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PREFACE 

'^|''E[E reception accorded to the Fii*st Yolnme of our Studies has 
proved encouraging enough to make ns decide to continue the 
journal. On account of the exigencies of printing, the present 
volume could not be as representative of our various departments 
as its predecessor. The volume is to be got out before the end of 
the session, and this has led to a large number of contributions to be 
held over for the next volume. We expect to be able to make better 
arrangements in future to guard against such eventualities. 

The Ukivebsitt : 1 GANGANATHA JHA, 

ilfarc7i SI, 1926. ) Vice-Ghancellor. 
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THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
MUSLIM LAW OF MARRIAGE 

BY 

Dr. MAHOMED U. S. JUNG, M.A., LL.D., Bar-at-Law, 
Reader-in~Law, 

The development of the institution of marriage is a matter 
of historical interest It originated in the form of irregular 
unions and marital unions.* Marriage by capture was the 
primitive form of marriage, and ultimately it gave way to 
elopement with consent, “a compromise with real capture.” 
The institution of marriage by purchase gradually grew up, and 
this notion of acquisition of a wife, as property, paved the way 
for marriage by agreement, subject to a dowry. Polyandiy, 
polygamy and even monogamy were enjoined by immemorial 
customs, and practised in difierent parts of the world. The 
transition from the sacramental indissolubility of marriage to 
the treatment of marriage, as a civil institution, is a modern 
idea.’ 


* “ Marital tinions are the outcome of sexual selection and 
restrictions.” Yinogradoff, ‘ Historical Jurisprudence, ’ vol. I, p. 167. 

® “ In civil society it becomes a civil contract regulated and 
prescribed by law. ” Story, ‘ Conflict of Laws,’ p. 143. 
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There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 

Have j’-e e’er heard of gallant like young Lochinwar ? ” 

The Hin du Law recognises marriage by forcible capture 
as “ Eakshasa rite,” and attaches no insignificance to such an 
institution. The laws of Manu enacted : 

m. 33. 

“ The forcible abduction of 
a maiden from her home, while *3 

she cries and weeps after (her 
kinsmen) have been slain or 
wounded and their houses 
broken up is called the Rakshasa 
rite.” 

IMamage by capture is a form of marriages of dominion. 
McLennan thinks that “ Marriage by capture arose from the rule 
of exogamy.” Westermarck suggests that “the practice of 
captming women for wives is due chiefly to the aversion to 

close intermarriage together with the dijSiculty a savage 

man has in prociuing a wife in a friendly manner without giving 
compensation for the loss he inflicts on her father.^” Marriage 
by elopement is another instance of capture with consent. 

Capture was afterwards supplemented by purchase. This 
is really the beginning of marriage by agreement, it precedes 
marriage by contract. The conti’act of purchase is subject 
to well-understood or specified conditions. The kin of the 
woman attempts to maintain authority and supervision over the 
bride, and consider themselves under obligations to revenge her 
ill-treatment and death if caused by the husband. Tliis was 
exactly the case in ancient Ai’abia. Robertson Smith says, “the 
strength of the feelings of kinship bettered the wife’s position, 
whether she were married in her own kin or to an alien, unless 
she were carried far out of the reach of her natural protectors.”’ 


^ ‘ The History of Human Marriage,’ p. 389. 
’ ‘ Kinship,’ p. 123. 




4 ALUBiSiB BSIVTMin 

In .to lorn ot ~ 

plrfuse) TOpwalffit It K sttU ““"S 

The laws of Umi fothid toch oBions 

HL 51 

^o father who knows (tho r_. .■■-tW - 

gratuity for his daughter ” 

‘ Been a Sudra ought not to ^ 

tats « nuhtial fee when he giTss ^ ^ 

away hla daughter forhewbo 
fakes a fee sells hiS daughter 
eoveriDg Ohe transaction by an 
other name) 


Sioulsriy the aocient Greeks used to hoy wives, snd later 
Its reverse dowry eystetn was maagurated as a mark oi 
dLtmction between a wile abd a coDCubioe. 

At Rocne the ■plebianinsutatiob of marriage, *Co-emptio 

mJtano,” was a hcuuoos sale *per aca hbram.” ^ Hnntf^ 
so^ts (hat co-emptio was a somvaJ of “ the rape ot the 
Sabine nomi’n,” a sobstituuon of purchase and snip for the 
capture of wives, while lo Germany mamage Ky putejmse 
was aboh'hfd iftcr the intioduclioik of ChnsUabity 

The dthised form of mamageby purchase is the institution 
of haying females to wrve an ‘laves and coocubinea. The 
Muslim Uw recognises sbrery. but prefem that should 
be contacted mth the sbvp pels. tOamdws nut tolerate Biroplo 
(unaUoyed) coneubinagu lathe Huly Koran, whenever flio 
cMAWistam 0. cmjnsa! HjaUoB. .fee p,], „ ^fsbonei. 
It 13 iDdicalcd that numage should be selemnued 

** pul whoerer ol you u J>art V, hh. TV 

\?08M«sed of m«n3 to marry twft ^ ^ . 

h^Uetiag vfocoFo, iheo h« toay 
marry thwo which ywr nght - la^'^ 

baadipossi?«fr«imb*lievlag»la.re ^ **'* 

girts uad Attsh knows b«t yoaj 
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The Holy Prophet altered the notion that a Troman was 
like an acquisition of a thing, and the solemn marriage subject 
to dowry purged of all its evil incidents was established for 
the Muslims of Arabia. The dower may be a sum of money, 
or property or even personal service. The custom of obtaining 
a wife by services rendered to her father was common among 
the ancient people of the world. A Hebrew tradition has well 
familiarized us : 

The Raddnl Muhtar Bays jtWIa, 

“Moses contracted a marriage with a-r* 

the daughter of Shoab and the ^ t3 

dower was that she shonld graze 
his sheep for eight years.” 

The system of dowry was not a new idea, it was customary 
among the ancient people. Rev. James Macdonald in his book 
‘Light in Africa’ observed an interesting custom among the 
South African tribes : “ A man obtains a wife by giving her 
father a certain number of cattle she retains certain rights to 
property and an interest in the cattle paid for her. They are a 
guarantee for tl^e husband’s good behaviour.”’ 

The institution of dower has passed through successive 
stages. The Tafsir Ahmadi says that in ancient Arabia, dower 
formed part of the marriage contract, but was generally misap- 
propriated by the wife’s relatives ; dower was originally similar 
to purchase or presents, and finally it came to be regarded as 
the exclusive property of the wife, capable of being transferred 
to her heirs. Imdm Muslim cites an example how in ancient 
Arabia dower was avoided by a device called Shighdr '• 

A gives in marriage his daughter or sister to B in con- 
sideration of B giving his daughter or sister to A 

The institution of Shigb^r is similar to the conditional 
“Sata” marriage of the Hindu Law. Islam does not tolerate 
any device whether by contract or otherwise to defeat the right 
of the wife to dower. 

’ P. 159.- 
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The Muslim doner is also snmlar to the donatio propter 
noptias oi the Koraan Law 

m Satherlacd m hia book ‘Ongin and Growth of tho 
Moral Instinct ’ lays down a bold proposition. He observe 
“In cultured communiOes tho dowry dies out, just as the 
purcha«e-money declmcd m the civilised stages"* The institu- 
tion of dower is rapidly becoming extinct. Power is Pow 
more or leas nomui^, nevertlieless it serves a useful purpose, 
as It checks the exercase of tlie arbitrary power of divorce 
which the Law has conferred solely on the husband. In JIushm 
legal treatise dower is known ns sadae* and the wife acquires 
a complete legal right over her dower 

polyaniy is an old institution and according to lIoLennnn 
and Morgan it ta a nataral stage in the develop- 
” ment of societj * It was practised m Greece 

Eusebius and Socrates mention it The Nairs the Todas and 
vanoua tnbca ol Tibet and the Austrahan aborigines have 
practised it Polyandry was generally prevalent in the form of 
comtnun.'d mimage, where the kinsmen have a sort of common 
property in one or mote women especially set apart Such was 
the custom m Australia among the Pien md kindred tribes 
It is cunous but convincing that polyandry was practised 
at the sacred temples where female ascetics and dedicated maidens 
Wgdy as«^Bib\ed to offer ihw homage to the deity. It was 
80 in Greece. Eusebma refers in this connection to the Astotto 
woiship Sraomen .pahs about tho U, „f Hji.opol,s 
and aaya that Co-^Mmututbadu the Phoemciana from praobs- 
mf tho prmtihihon of the maiJena, In Ini^ ^ hy 


•V 213 

'Robertson SmUh 'Kinship* p 93 t ,, 
meansadowryaniiiigsnoDynwiwvitbTOoJ., S l^lam sacfoc simply 
worOs were quite distinct $ad<u is a cift »» ongmally thet wo 
tbo parents of the wife “ wife sad mahr to 

‘VSeatenamkaaysfTheHwtert 

“Polyandry seema. Indeed to presuppose P 515) 

»Uon. 'We have no ttoslwwOiy nf amonnti ot mvili 

lowest savaxe nces ‘ ®c«irrence among the 
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the Jat-Vairagis in the Akharas is another instance of the 
prostitution at the temples. The same was the case in Arabia: 
“ In Arabia and elsewhere in the Semitic world unre- 

stricted prostitution of married and unmairied women was 
practised at the temples and defended on the analogy of 
the license allowed to herself by the unmarried mother- 
goddess.”^ 

The oldest evidence of the existence of pol5^andiy in Arabia 
is tliat of Strabo: “All the kindred have their property in com- 
mon, the eldest being lord ; all have one wife and it is fii’st 
come first served, the man who enters to her leaving at the door 
the stick which it is usual for ever}'^ one to cany ; but the 
night she spends with the eldest. Hence all are brothers of all 
(within the stock of <ri^evci*); they have also conjugal intercourse 
with mothers This institution is termd as a “regulat- 

ed polyandry.” It closely resembles the “ fi'aternal polyandry” 
which existed in India. The classical instance of the Pandavas 
and Draupadi need only be cited. The institutioD of leviiute 
(which is sanctioned by the Muslim Law also) is simply a relic 
of fraternal polyandry. 

SaWh Bukhari, a book of the traditions universally revered 
by the Muslims of the world, as well as Abu Ddud, report two 
famous Hadises about the existence of a peculiar system of 
polyandry in ancient Arabia: 

1. “ A number of men, not 

more than ten, used to cohabit TOtb ~ noyl ! 

a woman. When she conceived 15*5 

and was delivered of a child, then o’.*" j y 

she would send for all these men, tE; ^ 

who were bound to attend. She o' (*5^ 

told them, ‘You remember our cr* 

agreement, now I have brought ur» o® 'i j®j '='■^5 

forth a child and I am of opinion - 
that this child is So and so’s issue.’ 

^ Robertson Smith * Kinship/ p. 165. 

“ Robertson Smith ‘ Kinship,’ p. 158. 
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The named father liad to recopalae 
the patermty ’’ 

2 Many men nsed to hsTO 
aexnal intercourse with a woman 
who would not refuse any visitors. 
When such a woman had an {sane 
bom to her then her *fre 
quent visitors would assemble 
and by physiognomistlc lest used 
to decide who was the father of 
the child ’ 


M f 

Uit). ^ gSJI l1;Jt jl» 

U**V‘ s/* Ujfcj 

ill * ^ 

(|U ^ 

IfttJf M Cl f 

-aul Ujj 


The Prophet o! Islam nboltshed the insbtution of polyan- 
dry, and forbade such practices. 

The custom of polyandry liras the nrniU of porctiy, ami 
excKs of the male population dne to tho large number of female 
infanlioaes. The Arahian desert itas an ideal placoi for its 
poverty vras proverbial, and female infanticide was enioined by 
custom aa obligatory 

men could todly he consrfemd to be aeqnamted with 
the notion of chastity, flieir childmn went dl f„u trite- 
men withonl any duhncUon of legitimate and dlegiurte 

“p^jPiy.^hi^’jrp'orsr V 

^etasively, the idea of con,ngal fidelity developsTtld" 

dually monandry comes into eu^tenct ^ ^ 

to hare a wife to himselL 6tai howevpr .i t ^ prefers 

to decide who shall actually ^ husband 

find in an Hndi. retried ' 

ennous instance where the husband tolerafr-. 

obtain a “goodly seed” polyandry to 


‘A custom was that a husband y 

would say to his wife after the — Ji ^ 

termination of her monthly ILl i,^ , V-*» b,. 

courseA “send for such amanand VjIw, 
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hsTe intercourse -with him/' and 
the husband -would keep awar 
from her, until she had conceived j.'sSk 
by that man; and thereaiter would 
return to her. This -was done 
-with a view to otjtain a noble 


»ia Jii J 

— ^ Lc>X w 


seed.*' 

This' institution vvas common among the ancient Aiabs. and 
was put to an end after the da-wn of Islam, as bmng nothing 
short of permissible fornication and adultery. 

The Koran sa 3 's : Pdvt XV, ch. XVII 


“And go not near adultery, it 
is a foul deed and an evil path,” 


,l»j Sia.r' «5I 

“ ^ 


It is curious that a parallel system was in existence in India 
called Xiyoga, tltough now obsolete ; it was recognised by the 
laws of Manu for tire Sudras; 


“On failure of issue (by her 
husband) a -woman, -u'ho has been 
authorised, may obtain (in the 
proper manner prescribed) the 
desired offspring by (cohabitation 
with) a brother-in-law or a Sa- 
pinda.” 


IX. 59 

tore? u 


The Hindus sanctioned Xiyoga, as it was necessary for 
a Hindu to have a son to perform the sacred rites. It 
is suggested, that among the Semites a similar notion that 
the dead man -will miss something if he leaves no children 
to worship had survived. Apparently this was not tlie sole 
reason. The Arabs desired to obtain a noble seed — a gifted 
child with natural attributes of heredify, and this is far 
from being a desire to have a son to perform the sacred 
rites. Plato was of a similar opinion. In Greece, he said, 
“Every individual is bound to provide for a continuance 

of representations to succeed himself as ministers of the 
divinity.” 

2 
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WesteriBarck obser\es “Poljgamj was pcnnitted by 
Polygamy aoaent peoples, with whom history 

acquaints ««, inj la, m our day, permitted by 
sereral avib^ nations and the bulk of sange tnbe " * Plural* 
ity of wiies was considered ns an additional source of wealth 
by the ancient people. However all the ancient nations did 
not indulge m poljgamy The Vcddis of Ceylon wandered 
through the forests in monc^moos pair* with their wives, 
children and hunting dogs. 

Poljgamy was practised by the Jews and was enjoined m 
^in cases by die Mosaic Law The ‘anatnt’ Chnstian 
urch did not forbid it The Anabaptists anti Bcrnardmo 
>D«blutJon of plurahtyof wives. In 
1540 Luther consented to the second mamago of Philip the 

ainammou^ „h„ ^ 

m Ik t ^‘'>""0”’ »' Anienok 

Vkdiinir fit D ^ yg^my was customary Harald Harfgar, 

nmnte"! Tbe Hada Law docs not 

mod™ tnnc, „ ,1. , ““““Bsmous mamoge ot 

treed, e m,e Powth. stanhng 

unions Pfomi'cuitj, irregular and temporary 


ibe Romans later on prerprro .1 

fundamental rule of Romani “onogamy, and it was a 
’nvesatthe same time « , a “an Could not have twe 

nonheet” ®*ore3 eoden tempore haben 

^Tesfremtimeimmem,^’? doctrine of plurality o 
‘T«»bhad mamec 

Abn>C ,fe nomer 

tot te seconder, 

— 

pi^r— — 
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While in ancient Arabia there was no restriction as to the 
number of wives that one could legally marry, Islam limited the 
number to four, and represented monogamy as an ideal form 
of marriaga 

The Holy Koran says : Part IV, ch. IV. 

“ Marry sucli women as seem ^ ^ »_>UsU 

good t6^on— two, three or four ; V-*" ~ 51)5 

but if you fear that you cannot <-flo ‘=^ W ^ 

do justice (between them) then “ ,5,5«>! 

marry only one, or what your 
right hand possesses (e.g , captives 
of war and slaves) ; this is better 
so that you may not deviate from 
the right path.” 

And the Koran says in the next ‘Sipdra’: 

“ And it is not in your power Part V, ch. PV. 

to do justice between wives, even 

though you may covet it ; but ,yji> ^,5, 

keep yourself not aloof from one 

with total aversion, nor leave her y’j Hwy 

like one in suspense, and if you ~ 

make reconciliations, and guard 
yourself, then surely Allah is For- 
giving, Merciful.” 

Thus Islam prefers monogamy, and it is only in special 
cases that it permits subsequent maniages. 

The Laws of Manu lay down some conditions for celebrat- 
ing subsequent marriages : 

“ A barren wife may be super- IK. 81. 

seded in the eighth year, she g I 

whose children (all) die in the 
tenth, she who bears only dau- 
ghters in the eleventh, but she who is quarrelsome without delay.” 

It is said that die ^lutazila sect of Islam holds mairiage 
with more than one wife as unlawful. Ameer Ali boldly 
observe.s, “there is a great difference of opinion among the 
followers of Islam regarding the lawfulness of polygamy A 
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of a non-matntDDiiial diaiacter Among many unaviUsed 
peoples toth sexes enjoy perfwt freedom previous to marriage, 
and in some casra it 13 couMdeied almost dishonourable for a 
girl to have no lover ” ‘ Snch was the custom prevalent in the 
East Afnean Barea and Kunama, in Malay Ajcbipdago, 
Indo-Chioa and cLeivbere Among the Angami Nagas promis- 
cuous connection is customary, as men are desirous of having 
proof as to Ibeir capacity of protieatioo before they contract a 
lawful marriage It is canons that the concf^on of cbastiW 
begins with ranrnage, and even here the standard vanes. 
According to Mr Gnifis, ‘ Confucianism virtually admits two 
fitandatda of moxalily , one for man, another for woman chastity 
IS a female nrtue, it is a part of womanly duty, it has htUo or 
no lehUon to man per•^onaUy ” * Similarly the ancient He- 
brews forbid fornication to vromen* but not to men* In Greece 
virginity was “an object of worship” Athens was proud o£ 
vurgins temple, the Parthenon At Eome the profligacy of 
women was cbecbed by various enactments, and Tacitus says, 
that Uio publication of a list of prostitutes on the Aedile’s register 
was in Itself a punishment The Hindus conceive 

chastity as virtue. C1u»tjt, wig not a nrlue m ancient Arabia, 
hut a gradual pro?i^y w-j* on. At Rkcca the women had 

accepted diaymy and *f‘ of 1 s(ima,wife of Ziyad.who was 

camedawai by 4 l4/.inu,ta pd htrsclf from her camel and so 
prt^em»l (hatli Mb' r ihm tint nny slnme should be attnbuted 
to her family sn-l mbs on licr account Women ivlio stiU 
perfi^tcil and .idhrTOifo the ofdlavily now formed a class of 

thar own~-prrr.tUDtes. and their houses were markeil by 
a fkg hunj our tho <l«,r a.-,sl,() ana null no part of 
or th«‘- men, it was not considered disgrace to iisit 

U.f to „„„ ^ , 

’■1" 0"sm >04 De«elooc„„, j,, 
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such houses, and men were prepared to admit and acknowledge 
a prostitute’s child. The Muslim world regards chastity as an 
essential duty for all J\Iuslims. 

The Sunni Muhammadans disapprove of temporary 
maiTiages, and according to a ti’adition reported b}’- the fourth 
Khalif Ali, the Prophet forbade Mut‘a marriages on the day 
of the battle of Elhayber in accordance with the verse of the 
Koran found in the Surat-ul-Muraimn : 

Part XVin, ch. XXTTT. 

“ None is lawful except their 

wives, or those whom their right “ A* ^ 

hands possess, for they surely are 
not blameable.” 

Accordingly the Paddul Muhtdr clearly says : 

“ Marriage in Mut'a form is in- - 5 ^ J 

valid.” 

And if a Nikdh for a fixed term is celebrated, the doctrine 
of Imam Zafar applies, and such a marriage is regarded as 
permanent 

The Shid hold that Mut‘a mamages are lawful. The 
essential conditions are a dower and a period for cohabitation 
which are mutually agreed upon, and the marriage lasts tiU the 
efflux of the fixed period, and according to Shara-i-looma, 
dissolution of marriage could also be effected by ' the doctrine 
of the gift of the term.” 

The laws determining separation of the married parties 
are of considerable historical interest In a 
sacramental marriage divorce was impossibla 
The Christian Chinch treats mari'iage as a sacrament The man 
and wife are made ‘‘ one flesh b}’’ the act of God. What 
therefore God hatli joined together let no man put asunder.” 

“ Quod Deus conjunxit. homon non sepaiet For the 
separation of the parties tlie Canon Law required the decree 
of nullity, “Annulatio Matrimonii,” a judicial fiction that such 
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a marriage never existed The same the under the 
Hindu Law The Law^ of Mmu provided no divorce 
IX 46 

' Neither by sale nor by re st fim t^i-Wwn 
pndiation IS a wife released from 

her hasband such we know the (&oine sobMitnte “^rSF^”£or 
law to be which the Lord of crea “ft-CT” ) 
tares (Pra^Spati) made of old ’ 

For the Hindus tnamage is a religious duty, flud the 
custom of sattee 13 the coD«e<luence of the complete union 
In anaent Arabia diioree was very common, and it was of 
vanoua Linds, and it took place generdly at the mitonce 
of the husband. 

Zthar in the literal ense means “ the baeL,” m law it 
liiiir signifies *1 man’ll companng or likening hts 
wife to his mother, or any female rehtioos 
Tfilhin the piohiVrtled degree whether by con«angninil>, affinity 
or fosteraga The U'Uil phra*^ is “thou art to me ae the 
back of tny mother'* In archaic time-, Ztknr stood like 
diiorce, but the Muslim Law coosidere it as a temporary pro- 
hibition without dissoUing niatnage, and it continues till the 
performance of espntion. 


The Holy Koran says 
Ab for those of you who pul 
away thew wirea by likening 
their backs to lha backs of tbeir 
aothera Irt them know that th»y 
are not their mother* their 
mothers are no others than those 
who gave them birth and sorely 
they utter a h-iteful word and a 
falsehood and verily Allah par 
dons and forgives 


Part XXVin, ch LVm 

u*- fOm ,_^l 

fV JJ, II ^ 

‘"k'h h>u Jj3' ^ 


The atonement for Z,i,, other ot (n) minn- 

mn^mnotnelnne, (b) for too month,, (c) feeding 

811^ poor persons ^ 
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a mamaso never «i lo4 Tlffl same was tlio case imiier the 
Hindu Law The Laws oi Manu provided nO divorce 
IX 40 

Seilhrrbj sate nor by te 0 fioa ftoivod 
padjation IS a xnfe released from 

her hasband sach we know the (Some sobsUlnte foi* 

law to be which the Lord of crea “fefS” ) 
tores (PrajSpati) made of old ’ 

For the Hindus marrnge is a religious duty, and the 
cU- tom of sattee is the con'^equenctt of tlic complete union- 
In ancient Arabia divorce was 'try connnoo, and it vra-s of 
vanous kinds and it took place gcnemlly at the jnsinnce 
of the hunband. 

Zxhmr IQ tho literal ‘•ense means “ tho back,” in law it 
‘iiguifies a mnn’s comparing or likening his 
Wife to his mother, or any female relations 
within the prohibited di^reo whether bj con anguimlj, affinity 
ot fosterage The usual phrase is “ thou art to me os tho 
back of mv mother” In archaic times Zihar stood like 
divorce, but the \tushux Law conaiJtrs it xs i temporaij pro- 
hibition mtbout dissolving mnrnage, and it continues till tho 
periormance of expiation. 

The Holy Koran says Part X'^VTII, ch. LVHL 

As for those ot you wbo put js ^ fCU 

sway tbeir wives by tibeniDB fV •>i} ^Slf Jl J> _ 

Ibeir baeVj to tlie baebs of their 1j,y j^i ^ (jC. ,4.1, 

roolbers, Jrt Dum Tcnoie that they _ 

are not their mothers, their 

mothers are no others than those 

who gave them birth sad surely 

they utter a hateful word and a 

falsehood and verily Allah par 

dons and forgives 

Tbo atonement for Ztkar eonsieu either of (a) mmu- 
misstoa 0 ! a «lave, (b) fasting for two months, (c) feeding 
sixty poor persons 
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Ma was common in the dark ages, and in its “ primitive 
sense, it signifies a vow,” imd was considered 
as a divorce. The Muslim Law construes it 
as a divorce suspended for four months. Ha takes place 
when a person sweai’s that he will not have sexual intercourse 
with his wife for four months. Ila must not be for a shorter 
period. 

The Koran mentions Hu'. Part 11, ch. H. 

“Those who swear that they cr* Oj’ii 

will not go unto their wives, - 
should wait four months. But 
if they go back, then Allah is 
Forgiving and Merciful.” 

The Prophet of Islam disapproved of Ila and 
Ziliar and prescribed the recognised modes of Talak-us- 
Sunnat. 

Abdur Rahim points out, “sometimes an Arab 
would pronounce Talaq* ten times and take his wife back 
and again divox’ce her and then take her back and so on.” 
The wife in such a predicament was absolutely at the mercy 
of her husband, it depended upon the discretion of the 
husband to dissolve the marriage tie completely or not 

Separation may also be produced not merely by the dis- 
missal of the wife, but at her demand or on tlie demand of her 
kin. T his system was also prevalent in Arabia, Where 
the matiiarchal system was flourishing, the wife could easily 
effect divorce. Robertson Smith says : “ The women in the 
Jahiliya, or some of them had the right to dismiss their 
husbands and the form of dismissal was this : If they lived 
in a tent they turned it round so that if the door faced east 
it now faced west and when the man saw this he knew that he 
was dismissed.”^ According to the traditional custom a man 
had no right to enter the tent of his unwilling wife. Rut in 


' ‘ Muhammadan Jurisprudence,’ p. 10. 
® ‘ Kinship,’ p. 65. 
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600!* msmage 'li anawit Arata tbtie al^o ua-ted di^or^ 
the rwiutet of tie wife Laoira as Kbnla* wbdi samvcd own 
ID tlie MuJua Law KbiK wa^ a fneodlj arrangem^t 

between the htt>W awl the wifes father by wbeU tiie 
ho-hand was rtpajtl the dovnj 

rndo-theSIa^bniLawihvorefcia ^ arbitrary act oI a 
hatband, and he nu\ divom. ht- wife with or withost bet 
conjeaL Divorce nuy Ik. \ert»al only and no *5«ial exprft^Jons 
are nec£sr..ary , U fo^tx^ d it deoott» a clear mtenUoo to 
di_>olve the zasrruge, ^zwl wntmg is not oettasary to the l^al 
validity of divorce. Divorce l-* ether revocaUs or irrevocable. 
Danng the pen'’*! of iddai * damage is deemed to SQh.35t 
with retjod to vanoa-i of ii> fctftus uch a® maintenance, 
tfeidenoe, die right of uihentaoa? and the huaband may 
take tuci bis mle but after the pt nod ho® ebpsod, he cannot 
esutt'O thi9 nght- The ho band can dilc^e 10 a third persm 
or to hi3 wife th*> poaer to repcdiaie he^f, 

Kfiida u a veptdvation by cooaeot and vs at the instance of the 
wife for a valaab'e con-iderBUon. ifuf<arcrl i» & divorce by 

oiLtoal coQ.-<nt 


The Mu-hm fanuly law 15 based opon *b«» patxisivhal 
p».»r»rci»»i flowertw we can trace with conSdence 

the exJ teocc of dutnarcLiJ /^stem w anaent 
■laia. Aaorln; u StcLamm ajid ILjigm fonaeriy the 

r?, 1 Wt W eslOTautkjjja A. tang 

^J Umth-h^aa ,s5 I»nmt5ul. nia-CrdoKan 

htnJj 

•rtf»„loo.dy 

lMUt4 It j band (,0 the jtilo of the ^ Uttosihe 

uIuiMte Utomp!. of ll» ...M ;ud mtoarM 
orstooiKM Kat laoniolia ''^oreter tha matnjrdul 

* Lilt if undtr Lai<i«ai « •athxZTvifvrZTT'^ 

' iJxU. I* ih- Itrf- a 

3 iaJ..5U. 03 ii u 4 ai,7t.Uia w J t*« <l»ra. ** 

ikiaiiictsfa i-ti»l‘««t<ircu*'wJ»rfer«ar i®* pre- 
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has flourished, it was because of the support of man. There 
is a definite element of male influence such as the mother’s 
brother who is looked upon as her natm-al helper. The Nau’s 
represent a fully-developed matriarchal organisation of this 
kind and tlie mother holds real property, and the inheritance 
passes tlu’ough her. 

However, there is no inherent incompatibility between the 
patnarchal and matriarchal systems, and the transition from 
one system to the other can be detected. 

Vinogindoff observes, “ the important question is that of 
re&idenoe whether the household is within the circle of 
influence of the nnfe’s or husband’s family.” ‘ 

We have seen that in Arabia “ the tent ” of the woman 
was her exclusive home, and so long as this tent was situated 
in the neighbomfrood of her relations, the woman was able to 
check any attempt to interference and domiaation on the part 
of her husband, but the moment she elected to live in the 
company of her husband’s tribes, she natmally lost her 
independence, and thus unconsciously surrendered herself to 
the control of the husband. The natural conditions in Arabia 
only hastened the fall of the mati-iarchal system. The notion 
that a wife was hke an acquisition of a thing, by capture or by 
pm-chase, led to a disastrous result. 

The Arabs soon came to regard women as subject of 
inheritance. The sons and heirs were entitled to inherit then 
step-mothei*s by simplj'^ throwing a sheet of cloth on them. 

The Tafsir Ahmadi says : 

‘‘During tlie time of igno- 

ranee, if a man died and left a W Gill ^ jyl 

widow, step-sons and relatives, ^ cr*'ph sir*’ 

tlien if one of tliem threw a ty JLyiuXllo lajj J(|jl 

sheet of cloth over the widow, she ^ I® i?- 

immediately became his ivife - 

though, unwilling, and the same 
former dower was fixed again.’* 

* ‘ Historical Jurisprudence/ vol. , p. 196 . 
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tto womea from horeditir)- boiiJa3<4 re lonj Iicr po-iUon onJ 
g (^0 her 1 legai sUtas la tbft eye oC tlic hw Tho totire 
Afushm Law stands as i to-limony abolition of poly- 

andry, tho rcstncuons imposed oapolytPtiRlrfRnd the recog- 
nition of the ptoUvbiUsl circla for mtcmiarrugo by reason of 
con'vinguimty, affinity and lo-lengcvtiielreatnuntolmamagc 
a devotion anil condemnation of disorce, die recognition that a 
vroman is a free ogem in mamige, that her ^•on'^atlse^senU ilto 
1 alldate the mamago contract, and tho nucndmcot of the pro* 
Islamic Jaw of inhentance bj p^ing the woman ilcfinitc sliaro 
m property, the modification m the law of tloncr, its treatojcnt 
13 exdu'«iie property of iho wife, and ahoie lU tJie recogni- 
tion of the infe’s separate property and mdeptudent status m 
law, thr'fl all arc the facts whicli speak for ihcinseUes. 

Westetioatck Ilia well observed “The liwtory of human 
marriage is tlio hiatoryof a ndatioo in which women Kwe been 
gradually triumphing over the passions the prejudicu and 
the selfish mterosts of mca” ‘ 

CoNCMrsio*r 

The ilushm law of mamago ‘ifinds in complete contrast to 
^ague and indefinite tu'-toms of mamago that v\ero common m 
ancient Arabia, hut tlies>e immcnional usages and customs form 
an integrU part of the hutory of Muslim mamago. In Liam 
mamageisboth a a nl contract and a nligious nte. Accord- 
ing to aU junsts it » a Siinnat MuuxUlM Jt is an lustitu- 
Uon for the prooeatioo of dulOn-B, the regulaUoa of social hit 
mJ for the benefit of society There is no uierger of the per- 
sonality of the husband and wife. Property is not the obiect of 
marriage, Dower is not like Uw outituuon of purcliase-money 
for the wife. Divoroc is pomissible in «peciaf orcumstancea, 
It IS tolerated as a neecssaty evil 


The Historj of Hnirun p 5^0 



BERNARD SHAW AS A CRITIC OF 
CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 

By 

F. J. PIELDEN, 

Principal, Agra College 

“ He who can, iloes. He who cannot, teaches.” 

— Maxims for Eevolulionists. 

The apotheosis of Bernard Shaw has been justly described 
as one of the miracles of the present age. EGs literary cai’eer 
was begun nearly half a centmy ago, when he left Ireland 
and came to London, throwing, as he tells us, not himself 
but his mother into the struggle for life, and writing novels 
which nobody would publish. But for many years the British 
public was either indifferent or hostile to him. To-day he is 
publicly referred to by a royal personage as '‘that world- 
famous Irish dramatist ; ” iilr. A. B. Walkley describes him 
as “the venerable patriarch, who now dominates the spiritual 
universe as a kind of Pope Bernard I ; ” while the London 
coiTespondent of the Statesman is “ tlirrlled ” as he sees before 
him in a theatr’e the figure of the “ first play-wright of the 
age. ” It would seem that Bernard Shaw has conquered his 
publia We have at last managed to catch up rvith a few 
of his ideas, and have learned to look with cmiosity and 
respect, if not mth complete understanding, upon an author 
who, it appears, was not a mere buffoon after aU, and whose 
greatness, having been duly recognised upon the Continent 
for years, must now, in true British fashion, be proclaimed 
at length in the country of his adoption. There is even a 
danger that Shaw may before long become a classic, and 
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)oia tUa company of tboit. writers wbosQ ^vOIb^ 
as read and leave in undistiurlxid bedmJOQ 

slielves. T tl «r la 

It may be doubted, howeveft Hbctlier Bcrnjrd la 
really better under food to da) tlmo *0 old day « en 
his name was the Slubboleth of tlifi few and the utt or 
execration of the many To a number, perliapa ««■« ^ 
majontj, of the folh who read or siCe lus plajs he H sU 
the momiU.hank who sajs rtfrcsbmgly witij ibinp but whose 
opinions need not be taken tenou'lj while the SbaMaua, 
bke mO't deiolees of a htuary cult, ire too Jpf to copy 
the whims and eccentnaucs of the ma6ier while they neglect 
his real and essential mcsi^gu In Indio, to put it mildly, 
it can hardly be ?aid that hi-* plays bate been uxbaustiidy 
studied, as anyone who IrM to collocl imunal upon them 
will rapidly discover A glance at the ‘‘jllabitees of moit of 
our Indian umversities might indued lead one to suppo&o 
that English literature came to an end with tho death of 
Robert Louis Steienson. But the time 13 npo for an mUdh* 
gent study and discussion of the plays, and this bule paper 
IS offered as a brief mdicoUon of one or two possible hnes 
of research. 

Benutd bhaw has touched life at so many pomte and 
has dicplayed such a many-sided acuvity that he is perfectly 
justified in claiming that tlie life of such a wan a» htmspif 
IS worth wnting “a<5 a histoncal document'" He has 
come before the jiubhc as an orator a cntio of art and musics 
a journalist pure and simply « aociali&t, humanitarian, plu- 
losopher, druDitist, and noiuhst, and m each department he 
;ias done work «;ulficient to make the fame of any ordinary 
man. But n is undoubtedly to the plays, with tlieir bnlhant 
and illununating prefaces, ih^ we must look both (at ths. 
fullest exprea-ion of his pursoa'dit> and for his most endunntT 

•Cp Sianls p ii (iw the referencea. sm 
cal Note at the end d this arUcl^ srapm 
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work. Under one aspect, the tispect upon which I more 
particularly wish to dwell, his phys are a mirror of coutem- 
poraiy society. In that revival of thednima which is undoubted- 
ly the most remarkable phenomenon of the English literature 
of recent years, they occupy the leading place, and Shaw 
has invented a new ype of play — the drama of discussion — 
which is of especial value as a social “documenk” Though 
in advance of their ago when they were fh-st pulbished, his 
e<trlier plays ai-e now an admirable reflection of the ideas 
which they have partly helped to form, and nowhere can 
that astounding change of outlook and convention wliich has 
marked the present eenturv' in Enghmd be more concisely 
and more effectively studied. Consideretl as a part of the 
general Ibsenite and Europ&m movement in the direction of 
realistic or naturalistic drama, the English dramatic outbiu'st 
of the first ten or twelve years of the present century is of 
very great interest The drama ha.‘< in many cases become 
identified wdth attacks upon existing conventions of various 
kinds — ^religious, social, domestic, intellectual : and the many 
brilh’ant qualities of Shaw’s plays place him easily at the 
head of those who have thus sought to make the theatre a 
platform for the propagation of ideas. ’ 

For present purposes, then, we may set aside Shaw’s fiction, 
his public speeches, his essays on social and economic questions, 
and his miscellaneous pamphlets, and confine om-selves to the 
plays and them prefaces, together with the essays bearing 
directly upon the drama. There is an advantage in this 
separation, for tlie plays contain the quintessence of Shaw’s 
thought and ai-e the vehicle of eveiything that is of importance 
in his message to his age. Moreover, as is now pretty genei-ally 
recognised, they are examples of very high excellence in a new 
land of dramatic art, although this excellence is r^aided by 

* For an account of the newer drama in England see Jameson, 
Lewisohn, Williams, and the late William Archer’s The Old Drama 
and the New. ^ 

4 
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the diamaust purcl} as i means to an eni “ For 

art’s sake alone.” ho says, “I would not face the lodoj 
wnung a single Ecntuice.”* Kctcrtlitlis?, wcwbo enjoy an 
profit by the art which ho has produced may be pardoned 
if we someUmes turn liide from the end and lalo pleacurc 
in the contemplation of the means It is tho same Tnlii the 
more purely htcrarj quahtj of style, ujxin whidi Shaw lias 
■Vine itry scn.''ib]e remarks to make jd tlic passage to winch 
rtferenco has juat been made TJie bu&mess of his style, 
in preface, dialogue, or solfloquy, is to gtl hia rocssage 
across from the stage or the printed book to tho person 
for whom it xs meant , hot this should not bhnd us to 
die fact that Shaw is one of the gTtsitc<t pro-o-wnUrs of the 
day, wielding a nervous, conosev aod rapid style which thu- 
TQinates like a eeaivhhght any suhjcit which it touches. It 
may also nse at times to tho IcicI of pure poetry, os, for u» 
stance, m certain now famous pa^siges m Gelltn;j Zlamcd*^ 
John Bull's Other Island *, and Bad to Methuselah * Again, 
the wit, vitahty, and freshness of his dialogue Iia\ c been abun- 
dantly pnuaed, but justice has not always bcoi done to the 
vigour, richness, variety, and truth to life of much of lus charao- 
ter-drawing Shaw himself, in bis customary mtly fashion, 
puts the enUasra against his characters much better than hia 
ctiucs,* a nd there are certainly momenu when the dramatist 

\ ^anoTid&upfrman EpulU D«i\(aU,rv a xmt 
p 278. mere a Tolome cooUim more U>au one nla^ iKa 

relercncea are to ihe pag« ot me whole volomc. ne puj, ina 

pp 17 18 

• pp25J-7 Tbeli t might easily he extendoA ,i.» 

gorgeous seUing ol Ctfsar and Cle>n>atra the tWr^r ikt 

Mopi. m So.ni J«,n md th, loatOiwAlf ur oScuiToS biSj 

more poetic 


chaiactere in tbu play were qmia duimsnisbable 

That proves it 3 not by ‘•haw because all ShaWg cha^e« 
self mere pnpptla stuck up to spoilt Shaw UsMdy ihek^« 
make them seem difrerait"-j:-anw.firsi 
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tends to lose himself in the philosophei* or the critic. Yet 
most of the major characters, and the minor characters almost 
without exception, ai-e individual and dramatic to a degree. Li 
fact, a recent critic is' probably not veiy far wrong when he 
says that Shaw’s characters are not appreciated because they 
are too real, and adds : “It is hard to avoid the conclusion 
that Shaw’s strongest talent (when he chooses to exert it) lies 
in the portrayal of human beings as they are, and tliat his fame 
win ultimately rest neither upon his ideas nor wit but upon 
his poetry and chai-acterisation,” It should also be remem- 
bered that, as Bergson has pointed out, ^ a tendency towards 
the general is inherent in the nature of comedy. A too highly 
individualised pictm'e would be felt to be exceptional and 
would therefore not be recognised as generally true by the 
ordinary audience ; thus comedy would miss its principal effect 
of coi'rigere ridendo. So much must be said in order that 
Shaw’s attack upon society may not be discounted as an essay 
in philosophic discussion merely, with no relation to actual life. 
One other featm-e should be noted : his characters, like those of 
Shakespeare, belong chiefly to the leisured and cultured class- 
es.® In Bach to Methuselah we hear of a statue to Saint 
Henrik Ibsen, inscribed with the motto, “ I came not to call 
sinners but the righteous to repentance,” and a somewhat 
similar design is discoverable in the plays of Bernard Shaw. 
Even the historical characters may be made the mouth-pieces 
or the objects of his attack, for it is Shaw’s avowed intention 
in writing drama with a historical background to bring out 


’CoUis, p. 108. 

'Laughter, pp. 169—171. The whole passage has a direct 
hearing upon the plays of Bernard Shaw, and explains and partly 
justifies his contention that art (j.e., his plays) should never be other 
than didactic. See Preface to Pygmalion, p. 102. 

“The reason for this is pointed out in the preface to The Park 
Lady of the Sonnets, p. 128 : “Industrial slavery is not compatible 
with that freedom of adventure, that personal refinement and 
intellectual culture, that scope of action, which the higher and 
subtler drama demands,” 
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the demenU of our common humanity m Uio great figures of 
the past nature is alni)s Iho samo, anil Uia roin'UiUc 

conventions of hero-worblnp are pore uMiscuiC ‘ 

Any author lias the n^l to claim Uiat lua uorL ’■hall 
be judged from the particular aspect under nlnch he wishes 
it chiefly to bo it^arjod, and Mnee Shaw oon-idera his propa- 
ganda to be tlic nio-.t important feature of lus plays, it will bo 
worth wlulo very bneflj to examine his cntici>m of conltm’ 
porary English soaclj Tlic roieoj* int/T for the attack 
which he makes upon exiting conduioas in'tituLions, creeds, 
oonventiODs, and national idio'jnaasita u abundmlly set 
forth m many pas'uges of Uw plays prefaces, and tntical 
article* As long ago as 1896, when ho was worbng 
aa dramatic enUe for the 6otarJay JJcririr, Shaw penned ibo 


'Ad exact cLusiQcation o( bbaws ptaj-g la dilScolt tf not 
impossible DrM(i]> spoakmjt it may b“ wiU tUat the pbya varlitf 
iban Han and Superman (1003) eitUtr wilb conertta social evils 
or witti lodindoal character wlulo lb« laler plais deal la a more 
abstract la^ioD vmh Dotwona ol txAitica morals md sociology 
tlio maluplicily ot Shaw s Sramatjc acluiUrs tg sbow-a bv lug nwii 

correni politics fJo?»n 21uUs Olher /stand] hnturai iw. . ■/«*«] 

ICaptain Brosslound's Coniersion V«er ^n,. 

John Suits Olher Island, Fanup's First Plau 
paradoxes ol coDTeational society (kou hntr n,.. 

HtsaJltance Oierruled Fannys FtrU PPjy /Tmv.j 
husband bQnbnglS/aiirtndSMjvrMwnl qaiblionsof ffouw] 

Devils DtsapU Tlie D^oj*s Xhlemma J/i*. 

Fannys First Play] professional deluuoos and 

Ductor's Dilemma Fyamalum^ ®llveorked intoaseriM"^'^'^ {.The 

of manners in tbe classic fashion which was then vere 

of fashion, the mechanical Uicks of Parisian “ constmli 

(U ngueur m the theatre —Back la Hellnwlah Ptelac^'^n 

the additions in brackets are my own- This play whichi 

of Creative Evolution stands apart trom the rest though 

all be said to be summed up imt may 
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following passage, wliieb is of great importance for the 
right understanding not only of liis own position but also of 
the whole ti-end of modern drama ; — “ when conduct con- 

flicts "with creed, the question as to which of the two is in the 
wongis an open one it is not alone humanity that is con- 

stantly on its tiial, but the etlucal, political, and religious systems 

that claim obedience from humanity a deliberate violation 

of these systems may be, not a weakness to be pitied and par- 
doned, but an assertion of human worth to be championed and 
carried to victory in the teeth of all constitutions, chm'ches, 
principles, and ideals Avhatsoever.‘ ” And hLs plays are con- 
structed in accordance wth this principle. “An interesting 
play cannot in the nature of things mean anything but a play 
in which problems of conduct and character of personal impor- 
tance to the audience are raised and suggestively discussed.’ ” 
“In the new plays, the drama arises through a conflict of 
unsettled ideals rather than through vulgar attachments, rapacities, 
generosities, resentments, ambitions, misunderstandings, oddi- 
ties and so forth as to which no moral question is raised.’” 
“Unity, however, desirable in political agitations, is fatal to 
drama, since every drama must be the artistic presentation of a 
conflict. The end may be reconciliation or desti-uction ; or, as 
in life itself there may be no end ; but the conflict is indispen- 
sable : no conflict, no drama. ■*” Shaw’s plays are thus seen 
to be linked up vtith his pamphleteering and speeches, his 
socialistic tracts, and his economic disquisitions by vnlue of an 
inborn deshe for revolt. 

Shaw’s criticism of modern society centres principally 
around three or fom* points — economic questions, sexual rela- 
tionships, marriage, the family, and religion. He declares that 
society as at present constituted is based upon a set of false 

^Dramatic Opinions and Essays, Vol. I, p. 448. 

'‘The Quintessence of Ibsenism, p. 190. 
p. 194. 

^ Plays Pleasant, Preface, p. vii. 
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romantic com CDtious to Bhichlio somcwhot 'irbitrariJy 
the coUectirc name of “idoalista ” He ii’ics Uio term “ ideal ” 
much in the sense of “lUnwon,” to denote a mask ddibcnttely 
mvented to (ii«gui''C the inconvtiucal, brutal, and terrible things 
of life The man who is hraTc enough to slnp oT tlie mask 
and look things in the face is the “ realisL" 1 hi wholt of 
Ibsen’s work la interpreted from tins point of new, and 
It must be admitted that &haTr ‘^mctiincs Isjs \ioIcnt liands 
on Tbsen’s pit) a in order to make them fit tlie thoor) 
The rcali&t, m Shaw^a fcnsc^ la not ZoU or Do Maupas&mt« but 
Plato* In tlie preface to Plays Pleasant the question is 
dealt with at some Icngtli, and Shaw repudiates the assumption 
that became the realistic rooraht) of his plaja clashes with the 
romantic morality w sogue^ ho is therefore neces ^ly citlicr a 
cold, calculating maluiahsl or a wrecker of socety “I do not 
see moral chaos and anarchy as the oltenuuic to romantic con- 
tention,” he says*, and tien if ho re^rds romance as “tliogycat 
heresy to be swept off from art and hfe—as ibe food of modem 
pessimism and the baoe of modem sclf-rcspcct,*'* it does not 
follow, as we baie already seen, that he de-pises poetry, art, 
and imagmatioQ. Care, lo<^ should be eierosed in regard to 
his use of the term “ immorahty ” When, m the famous ^e- 
jecIecf*S«ar«rmc;it which so seriously disturbed the PatUamen- 
tary Committee set op to mTcsligalo the question of the 
Censorship, be describes himself as “a speaahst m immoral 
and heretical plays,” it J8 to be noted that on the \ery next 
page he defines as immoral “ whatever » contrary to established 
manners and customs. An immoral act or doctrine is xsQt 
necessarily a sinful one on the contrary, every adiance la 
tliought and conduct is by dcfimtion immoral until jt has con 
verted the majonty * ’ These quotation-; will help to explain 
the f act to which attention has often been called, and, sometimes 

'Cp the Quxnuwnu cf Jhtetutm pp 19 £E. 

Plays Pleasant Prvlace p xvui, 

*Iltd p iiv 

‘TIjsS^wiHsj-upo/BIatwaPMiwJ pp 318 9 
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with sui’pi’ise, that Bernai'd Shaw, who in his plays appears to 
advocate tlie wdest license in questions of sex, poUtics, and re- 
ligion, is in private life fin ordinary law-abiding citizen, a man, 
it is sfiid, of great personal charm, and one against whose 
stainless, ascetic character none of his enemies has ever been 
able to breathe a word. There must always be “a large hberty 
to shock conventional people, imd a well-informed sense of the 
value of originality, individuality, and eccentiicity,*” and Shaw 
beheves thfit the British public needs shocking pretty often 
and pretty thoroughly, “about three times a week on one 
subject or another, ” he says in a paper to the Academy. * 

The pictm-e of Enghsh society given in the plays is by no 
means a flattering one. Shaw believes that in our domestic and 
family relations, in our conventional ideas upon mai-riage and the 
position of woman, in our social and political organisation, in the 
Church, in the industrial sj'-stem of England, there is much that 
is wrong and foolish, and he has laid his finger upon some un- 
doubtedly weak spots in our social system. In the history of 
every countiy it has been necessary for some teacher to arise — 
a Bousseau, a Carlyle, a Tolstoi, a Bernai’d Shaw — to awake 
society to the necessity of reAusing the outworn codes and stand- 
ards to which men are apt to cling long after the conditions 
under which they were first created have passed away, and 
there is much in his denunciations to which eveiy intelligent 
English observer cannot but assent, even though it may not be 
necessaiy to concm: whole-heai'tedly in the view that “ we are 
very badly governed and are, on the whole, an ugly, mean, 
ill-bred race^.” Two points in particular ai’e emphasised: 
first, that a rigid adherence to an aiiificial and purely conven- 
tional standard of respectability has led, in the case of the bulk 
of the middle and upper classes of England, to a fairly complete 

Saint Joan, preface, p. XLV. 

“ The Solution of the Gensorsliip Prohlem, The Academy, June 
29, 1907. Quoted by HoAve, pp. 66-7. 

^ Getting Married, Preface, p. 142. 
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atropliy ol t}i0 intellectu'il ana artisUe faculUea,* and ^ndl), 
that tlie a\erigoEngbsli nund w esaentwllj not ibat of an t 
but of a child * ^Vn EnghUiman’s eating :n “ imlieaU“> > 
dnnlang “intemperate,” hi? erooloDg “lillh>,” hia donn^tiaty 
“ liccntiou>,” Iu 3 cic-cuona irc “ comiptf” lus cx)n 3 mcrce W 
derously greedy,” his pnsona arc “ cruel,” and bus streets mer- 
ciless ”* TIu 3 19 a prcU> \'?lioIcsale indictDicnt, hut when all 
lUowance has been inado for whim and ccccntndt), it ma*t bo 
admittai that a good deal id il ls inic. The phi> of I/cart- 
hreat House represents not Elngland alono this Ume but cul- 
tured leisured Europe before the war as a ship dnfting upon llio 
roeVs, witli the captain l)ing elnoking in his buoh and % igucly 
trusting to Providcnca But the dearest and tno t dcLaileJ 
crpoation of Shaw's views is given id iho faiuoas passage of 
The 3 foft of T>c»txny, too long loquotc hero, in which ‘Napoleon 
“explains the English" to the llidy* This is of comvo a 
draioaQc utterance, but it nc\crthiic«s strips the mask from 
some of our national bypocn»i 03 and pretences with a masterly 
and powerful hand. 

Of the soaal evUa which Sliaw otLacka m lus plays tho 
most prominent are pocetty, '‘luoi-landlonh'‘ni, prostitution, 
capitalism, and ibo laws relating to enme and punishment.* Ho 
19 a wholo-hearted foUowet ol BuUcr anti tountiiy denounces 
poverty as “the greatest of cviU and the worst of crimes,”* 
though not, of course^ a personal enme. Underbhaft baa sa^ed 
his danghWs sod hecausc^ being nth, he haa been able to give 


4 and Cleopatra 

Actllvp Iw) vimteBntaiim>s.Ca.8at»BnVi^6t<;relarj- is speaklnc 
Btoe is the color worn by all Bntona o£ good stondini. In war we 
stain our bodies bloe so ibat Utongh out enemies may strip os o£ 
oar clothes and onr lives, they cannot stnp us of our resnecialnT.lp " 

Cp Back Ic ilelfitudah op 124 und ISi. 

*Jvhn Bull's Ol/itr J$latid Preface fur PoliUctans, p xxxni. 

JXan o/Df*l»7jy op SQO-L. 

^ All these (}iiestioos are dealt with la Dudns excellent sam 
mary of Shaw’s ideas and general philosophy Boo BibUo graphical 
Note 

‘d/flUt*'" 5arJar« p XS\, 
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her the luxuries of life, so that she can develop it. He has 
saved her from “ the seven deadly sins, food, clothing, firing, 
rent, taxes, respectability, and children,” which things are 
“millstones about man’s neck.”^ Idmm, in Heartbreak 

House, makes the same point when she insists that her soul is 
an expensive thing to keep. “It eats music and pictoes 
and books and mountains and lakes and beautiful things to 
wear and nice people to be with. In this country you 
can’t have them without lots of money : that is why 
om’ souls are so horribly starved.”* There is a truth in this 
that needs to be faced. The remedy Shaw proposes is an equal 
distribution of incomes and the insistence by the State that 
every man shall produce, by work of his own, an equivalent in 
value to the sum allotted liim, with a sm’plus to allow for super- 
annuation and die pa3dng back of the costs incmTed by his 
upbringing. His views on economic questions are perhaps 
most clearly set out in the preface to Androcles and the Lion. 
He has two finished studies of prostitutes, Mrs. Warren in the 
play which beai’s her name, and Dora in Fanny's First Play. 
The central thesis of Mrs. Warren's Profession, that “the 
only way for a woman to provide for herself decently is for her 
to be good to some man that can afford to be good to her,”* is 
fortunately less easy to maintain to-day than it was at the time 
(1893) when this play was written, yet no one can fail to be 
struck by the pamful truth and vividness of the characters 
which Shaw has di'awn. The evils of the modern legal and 
judicial system in its application to crime and punishment are 
dealt ivith in the preface to Androcles and the Lion. Shaw 
objects, not so much to the laws themselves as to the spnit in 
whicli they are administered. 

MTien we come to Shaw’s views upon women and marri- 
age, and the mutual relations of parents and children, we touch 

\Ihid., p. 281. 

'Heartbreak House, p. 76. 

Warren’s Profession, p. 197. 
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^ xat ^LlAUVIliD UM%LB^1TY blUWW 

upon some of lUo oordmjl ioaluiia of te toclimg and 
^AlcU lie lias ten moat Inllulj atod-oi. Vet vw dwoW ”« 
allow our pjoconceitcd opinions and tin lomanuc traditions m 
•\Thicb we ha\e been tiurturwi to blind ua to ibe csstnbai tru i 
and sanity of bis cnticiim It cannot be too repea t 
Uiat Shaw too has In’s ideaI-» (m the commonly fleet pted 
of the term), and that when ne ixjally probe to the bottom of 
his tcaiiungwefehaU find that in Caaontials his news arc entuuy 
sane and reasonaU^ •dibough at first sight the modoof their ex* 
pies'-ion may seem paradoxical and ab‘>unl HerwoUa, to begin 
mlh, against “ the rommtic comcntion lint flll women atC angeis 
when they are not devUa , that they arc bcUcr-lookmg than 
men , that their part m courtship is entirely passito, and that 
tho human female form is the uioat beautiful object m uatura 
Ihe play in which these ideas aicnio't lully developed » 
Man and Supermon, which isooncenedas “ostagoprojecUoB 
o! the tragi*coimc lo>c diaac uf the man by the wom&a” * 
The mam thesis of the play w that ilio Force (the JBluft 
Vital of Bcigson) marulcsls ilstll in llio oppoaito sexes in 
diSbrcntwajSjia woman as Uie proucalivc ins.Unct, m the 
artisi man or man o! genius as the pa&fion for ab-tract creation. 
I(> as sometimes happens the oiatter is comphcal^ by tho fact 
that the ixn>on of gooios is also a woman, the game hocomes 
“ one for a king of enUcs.” » WW.o bhaw wrote Uus play he 
was sufferujg from an ai»tc alUek of cugtmcs, and he proixises 
the abolition or at least the drasUc modificsdiQa of maniage as 
the sohiUon of this and oiber difficult problems raised by 
tiie modern >iew of tho icStwnship between the texts 
:hut the altad. wore off and m the, later pUy, GoUtna 
Mamed, wludi, with its preface, contains Shaw a fuUest troat- 
nientof tho subject (and is. unadentaily , one of the mo^t 
amuni^ of his plays), he idimts that, soautj being what it ja at 

’I*reface to J/<vt»ritoH«ra p IjO 

’J/an aiid 6ujicrman, J-puilg £ktiiati</rv p x\ji 

’liid p.xix. 
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present, maraage is inevitable, and he turns his attention to the 
pmetical question of its reform. No very definite conclusion is 
reached, but one of the strongest points in Shaw’s indictment 
of our maraiage laws (now to some extent amended in this 
respect) is the impossibility of obtaining divorce for any other 
reason tliim adultery. The right to divorce, he maintoins, ought 
to be free and unquestioned if either of the parties wishes it. 
In the Bishop’s words, “ unless the law of marriage (is) first 
made human, it (can) never become divine. ”* Several diSer- 
ent views of mm-riage are given in this play. The Bishop and 
his wife are a happily imrrried couple in the old-fashioned 
sense ; Lesbia, a fastidious lady, wants chikh-en but objects to 
having to live in closest intimacy with a man as a necessary 
consequence ; Edith claims her economic independence if she 
maiTies ; Collins takes what might be called tlie sensible 
middle- class \aew of maiiiage itself, but suggests that, if the 
parties wish it, the marriage should be dissolved when all the 
children have grown up ; the Bishop again prophesies that 
maiTiage, having long ago ceased to be a holy institution, rvill 
eventually give way to a deed of partnership. Shaw would 
insist, of course, that equal liberty in contracting and dissolving 
marriages should be given lo both parties, and that the wife is 
entitled to claim a reasonable living wage for her work as 
mistress of the household. In his preface he advocates the 
State endowment of motherhood. 

On the position of wromen in general Shaw has a good 
deal to say. An Indian, living in a country where (according 
to our Western ideas, at least) women have no rights at aU, 
and regarding Western women, in aU probability, as rather 
over than under-emancipated, may be sm'prised to find this 
dramatist declaring that the position of dependence to which 
women are reduced in England and the inequality of the laws 
regulating the relations between the sexes ar-e a menace to 


^ Getting Married, p 235. 
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soaety. Sbaw, liowe>er, laja loo njucli slreas upon the 
ptedomuuiUogly maternal aspoetof woman and here, as in some 
other matters, he allows his soaologicol cnlhugia®m to carry 
lijin too far He baa said reoenlly that the nxL-on lor the 
success of his women characters bes in the fact tliat he has 
always assumed that women think and act precisely as ho 
himself thmks and acta. * There is a certain truth in this, 
but the pnuaple is a little dangerous for a dramatist- How- 
everi there la no denying the atcdlenoo of many of Jus studies 
of women, espeaally joimg women hLo Ann Whitefidd, Elhe 
Dunn, Hypaba Tarleton, Edith Bndgtnorth, Vwic Warren, 
Norah Eeilly, Slargaret Knox, Baihora Undcr=haft, Eliza 
Hoohtde. In the^ young people and ilitir corresponding 
male counterparts {though the '.tudics of ihoc are far IcaS 
mimeroua) Shaw seems to place his hope for the future of die 
race. Thur predommant qualities are cooIno»5 and courage^ a 
direct and practical manner of faong the problems before thciOi 
and an amazing energy and \ilality Sbaw’fl enUre dramaUc 
work 13 indeed a glorification of youth, and bereui chicSy hea 
its constractxro lalua 


The most iKothantcnbatmoI English lamily Ue mil 

he lonnd m the pby ol Sliialhmce nnU ,u u,„„gh 

attacts m the same dmKUon are not nanUog m other nlaia* 
Slmw has nothmg to say agamst the eontentm J ideal 

oiaomesaehapp.nc»,exerpttLalu.sb,no means mentahle 

^ posahly nM even common. He profels agamst the 
tyranny eicrcned hy many parenU oret lh<ar^,!„„ 
the dnM ha, its om. eim ? 

honed parents oton rompletely ignore Moreovea 
we call “natural aflecUon” is very latgtly ^ delusion th 
should be nothing unnataraJ m the fact which bag 
sorrow to many a moflier, namely that her diild nmy 

' CoUis, p 111. ” ' " ■ 

*e.g Plays Unpleasant Prelace p iru -- 

Oslhnsf 2{amed pp 196 2*7 254, Mid Preface. 
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the company of its nurse or even of a sti’anger to tliat of her- 
self. “ Every child has a right to its own bent. It has a right 
to be a Plymouth Brother though its parents be convinced 
atheists. It has a right to dislike its mother or father or sister 
or brother or uncle or aunt if they are antipathetic to it. It 
has a right to find its own way and go its own way, whether 
that way seems wise or foolish to others, exactly as an adult 
has. It has a right to privacy as to its own doings and its 
own affairs as much as if it were its oivn father.” ^ H3'patia 
in this play is a carefully brought-up ghl who revolts against 
the tediousness and inanity of a life spent in a round of sick- 
visiting and parties; her father, Tarleton, and his friend Lord 
Summerhays both, in difierent ways, feel the difficulties of 
parental responsibility. As Tarleton puts it, in a sentence 
which must have given many a pai-ent pause, “I tell you there’s 
a wall ten feet thick and ten miles high between parent and 
child.”’ The closely related question of the education of the 
young is also touched upon. Shaw has many hard things to 
say of the English public school and University system. It is 
ti’ue tliat like others (Mr. H. G. Wells, for instance) who have 
attacked the same system he sometimes criticises without full 
knowledge, but he is certainly in the right when he insists that 
the ordinary practical lessons of self-help and good citizenship 
should be more strongly inculcated than they are in the vast 
majority of our schools. The things which a child should be 
taught are those which Avill qualify it “ to live in society Avithout 
wasting other people’s dme,’” — fairly comprehensive principle, 
when its meaning is fully worked out Shaw’s antipathy to 
scientific theories is well known, but unfortunately he often 
fails to distinguish between fads and genuine scientific facts. 

Bis criticism of the Cluisdan Church proceeds upon simi- 
lar lines. Shaw himself is a man with a deep religious sense ; 

^Misalliance, Preface, p xv (italics mine). 

'Misalliance, p. 40. 

..--^Misalliance, Preface, p. xxxvii. 
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It 19 sail Uiat lie atlcnila dna* rcgultrlj, itas'' lioelirijs 
cho0"<03 1 time when no pne»t h pre^t liiore are no o u 
wMnppen. Batbe nnintam.s wiili trotti, tbot CUn-ittanitj ins 
never yetl>e<ingivena fuc tnal, Uic «iniple socul and cconoDac» 

■w irell a- tlie ‘•pintail, pnncaples wludi it tsatbes IumqS ° 
rendered abortive h) the e^laUudniicnt of a lugblj complex 
ecde'iaislico-polilical s) stem, ivbidi bis o^cd tbc orgamsaUon 
of tbe Churcb for its own ends Moreover, Clinsliimtji a re i 
giQa of tbe Etot, bis lieen pervortod, lirgcl> uDcon'<ioO=l> 
perbap'., into a kind of pnraio inonopol> of tliQ Eorop^n 
nilvoQN to be teased out igam upon ihoir own terms to tbe oUter 
nabona of tbe irorld, ' Tbe test of i dogma is its unvfer^tj 
Aa long la die Qmrelv of EnghnJ prcaclios a -inglo docinne 
that tbe Brabman, tbo Buddlusb the Min«ulnian, tbe PiirsO^V 
and all tho other sxtanans vrbo are Bnb«li subjects cannot 
aceepk tt baa no Icgiuroite place m tlic counsels of tbe BnttiU 
ooiamonffciltU.’” He attacks tUc specific dogiii.i3 of tbe Ang- 
lican Church and the Church os an orgaoiaatton, but he slioirs 
no boatibty tovfordi tbe clergy or other reprc^entatircs of the 
Churcb, oi wboto sereral very favourable speamens appear m 
the plays— BndgeuorUi, Koeem, Major Barbara, AndCTBOO, 
Rankin, iloreU He has a profound ‘^ense of the ■spintual m 
man, and hia rebgion u, a Ubef m On. Life Force which is ever 
imp^g the umYcr«o towjnls a fuller and more perfect Ufa 
He 13 even prepared to caU Hus Life Forue God. But men 
must not cbng stobbomly tooniwom creeds “ Ihat is what 
13 wrong with file vrorW al present It scraps its oh:,olcte steam 
engmea and dynamos , but it won t scrap old prejudices and 
Its old morahms and its oH rdiswjns and lU old poUUcal con- 
bUtuUonsr* There <HaUaice3, wntten in ] 905, caplaut Shaw's 
gtnerd atUtuae,aJtbougbsub>eQucot events hare to «me extent 
roodiScd tho force 0! tbcir appbcation 


are expressed namlrin itoa (setaoe aei m the mU co^t^? 

}dk note lo AnJroela and tht Zn»n. 

* Major Barlara, p. 280 
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Other topics dealt mth in the plays must be passed over 
wth a bare mention. In three plays ^ he has touched upon the 
question of war, and though he does not appear to know very 
much about mihtary organisation and tradition, his general ob- 
jection to mihtarism is sound. Dining tlie late wai*, Shaw Avas 
one of the few people in EngUmd wlio did not lose their heads, 
and he suffered much unpopulaiity in consequence. His im- 
patience of scientific theory finds vent in one of the most 
dehghtful of all his plays. The Doctor's Dilemma, Avhere 
vaiious medical theories are satirised in the persons of a group 
of doctors of contrasting types. As a vegetarian Shaw objects to 
vaccination, and as a humanitarian to vivisection and to “ sport, ” 
but these antipathies are not intruded into the plays. 

^ ^ '*1? ’if 

Wherein, then, lies the value of Shaw’s criticism of society ? 
Chiefly in tire fact that he has clarified and braced om* think- 
ing. His plays are an intellectual tonic and it is not necessary 
to agree with aU or any of his views in order to profit by his 
criticism. The element of sairity in the plays has been suffi- 
ciently insisted on, but it should not be forgotten that there is 
vision -as well. Sharv’s vision of the futoe of the race is pro- 
claimed in Bach to Meihui,elah, of that of tire individual per- 
haps most clearly in Man and Siipeimian, tirough it must be 
remembered that he would have every man a “ superman, ” not 
one or two highly gifted individuals only. He insists upon the 
importance of instinct, and to follow instinct means for him the 
development of the individual not in and for himself, but in his 
relation to society. “ We are to think and believe what we can, 
and do what nature prompts us to, but those things alone are 
Avorth thinking and doing Avhich develop the indmdual, make 
the individual one with society, and mge society on towarxls its 
ultimate perfect form. For Individualism, if it be sufficiently 

a/id the lEan, The Man oj Destiny, Back to Jlethmetah, 
partlY. See also the preface to John Bull's Other Island, pp. xxxTiii ff. 

“Duffin, p. 220. 
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smcmj anil mtca=ic, lca\cH no room for cgoUsirt 

mao n It K‘'t brous'it Jtti- !•> U«n«c [yam 

ln(llvlllual:;^ro, ho f, nils hlIa^^J{ ficc lo face, not \tiU» an mUiw- 

ilunl, but iTilb a specie , and knows tliat to ki'cihiu j ‘® 
mu^t Ba% 0 tho race He can Imo no life except a fclmro m m 
life of llic comvaumtj anil if that life is unh ippi mul sqin i • 
nothing that he can do to paint ami paper anil upholster ao^ 
•ihut off lu3 little comer of it can really rescue htu» Iwin it. 
This noble ideal of seU-abnogition, llio sinking of self in tJio 
race, is Bernard Shaw’s iDe 6 ,-apj to lus aga 


BnJLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
Tho loUowtng works witt he founvl wbclnl Cot «► study of 
Bernard Shaw The list makes no daim to bo «liaustifc 
BcayAW) Suaw —UViU, Coasublc and Co, London. 
Latest edition, 192-k The phys nrccoiapleloiniwclte 
lolumos, but many single pla)4 ore pubUUicd Bcpar* 
ately 

M, Stobm Jauc&oi — Afedern Drama tn Europe 
London, 1920 

L-Leivisohs — 27r« Modern Drama London, 1016 
iLTnAic — Ib'>cn\n England Boston, 1919 
H. Wuxusis — A/odem English B-nfers London, 
1918. 


A. Hkojcmov —Oeorge Bernard Shaxc, hts Ufe and 
BV; London. 1911 The Etond-ml biography 
J McCabe -George Bernard SAaw, a Critical Study 
London, 1914. 

Joucs Bad — Bernard Skate Berhu, lOio 
A. Hamoi —Bernard Siau,, h ilUtere du k esiecle. 
Tho ongiDil Fwodi woik « out o! pnnl, 1 ) 0 , Hun, 
an Englisli tondataon by E. and C Paul puMjabal 
by Messrs. AUea and Unwan, London, 1920 


'The Qaiotessence of Ibseniam p 137 
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H. C. Ddffin: — The Quintessence of Bernard Shaio. 

London, 1920. 

Edward Shanks: — Bernard Shaw. In W'l'iters of the 

Day Sei'ie.^, Ni.sbet and Co., London, 1924. 

G. Norwood: — Buripides and Shaw, loith other Essays. 

London, 1921. 

J. S. CoLLis: — Shaw. London, 1925. 

A. Henderson: — Table-talk of G. B. S. London, 1925. 

G. K. Chesterton : — George Bernard Shato. London, 

1910. 

Holbrook Jackson : — Bernard Shaw. London, 1909. 

P. P. Ho^vE: — Bc't'nard Shaw. A Cntical Study. 

London, 1915. 

H. Skdipole : — Bernard Shato : the Man and his Work. 

London, 1920 ? 

H. Owen: — Common Sense about the Shaw. London, 
1920 ? 

The articles in Anglia, Beiblatt, which accompany the 
publication of every fi'esh volume in the Tauchnitz edition are 
usually worth studying. Ai-ticles on single plays or on various 
aspects of Shaw’s work are constantly appearing in the leading 
English, American, and Continental reviews. Among the most 
important recently published in England are those by H. A. 
Jones on Bernard Shaw as a Thinker ; see The English 
Review for June, July, August, and November, 1923 (Vols. 
xxxvi, pp. 532-6, and xxxvii, pp. 65-74, 227-231, 644-8). 



HINDU SYSTEM OF MEASUREMENT 

P. K. ACHARYA, I.E.S., M.A., Ph.D., D. Lit., 

Professor of Sanskrit 

In the Silpasatras the linear measui-ement is divided into 
six kinds, namely, mdna, lyramdna, parimdna, lamha-mdna, 
tinmdna and upamdna. The measuiement from the foot to 
the top of the head is called mdna. Pramdna is the measure- 
ment of breadth, Parimdna is the measurement of width or 
circumferenca Lamha-mdna is the measurement along the 
plumb-lines or the lines dra'wn pei-pendicularly through different 
parts of the body. Unmdna is the measurement of thickness 
or diameter. And upamdna is the measurement of interspace, 
such as that between the two feet of an image ; this measure- 
ment is taken from one plumb-line to another. ^ 

Of these sculptm’al measures ondna or the measurement 
of height, when refers to an architectural object, is generally 

" Tira =5Tfir STOW qftiinif i 

=5 Tim \ 

Jinnif qRer: i 

(Munasara, LV. 3—8.) 

Gf. 

i 

(This is followed by the description of rfT^nm ) 

(Matsya-Pura^, chap. 258, v. 16.) 

Tim ufgw jfhijg?iim ^ i 

(Snprahhedagama, xxxiv, 35.) 


43 
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TaE ALLAEABAJO UNITOESITI STEDJES 


called utscdha It is mdicatcd by fi\c proixirtions "ind 13 tccb 
nically Uaown as sonitlat paufkitka, jwjadoy sarto-XanuXa 
or d/tanat/Oj and adhhuta, ^ard^ka is lint which is peaceful, 
in this proportion tho hught of a building is» apul to its 
brcadtli, and Una IS a graceful proportion Ptt«Ah{i/o is that 
which 19 at once strong, eminent, ncli, complete and perfect, 
m this proportion the liciglit is IJ of tho breadth, and this 
gives the building a good stability, cmincnco and perfection 
Jayada is that which gives joy , m tins projiorljon tho htighl 
IS of the bitsidlh, and this gives a pleasing appearance to a 
bmldmg 5rtet a lanw/a IS that wliith fulfils all desires, it is 
oUierwise called d!ujna>la or wcalth*giviDg In this propor 
tion the height ifl Ij of the breadth, and tins is intended to 
make a buildmg strong as well as beautiful. Adbhuia w tliat 
which 13 marvellous , m Uus proportion tho haght is twice the 
broadlh, and this gives a wondcrfid loiiinc&s and gorgeous look 
to a bmldmg * 


The comparative heighU of tlio componcnl members of an 
arclutoctural object generally and a scailplural object m special 
^ are Uown aa 3aT,ya-.„«na. ■ mm oidusmly appliol 
tomage8,iti3callc J tala nano. ' But when tho Uught of 

tt'»<«»>'Oen«TK«aa,Sa,U,,uwo,u„„ot,%n,,Oi auuj 

ard mousnreraent for lands. ^Unr , 

' ofjgronity “PP^m 310) 

sum ^irf^w^Rdvr , 




See Manasara, xui 3 G ~40 XXvi? 21 — a.,) 
xxxin m - liT , 216—217 248 Xiv 86 97-101 lit, 

• See pp 46—43 23 — at et*. 
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aa image is determined by comparing it with some other 
objects, it is called ddimdna or primary measurement 

There is another land of measure taken by the exterior 
and the interior of a structure. It is called ghana-mdna when 
the measurement is taken by the exterior, and a ghana-mdna 
when taken by the interior. ^ 

The ddimdna or the primary measurement is divided 
into nine kinds as the height of an image is determined by 
comparing it with (i) the breadtli of the main temple, (ii) the 
height of the adjourn or sanctuary, (iii) the length of the door, 
(iv) the dimension of the basement, (v) the height of the 
worshipper, (vi) the height of the riding-animal of the deity, 
(vii) in accordance with the tdla-mdna, and in (viu) cubit and 
(lx) ahgula^ (finger breadth). 

Each of these nine measures is again divided into nine 
kinds, apart from the tlu-ee divisions in accordance with the 
sizes, namely, large, intermediate, and small.® 

The proportions rmder i — iv natm-ally vary in accordance 
with the variation of the objects mentioned thereunder. 
Under these heads no general rule has, therefore, been 
prescribed. 

(Mtinasara, xxxix 65.) 

{Ihid., xxxra. 330, see for 

context 291— 329, 33l f.) 

^ . (Munasara, lv. 10—15.) 

^ g jRTnwRTf rsqu i 

^ i 

(Milnasru-a, lv. 22, 15.) 
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TUn ALLA,UUJA» BMVKRSlTi aTUDlW 


Tlio iKiglit of the mwgt^ when compared \Mdi Uio liagUt 
of the wor4iipper, ndmiU of wno LtniK It way ci^ual 
to the full hcigiit of tho wor^lttpixar, way cxUsml up to liw 
h-ur-limit oa tho forehead or the <^c-Uuc\ uo-^Up, chin, 
vrm-liniit, hrc-iat, ficnrt» iwcl, *ind tlio «c\-organ.’ 

Tho hiight of the miige, when compared 'Mill Uio height 

of Its ndiag-aainuil, ulmits of tho Ramomnolamlsasmthoeaso 
of the wotafiippcr’s heigfiL But m cum of iho ndmg'awioaUhe 

height la futtliLc di\ idwl into uisaujduya aod Aoufvtodfayt** 
the latter being half of tho former* The titsoi-odai/i* « al-O 
measured by tlie mguK or fingcrhreadtli of the idol * 

In tho tUln-tnana Uio (aco including ilia head is sstated 
to bo the Unit of inccuarecncnt* But tula is UjO tediwcil 
name for tho distance Iwtwccn the bps of Uio fully stretched 


sttfhnaf*a ai gtf l mss » 

5VWW w wToisof > 

*WjTWSWtts3 I 

. - . tMiinaiin LV .>0 — 33) 

wen j 

3TpT''raT*a 

*nStftnwr 

««thns3 srawnr , 

^ ww ?nn i 

(Munaiits uxi\ 24—28 <»« 
uxll 1-3 aw Miv 2783 IV 15 3D 3^16?'°’ 

^ Jdwwejps , 

. , , fMan«ura. lv ; 

r Rmu -fcy'f.n i 


i nxi n 22.) 


(ll^ya Parana, chap 25$ , 
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thumb and middle finger/ In tliis system of measurement, 
the height of an image is determined in accordance with tliis 
unit. Thus an image is of eight-tala measiu'e when its whole 
height is eight times its face, and of seven-tala measiwe when 
the height is seven times the face, and so forth. 

The face which is the unit of measm-ement in tliis system 
is itself measm’ed in angula or finger-breadth. Thus it is 
stated, ivithout any specification of any tala-mana, both in the 
Matsya-Purana, and tlie Brihat-Samhita that according to one’s 
own angula (finger-breadth) the face of his own statue is 
twelve angulas (nine inches) broad and long; but the latter 
authority adds that according to the ai'chitect Nagnajit the face 
should be (twelve angulas broad and) fointeen angulas long in 
the Dravida style.* The Suprabhedagama has, however, speci- 
fied the particular tala-mana in measm’ing the face. Accord- 
ing to this authority, in the lai’ge typo of ten-tala the face should 
be 1 3 J angulas, in the intermediate type 13 angulas and in the 
small type 12^ angulas; m the large type of nine-tak the face 
should be 12 angulas, in the intermediate type 11 -I angulas, 
and in the small type 11 angulas, and so forth, ^ In. the 


(Brahmanda-Puruna, part 1, Anusamgapfida 2, chap. 7, v. 97.) 

(Suprabhedagama, xxx. 22.) 
(ilatsya-Purana, chap. 258, v, 19 ) 

(Brihat-SamhitsI, LVIII. I.) 
The commentary quotes Nagnajit in full : 


?mT ^ i 



(Suprabhedagama, XXXIV. 85—37.) 
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TUL VLLAUABAl} tJNIVEllSITi STtJDILS 


MunasHra Uie lueaiure of tlio fico togtllicj with lU diiluxJit 
parts Is gi\en scp irately in all Uic ttn namelj, one U> 

ten tala systems * 

The Bimbamana Im n-fixctux (o twche kinds of tdla- 
mdna, each of ivUidi is igam subdiiidcd into Uiree tjpes, 
namely, luge, mtcrmcdalc ind suulL According to tins 
luthonty tlie sj'jtcm of one tHa is U'od for measuring the 
Vandukas (probably some lusccls or reptiles), two tala for 
birds, three tda for kinnaras (mythical beings with human 
body and horse’s head), four laU for goblins (bhuta), five tala 
for Ganeia (v deity with human body and elephant’s head), 
SIX tala for tigers, ^teven tiKforjakshas (demi-goib), eight 
for man (male and (unalc), mno 131a for demons (dToan), ten 
tSh for superhuman beings and Buddha, clcicn tala for gods, 
and twelve tah for fiends (raksliaso) * According to iho 
Suprabliedaganu tlio deities foniung the Triad arc measured in 
the tlircc (largo, intermediate and small) types of Uio tcn-tSla 
system, other go<ls as weU as tlie female dciUts m the nino- 
^a, dmno beings, sages and men in the cighufila, Ctnds and 

JomoM(nUhas. imdasura)mUic«,wn-iaa. hcaicnly uiu^- 

w.thl.un™boJy 

and clopUant’s head (VmhnaL-i. »/- r \ i ir- 

(a«ari Vishnu) .nihoke-afrlT’ n, ? 

tWlak, Bsh m U,e two-Ula. ml “ , 
n.3„da (!rt ol b»a) m 

la stated to ba of Iwonly angulaT* Th 1“““ 
JMguLm^Ue AniBiinadbhKk of 

‘beepp 49—68 

*Biml«imana (British Moscum Me- „„ . 

the ^nzont^ 

r or (Iclaita see Maoasuta. belois 
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Kasyapa also has described the different varieties of the 
tala-mana, hue the objects measured in the systems are not 
clearly specified. ^ 

In the Manasara the details of all the ten or rather nine 
tala-mana, together with the different objects measured in these 
systems, are described elaborately and may be translated in full. 

The largest type of the two-tala system in which the 
goose, the riding-animal of Brahma, is measm’ed (M. lx. 


6—35) : 

1. Height of head ... ... 4 parts. 

2-3. „ „ neck ... ... 8 

4. Height (length) of heai't (chest) 11 
o. (Below this) height of thigh ... If 

6. Height of knee ... ... 1 

7. Length of leg ... ... If 

8. Height of foot ... ... 1 

9. Breadth of face ... ... 3 

10. At the back of the head ... 2 

11. Length of face ... ... 4 


‘i'saicrt^ (?) frorai 1 

In a slightly different way : 


WRqsgi-ciRr 3 II 

(SnprabheilSgama, xxx. 30— .34 ; xxxiv. .37 — 40.) 

This authority has also referred to the ten tala systems but not 
in detail (ibid., XXX. 3 — 40). 

' Amsomadbheda of Kasyapa (Ms., see reference in the Cata- 
logue of Eggeling, 3012. fol. 251 f.). 

7 
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TUL A1.LAUAU\.D t>nLKStTA STUDILS 


8 parts. 

8 


12 Keck at the root 1 lurt 

It tapcra from bottom to lop iinil is furniabed 
\nU» two facc«i (beaks) 

13 Length of l>dl> (kuk^lii) 

14 Place of the stomicb (udan- 
sthlna) 

15 From the bcUj to Uio root of Uie 
tail 

16 Brcadtli of wing 

17 Length of wing 
18. Height of mng 

0(1 Ti"i " '“■‘““■s'-fcgra) 

-0 ^Ulckne^-) of Wing 
21. Length of arm (biliu) 

22 Elbow 

23 Width at tho foiipatt of tlie head 
" K root of Uie per- 
fectly round ihigb 

Breadth at the forepart 

of knee 

» log 

" wle (palm) 

fortpart’ "“'"'■““Eor at the 

31 Length of face “ “ 

32 Breadth of ihee ^ 

33 Length of eye 1 

and ila breadth should b« ^ ^ 

34. ““;“-WeeoU.oe,e-£.e^„r‘‘'" 

35 The crest above the hcail ^ 

^ 1 part 

®part8. 

4 


24. 

23 

20 

27 

2a 

29 


16 


1 

1 

8 

1 

6 

2i 

H 

i 

1 


head 
37 Its breadtli 
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And the rest is left to the discretion of the artist : 
Seshaiii yuktya prayojayet (35). 

In the seven-tala system the whole height is divided into 
84 equal pai'ts which are distributed as follows : 

1. Crown of the head (murdhni) ... 2 parts. 


2. Face... ... . . 10 

3. Neck ... ... ... 3 

4. (From neck to) heart .. 10 

0 . (From heart to) navel ... 10 

6. (From navel to) sex-organ ... 5 

7. ^uraga (? surahga, the hole) pTthamsa (?) 

8. Thigh (liru) ... ... ’ 3 

9. Knee (janu) .. ... 3 

10. Leg (pada) . ..3 

11. Length of arm ... ... 20 

12. Elbow ... ... 1| 

13. Fore-ai-m (prakostha) ... 16 

14. Palm (including finger) ... 8 

15. Foot... ... • ... 11 

16. Breadth of the face . 7 

17. Width of the neck... ... 5 

18. „ at the arm-joint ... 5 


19. „ of the chest between 


arm-pits 

20. j, by heart 

21. „ „ mid-belly 

22. „ loins (ka^) 

23. „ of thigh 

24. „ „ knee 

25. „ „ leg (jangha)... 

26. „ at the ankle 

27. „ of the sole 

28. „ „ the forepart of arm 

29. „ „ fore-arm ... 

30. Wrist 


14 

12 

16 

12 

8 

5 

4‘ 

3 

4 
4 

1 


* • « 



12 TUB XI.LJ1.HUS1.D UBHElwm SCTBIBB 

JV WiiUi ot Pt1>b 

S2 LengUv o{ finger ^ 

In »be ug\«t-ta\a Byelcm length dividetl mto 

90 equal parts nluch aro disinbulcd ns follows 
1 Head irom the croinn (nshnfeha) 
to the end o{ Uio bait on the 


lotchcad 

1 parts 

2. Thence to face (up to the 

chin) 

104 

3 rhenoe to necL 

1 

4. n rt heart 

104 

5 , n navel 

lOi 

6 „ the mtd^belly (up to 

soi-organ) 

104 

7 The thigh (below sex-organ to 

knee) 

21 

8 Knee 

3 

9 . 

21 

10 Foot (height) 

3 

11 Length of foot 

14 

12 Breadth of face 

9 

13 Width of netL 

b 

14 Shevddor (op to ann-jomt) 

4i (3 & 14) 

16 Widdv at tW T«>V ol inn 

D 

10 Length of ana 

21 

17 Elbow ^ 

U 

18. (From elbow) fotearnn (half of 

face) 

64 

19 Palm indudmg finger (equal 

to face) . 

lOi 

Tlie rest dioidd ho as before. 


In the largest typo of flie nine-tak system the whole 
length 13 divided into 112 equal parts (M. ux. li-^ 4 ) 

1 Grown (head ^per) 4 
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Face 12 


(2. 

(Tlience) foreliead (up to the 



eye-line) 

4 

3. 

Thence to tip of nose 

4 

.4. 

Thence to cilia ... 

4 

5» 

Neck 

4 

G. 

Thence to heart ... 

12 

7. 

)) navel ... ... 

12 

8. 

„ „ sex-organ 

12 

9. 

Thigh (tivice the face) 

24 

10. 

Ejaee (=neck) ... 

4 

11. 

Leg( = thigh) ... 

24 

12. 

Foot ( = knee) 

4 

13. 

Palm (from thumb to forefinger) 

16 

14. 

Arm 

24 

15. 

Elbow 

2 

16. 

Forearm 

12 

17. 

Palm (up to the tip of middle 



finger) 

12 

18. 

Breadth of face ... 

11 

19. 

Width of neck ... 

8 

20. 

„ round the arm-joint 

8 

21. 

„ of knee 

8 

22. 

Shoulder 

5 

23. 

Chest between the ai*m-pits ... 

20 

24 

Width (breadth) at the mid- 



beUy 

15 

25. 

Width at buttocks 

17 

26. 

„ of the loins 

19 

27. 

„ at the root of the thigh 

m 

28. 

n n w 1®S 

74 

29. 

„ „ middle of the leg 

6 

30. 

Breadth at tlie „ „ 

4 

31. 

Knee-tube 

If 

32. 

Ankle 

If 

33. 

Heel-breadth 

4^ 
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TBE ALLVH\TJA.D BNlVEMlTi STUDIES 


34 Breadth of nrapida (fore-part of 

the foot) 17{?)part^ 

35 Breadth of tlio palm (? sole) o 
30 Length of tho largest too 

37 Breadth b » ^ 

Breadth of nails is half of their lengtli- 

38. length of fore-loo (“thumb) ^ 

38 BreadUi, , 1 (? S) 

40 SMdlo too 3 (brcadlh 7 j ins) 

41 Fourth toe {bito3th 0 jans) 

42 Liiaatoe 2 (brcacltli 5 jivis) 

Breadth of mils is half the breadth ol tlie Bugen. 

43 Width It the middle of the 

ana 7 

44 Width at tlie elbow 7 

45 „ B forearm 

40 B n irnst 3 


47 

Breadth at the root of the palm 

b 

48. 

B B fore-part of the 



palm 

4 

49 

Length of the palm 

G 

and the remainder is tJie middle finger (?) 

50 

Fore-finger 

Si 

51 

Ring-finger 


52 

Little finger 


63 

Breadth ol thumb 

1 

54 

n forefinger 

G yavas. 

55 

n middle fio^r 

T B 

5Q 

B nng finger 

6 ^ 

57 

B httle finger 

4 - 


Fingers ate made tapering Wroot to„aid, tho tip. 

The fonspm of Hu, natl, a, 4 or i „o™ than thcH 
length, and their breadth at the Op „ o„e, too, 
or three janm The thumb a dirfed into tno 
parts (pamnlandtheotheriiiigetsinta three parts 
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(purviin). The line of wisdom and siii;h otlier lines 
are drawn on tlie palm. 

The eye-brow* should extend from the eye-line to 
the hair (near the ear). 


58. Length of eye . . .2 parts. 

59. Breadth of eye - . ... 1 

60. Length of ear ... ... 4 

61. Drum of ear ... ... 4 

62. Breadth of eiu* ... ... 2 


The rest should be as in the (uttama) da^-tala system : 
Navatalottamaiii proktaiii sesharii cha dasa- 
talavat (64). 

[n the intermediate type of the nine-tiila system the whole 
length is divided into lOS equal parts : 


1. 

Head ... . . 

3 

2. 

Neck 

3 

3. 

Knee 

3 

4. 

Foot 

3 

5. 

Face 

12 

6. 

Chest 

12 

7. 

Belly 

12 

8. 

Loins •• .. 

12 

9. 

Thigh 

24 

10. 

Leg 

24 

11. 

Arm 

24 

12. 

(From arm) forearm (including 



middle finger) 

18 

13. 

Largest toe (up to heel, is equal 



to face) 

12 

14. 

Foot ... * 

15 


The rest should be discreetly made. 

. In the smallest type of the ten-tala system the whole 
height is divided into 116 equal parts (iM. Lix 67 — 100) : 

1. Head (from crown to hair in the 

forehead) • ... ... 4 parts. 
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Face 12 


; ALLAUABAD tJNmWlTy STODIiS 


2 Thence to tho qre-hne (*A 


forehead) 

44 parta. 

3 Thence to tho tip of Iho nose • 

4 

4. Thence to the chm 

34 

5 Neck-joint 

14 ( 1 ) 

6 Neck 

4 

7 Thence to heart 

12 

8 Thence to nard 

12 

9 Thence to sex-organ 

12 

10 Thigh (from below eex-organ) 

25 

11 Knee 

4 

12 Leg 

25 

13 Foot 

4 

14 Length of foot from heel to 


loigest toe 

164 

15 Length of am below the line of 


hiccough 

25 

16 1 , elbow • 

2 

17 „ foreann '• 

19 

18. „ palm (up to the Up of 


middle bnger) 

124 

19 Breadth of face 

U4 


21 


23 


arm 
I ^ec 

. ann by root, elbow, 

wmt 

24. (Leagtb of) hboulder 
25 Width of the taid-belly 
20 „ the boJUjockfi 

27 Breadth oftheloms 
28. Width at the root of thigh 
20 n of the huBO (-cap) 

30 Breadtli or iindfli o! knee-tube 

31 » o! anUe 


8i 

8i 

6,6.U 

‘20i 

154 

1S4 

19 

124 

64 

4 
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32. 

Prapada (tip of the toes) 

6 parts. 

33. 

Length of lai-gest toe 

4 

34. 

„ fore-toe 

4 

35. 

„ other toes (half a part 



less) ... • - * 

Si 


and their breadth or width is the 



same (? half of their length). 


36. 

Breadth of elbow 

6 a 

37. 

„ forearm 

5 

38. 

Breadth of wrist.-. 

4 

39. 

„ palm 

5 

40. 

Length of palm ... 

7 

41. 

„ middle-finger 

63 

42. 

„ fore-finger 

5 

43. 

„ of ring-finger 

5 

44. 

„ little-finger 


45. 

„ thumb 

# 

46. 

„ ear 

4:i 

47. 

Height of ear-di'um 


The rest not specified here should be 

as in case of the 


largest type of ten-tala system. 

In the intermediate type of the ten-tala system the whole 
height of the image (of a female deity) is divided into 120 
equal parts (M. lxvl 2 — 78) : 


1 . 

Head (from crown to hair on the 



forehead) ... 

4 parts. 

2 . 

Forehead (up to eye-line) 

5 

3. 

Hose (up to the tip) 

4 

4. 

Thence to chin ... 

Si 

5. 

Neck-joint 

1 

0 

6 . 

Neck 

4 

7. 

From hiccough to heart 

13 

8. 

Thence to the limit of navel ... 

13 

9. 

Thence to sex-organ 

13 

10 . 

Thigh below sex-organ 

26 


8 
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11 Kncfi 


4 jKuiSi 


12 Leg 

13. Foot 

14. Length of foot (from lied W the 
tip of lirgesttoo) 

15 Length of arm below the lipo of 
hiccough 
IQ Elbow 

17 Forearm 

18 Pulm (up to the Up of iniildle- 
finger) 

19 MidtUc-finger 

and palm proper the reuuioder 

20 Thumb 

21 Fore-fii^ec 

22 RjDg'fuigcr 

23 Lttile*Gxigcr 

24. Breadth of (aoo up tocar 


23 

„ „ (below thi<»)frc>n 



car to car 

ll 

20 

Breadth of nod: (at root, middle 



and top) 

7 

27 

Breadth of diosl (between arm* 



pits) 

15 

28 

Width of cadi breast 


29 

Hught of breast 


30 

Distance between breasts (nipples) 

1 

31 

AVidth of the tupplo 

2 

32- 

Breadth (bdow the breasts) by 



the heart 

13 

33 

Width of audrbdly 

v\ 

34. 

Breadth (below this} by the navel 

13 

33 

Breadth (of lower belly) below 



na^el 

15 

36 

Width of buttodka 

20 


10 

2G 

20 

13 

0 

7 

4 

4 

12 
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37. Width of loin ... ... 24 pai’ts. 

38. Width at the root of each 



thigh 

13 

39. 

Width by the mid-thigh 

12 

40. 

Width at the foie-part of the 
thigh 

9 

41. 

Width of knee ... 

7 

42. 

Widtli at the root of leg 

6 

43. 

Width at the mid-leg 

5 

44. 

Breadth of k aee-tube 

4 

45. 

„ ankle 

4i 

46. 

Width of sole 

4 

47. 

Breadth of sole at the fore-part 

5 

48. 

Breadth of heel ... 

4 

49. 

Length of largest toe 

4 

50. 

„ fore-toe 

4 

51. 

„ middle toe 

8i 

52. 

„ fourth toe 

3 

53. 

„ little toe 

2 

54. 

Width (breadth) of largest toe . . . 

2 

55. 

„ „ fore-toe 1 part= 

8 yavas. 

56. 

„ „ middle toe ... 

7 „ 

57. 

„ „ fourth toe 

6 „ 

58. 

„ „ little toe 

5 „ 

59. 

Width at the root of arm is 3 
and Avidtlr of knee 

10 parts. 

60. 

Width at mid-arm 

63 

61. 

„ „ fore part of arm ... 

6 

62. 

jf elho^v ... 


63. 

„ „ root of forearm 

5 

64. 

„ „ middle of forearm 


65. 

„ „ fore-part of forearm 

4 

66 . 

Jf Jf ^vrrst ... ... 

3 

67. 

Width (bj eadth) of the palm 
(from tlrumb to little finger) ... 

5 



TUL AU\auJVD UMVfcliaiTY bXUDlL^ 


Widih (it the root) of tliL,forc- 

Gja^as. 

Width (it Uioit)ot)ofnng»hnga‘ 

(same) G ^ 

Wnlih (at the root) of IitUo'fiugcr oj „ 

Width (at the rout) of middlo 
finger 7 ^ 

Ejc»bru\vs ifo placed between forehead and ejft 
Bruullh of Ljo 
Eengtii of e>o 

Breadth of no-o up to end of 
Uio lip 

Widtl. of nOi.0 al die middlo 
" » at tlio root 

Distance between the ejes 

_ ” » » c>obrow3 

b<ingth of c)o*brow 

M Bradih of ojo-brow ■, 

par^i/l'V*'\ '^*«ded into three (equal) 

P t» '"■tore), of rrhith the Maah sphere is one 

t-i » r,:[ t 

ten-tSla system. ‘JtPO “t 

PostrU 


7d 

74 

75 
70 
77 
7a 
79 


1 part 
3 parts. 


1 part. 

i 

1 

0 parts 


82 

83 

84 . 

85 

86 
87 

8a 

80 

90 

01 


Width of face fun .u 
Width of upper 4 
tVidlhofloaerlip 
Leegth of hp 

^'=“‘>d-ero-btDw 
Height of ear 

;^ntfliofthodma.„£eur 

Ibiiness (el the drum , 

Width of 

Length of 


1 part 

4 parts. 

5 javas. 

6 „ 

2 parts 

(?) 

4 

4 

4 
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92. Upper-breadth of sex-organ (is 

equal to length)... ... 7 parts. 

The rest should be as m the case of the lai'gest 
t 3 'pe of the ten-tala system. 

In the largest type of the ten-tala system the whole height 
of a male person (god) is divided into 124 equal parts (M. lxv. 
2—179) ; 


1. 

Head (from crown to hair on the 



forehead) 

4 parts. 

2. 

Face (horn hair on the forehead 



to chin) 

13 

3. 

Neck... 

4^ 

4. 

Neck to heart (chest) 

13^ 

5. 

Heart to navel 

134 

6. 

Navel to sex-organ 

13-1 

7. 

Thigh from below sex-organ ... 

27 

8. 

Knee 

4 

9. 

Leg ... 

27 

10. 

Foot 

4 

The length of face is divided into three parts, head to 

eye-line, eye-line to lip-line, lip-line to hiccough-line. 

11. 

Length of ai-m from (below the 



line of) hiccough 

27 

12. 

Elbow 

2 

13. 

Forearm (extending to wiist- 



joint) 

21 

14. 

Length of palm (up to the tip 



of middle-finger) 

134 


a. Palm proper ... 

7 


&. iSIiddle-finger .. 

64 

15. 

Length of foot ... 

17 

16. 

Largest toe (from heel) 

44 


Its breadth 

24 


Its nail 

ife 


Breadth of nail ... 

■ii 
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17 


18 

10 


20 


21 


22 


2'J 

24 

25 


20 

27 

28 


29 

30 

31 
3i 


1 lie nail H 10 wle urcular and its foiv-od„'o h 
flisli) niid one pirt m Mttnt. 

I’orc'-loo 1 parts less 

OQO 

Iti bniidth 1 part and 

1 }a\x 

iLddlt toe 3} parts. 

Its brcodlti 

Fourtli toe 3 jurts plus 

000 3a\a. 

Its bre ultli I pir t minus 

ono } aML 

Little UK IJ parti 

Its Ircailth } parto plus 

1 java. 

Thou- noils are ball of ibcir respccUto breadtlis 
The middle lino from anUo to 
the tip o! sole 


rrum tills 
hfcl 
Breadth of b«.I 


bno (o lilt, root of 


From side to hctl 
Root of bee! 

Width 

Height of the mid-Xoot 
^oto^ hast hro parts. 
BreadUi of anU© 

tulw (aboie) 

at Urn middle oil^ 

^dth at the root of hg 


8 parts and 
6 )aras. 

1 parts, 
o ports md 
1 jaso. 

3i parts 
6 

0 parts and 
0 yai as. 
G parts. 

3 

■1^ 


Gi 

8 
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33. 

Width of knee 

9 parts. 

34. 

„ mid-thigh 

12 

35. 

Width at the root of tliigh 

I3i 

36. 

Width of loins 

20 

37. 

„ buttocks (above) 

18-1 (?) 

38. 

„ mid-belly 

18^ 

39. 

Width at the heart 

16 

40. 

„ by the chest 

184 

41. 

Distance between the arm-pits 

21 

42. 

Breadth above this 

22 

43. 

„ between the arms 

244 

44. 

Breadth of neck ... 

9 

45. 

„ face in its fore-paid 

12 

46. 

Breadth of head by the hair on 



the forehead 

10 


From the hair on the forehead 

to the eye* line 


there are two (equal) parts, 

one of which 


is the forehead, and the remainder is the 
eye-part. 


Between the forehead and the eyes, the places for 
eye-brows are left. 

47. 

Length of eye-brow 

5 

48. 

Breadth „ 

24 


The breadth at the middle is half of this and 


the brows taper from root to the other end. 

49. 

Distance between two brows ... 

4 part 6 

yavas. 

50. 

Length of eye 

3 parts. 

51. 

Breadth of eye 

1 part. 

52. 

Distance between two eyes 

2 parts. 


The interior of the eye is divided into three parts, of 
which the black sphere is one part and the remainder 
is the white sphere. The shiny sphere mthin the 
black sphere is one part The sight (retina) proper 
is situated within the shiny sphere. The upper 
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and lower co^enngs (lids) of tlio interior of tlie 
eye are each two parts. 

The eyes are shaped hko the fish and the brows 
like a bow 

53 Length of ear 4 parts. 

54. Drum of ear 4i 

55 Foie*part of car (»imd-brow) Ij 

50 Rar-hole, its length and breadth 2 and 1 

67 Distance between the drums 2 

58 Thickness (befitting the ear) 1 

Breadth of ear 2i 


09 

70 

71 

72 

73 
74. 
75 
70 

77 

78 

79 

80 


The rest is left to the choice of the skilful 
Distance from eye to ear 
^VidtU of nose 
Tip of „ 

Breadth of nostnl 
Length of nostnl 
Hole of nostnl 
Its breadth 

Haglit ot nose-up (puslikan or 
four-faced part) 

Breadth of nose-Up 
BrauW, of , ho middle 
» at the root of nose 
Height of nose 

Tip (below goji) 

Dnp 

Breadth 

Grcumrera.oo(,bo,oth.i,) 

^^Ihofopporhpbolowihm 

■\Vidth of upper lip 


- — »l't>vrup - 


7 
2* 

1 

C yaros. 
i part. 
5 yatas. 

Ipart 

2 parts 

3 

H 

ij 


4 yasas. 
1 yava. 

3 ya^as 
1 yava 

5 yasas, 
1 part 


4 parts. 
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81. Three-faced part (trivakti-a) 

length and breadth each ... 2 parts. 

82. Ch-cumference (above) ... 2 

Teeth numbering 32 are in both lower and upper jaws. 


83. Chin below the lower lip 

1 

84. Length of jaw 

3-^ 

85. From this (jaw) to ear-joint ... 

10 

86 . Height of drip between the jaws 

1 

87. Breadth of semi-cireulai- jaw ... 

If 

88 . Goji (tip) from jaw 

1 part and 

89. jMid-neek (from jaw to its root) 

2 yavas. 
2 parts. 

90. Its projection ... 

1 

91. The eye on the forehead (tliird 
eye)... 

i or f of 

There should be 98 eye-lashes; the 

other eyes, 
hairs on the 

neck and face should be discreetly made. 

92. Width at mid-arm 

8 parts and 

93. Width of elbow ... 

2 yavas. 
7 parts. 

94. Width at mid-forearm 

5 parts and 

95. Width of mist ... 

1 yava. 
3^ parts. 

96. Breadth at the root of palm ... 

7 

97. Breadth of mid-palm 


98. Breadth of fore-palm 

5 parts and 

99. Back of palm up to wrist 

i yava. 
65 parts. 

Thence the length of the fingers should be proper- 

donate as stated before. 

' 

100. Length of ring-finger and of 
middle-finger 

4f each. 

101. Length of fore-finger 

5 

102 . „ „ thumb 

4 
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103 

Lengtli of liltlo-fingcr 

4 parts 


104 

Width at Uic root of thumb 

li 


105 

n » t> » n fore-finger 

1 


lOG 

» » » » » nog-finger 

1 


107 

u n » « M middle finger 




The width of (tapenng) fingers at Uiur tips is f or 
one-fourth leis llian at the root. 


The widtJi of the nails is ^ of tlie breadth of the 
rcfepoctue fingcr-lips, and the length of the nails la J 
greater thin Uitar widUi, and the foie-parls of the 
nails measure two ya\as. 

The four fingeie (beginning wiUi tlio fore-finger) arc each 
dmdedmto three parLsandlln, thumb into two parts. 

108 The portion between tho roots of 

fore-finger and thumb 6 parts. 

100 Ita thickness 2 


110 Thence to wnst 
lU TUicknc.'S of the portion below 
the tbuinh 
lly Its width 
113 Breadth of heel 

114- Its thickness 

115 Ita fore-part 


a 

3 

4 
3 

1 port and 


IW totaoroftopal^ , 

117 Its width ^ 2 parts. 

The palm IS „ , 1 . - *1 jayas. 

taioit, son*, ““fa lil-e those o( lotus, 

the hand should bodlscrcotlv 

m 11 head „ , 

no Tbcncc to the end of car ^ 

120 Tbenco to the end of nose 

121 Shoulder (abo.e tho^^, 

luccough) from the neck-iomt ^ 
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122. From neck-joint to hump ... 5 parts. 

123. Thence to the line of buttocks 27 

124. Thence to anus ... ... iSi 

125. Breadth to the left of it ... 21 

126. Width of the back of loins ... 17 

127. Width of the back or middle- 
bod}-- (madhya-kaya) above this 17 

128. Distance between the breadths 

above this ... ... 21 

129. Distance between the arm-pits ... 27 

130. Drip of the backbone ... 1 

131. Breadth of the loins- joint con- 
nected vdth the backbone ... 2 

Thence should be measured the belly. 

132. Width (breadth) of ribs-plank ... 12 

133. Distance between ribs-planks ... 4 

134. Height from ribs-plank to shoul- 
der ... ... ... 

135. The portion between the breast 

and backbone (brihati) ... 7 

136. Its lengtli (up to ann-pit) ... (?) 

137. Brihati up to breast-limit ... 16^ 

138. Breadth of loins-line ... 13 

139. Projection of the root of 

thigh ... ••• 5 

140. Width of perfectly round or 
spherical balls . . . 

141. Width at the back of perfectly 
round breast 

142. Drip or depth of hiccough ... 1 yava. 

143. „ „ „ heart ... 1 „ 

144. Distance between the limits of 

breast ... ••• 134 pails. 

145. Distance between hiccough and 

arm-pit ... ••• 13a 
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146 Depth of navel 

The iia>ol-pit is made circalir 

147 Length of lower belly from oavd 

to loma ^ 

148 Lower belly firom nascl to 

where cloth is altadicJ to 
body ^ 

140 Height from loins to the root of 
sex-otgan 

150 Breadth of sex-organ at the 
hack 

151 Thence {? loins) tho length of 


sex-organ 1^2 

152 Length (width) of tesUdes 24 

153 Breadth o! tosUdes 24 

154 Breadth, of sex-oigon 1 


The teat is left to tlio ihscrcUon of tlio artist 
^esham yukUto nyaset (M. lx\ 179) 

This largest type of the ten Kla measure is used in 
measuring tho images of Brahma, Vishnu* Rudra 
and such other gods (M. u. 29 , xi,\ 184-185} and 
of the statues ol tho de\olecs of the Sayuj)^ class 
(II us, 12) 

These measuree are for general guidance^ alternation 
being allowed for ueslheUe reasons.’ 


(Hana3a.t», iJtv ISO-lSl > 

Seetteia(A*dffie«ciicso/fae«ineasotc3KiTealnii to 

Rao’fl FJemeata of HmUtt I«»nography (\<il l AppenUix sr*^ 
Se« also Mr W S HaJaway s borne Hman Siloa 
Ihtvr relation to Sontii Indian Scnlptnre (Ostasiaiiscli« 7 ^ 
Apnl-Jme, 19U .oL .. »> 1) ” 
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The ddimdna or primary measurement asa foresaid com- 
prises nine kinds. ' But from tlie details given above of the fii’st 
seven lands, it is clear that they are in fact not primary in the 
ordinary sense of the term. Of the last two kinds, namely, 
the cubit (hasta) and ahgula (finger-breadth), the former is 
but a multiple of the latter’ . The ahgula alone, therefore, is 
really intended to be the ddimdna or primary measurement 
although the ahgula itself is divisible into still smaller units, 
namely, yava (barley-corn), yuka (louse), liksha (nit), valagra 
(hah’s end), ratha-dhlili (car-dust), and paramanu (atom).’ 
Thus the ahgula measure has reference to both comparative and 
absolute measurements. 

* See p 45 

’ Manasara (ii. 48-52) : 

12 atigulas = 

2 vitastis or ) 

24 angulas J 

25 angnlas = 

26 angulas = 

27 angnlas = 

4 hastats = 1 dhanus (bo-w) or daOiJa (rod). 

8 (JancJas = 1 rajjn (rope). 

But according to the Kautillya-Arthasastra (ed. Sham Sastri, 
p. 107) : 

10 dandas = 1 rajju. 

3 rajjns = 1 nivartana. 

’ 8 paramahus = 1 ratha-dhuli. 

8 ratha-dhulis = 1 valagi’a, 

8 valilgras = 1 liksha. 

8 lihshSs — 1 yuka. 

8 yukas = 1 yava. 

8 yavas = 1 ahgula (largest). 

7 yavas = 1 ahgula (intermediate). 

6 yavas = 1 ahgula (smallest). 

(Manas2i-a, ir. 40-47; similar lists are found in other works also, 
and the smallest unit, paramanu, has been variously defined, see the 
writer’s Dictionary of Hindu Architecture under Aiigula.) 


1 vitasti. 

1 kikshu-hasta (small cubit). 

1 prajapatya-hasta 
1 dhannr-mushti hasta. 

1 dhanur-graha-hasta. 
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Directioiis are al^io gi\cn with regard to the u=o of the 
four djOtrent kinds of Aa^ta (cubit) wludi is tlic dnd nmluple 
of angula The cubit of 24 ai^las is uacd for measuring 
conveyances (jana) and coudics, of 25 augulas for measuring 
temples (vimana), of 26 angidas for measuring wluch 

includes budding lands, ediOces (barmya), eoasoyance {yaoa) 
and couches (parjatika), and of *>7 angulas for mcasunng 
villagesi towns and forts, etc- But die cubit of 24 augxdas 
may bo u'^d in measuring aU ihetie objects * 

This angula measure is lacnbonod tliroughout the Vedic 
and postrVcdie literature.* Thu* in the ^alapatha Brahmana 
angula or finger is stated to be the lowest measure.* Pradcsa 
or «pan is also mcouoned as a measure of length in the 
^atapatlia and Aitareya Brahmana^ as well as in the (IliliaDdo* 
gya-Upanisbad * 

Tho ^uUa*Sdtn of Baudblyaoa defines orotns as equal 
to 2 ^radcia\ each of 12 angulas, and so mal>cs it equal to 
24 anguias * 

* ^ ^ I 

g i 

ar I 

(Maoa&ira, u SI— 5S) 

* The Baddhist literature as well as the epigrapliical records 
codUiq copious references to the auaufa tneasiue Theyhosever do 
not give auy tuU tables. Besides, owing to the limitalion of space 
they are left out m this article Fuller details will be found la the 
writer s Dictionary of Hiadu Architecture under Auflu/a 

* ITiWt I 

This 13 bis lowest measure namely the finger ” 

(Satapalha Brahmana, S 2 1 3 ) 
* S-atapatha Brahmana (in. 5 4 5 tto.) 

^itaieja Brjihmana tvm 5, etc) 

Chhaiidog>aDpanishad(v 18 1 etc) 

(See Vedic Index, Macdonell and Keith ir 50 ) 

‘ ^ulva Sutra (see J R.AJ» J912 p 231 note 2) 
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The ICautiliya-Arthaiisti’a starts mth ‘paraviuinu or 
atom, and takes its measures as in the other tables up to ahgula 
of different yavas or barley-corns. It makes 12 ahgulas equal 
to 1 pradeLa and 2 prdesas to 1 aratni which is usually called 
hasta or cubit. Kext it makes 4 aratnis equal to 1 danda 
(rod) or dhamts (bow).^ 

Frequent mention of ahgida and its multiples prddesa 
(span), hasta (cubit) also occm's in the epics (Ramayaua, 
and Mahabharata) and the Manusamhita.’ 

Like the Manasara referred to above, all the other avowedly 
architectural treatises contain detailed accounts of the whole 
system of measm’ement Then- treatment of the subject is simi- 
lar. Eeferenee to the Vastu-vidya may serve as an illustration. ® 

The astronomical works have also frequently referred to 
the subject. The tables are, however, similar' in all these works. 
The Siddhanta-su’omani, for instance, contains a table identical to 
the one given fr’om the Manasara.* The Brihat-samhita has got 


‘Kautiliya-Artbasilstra (ed. Shama Sastri, p. 106 f.) 

(Rum.iyana, vi. 20, 22, etc.) 

luui ?f?JUTUirHf I 

^ (Maiiusamhita., VIII. 132, 271, etc.) 
^ era'll URHIVIJJH I 

^ ^ qn: It 

'iwiiliRih nWi sfhdRC ii 

tiuBT it 

(Vastu-vidya, ed. Ganapati Sastri, I. 3-5.) 

H StHr: || 

ci^s^ ^ it 

(Siddhanta-siromani, ed. Bapndeva, p. 52-) 


10 
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a Similar tilbla' According to Dr Kemthe angulciov di^t 
mentioned in the Bnhnt-saUiluta “has no absolute but i 
relative value , it is the module and equal to “»■« 
ivhole height of Uie idol, or of kJoI and seat 
together ” * 

The tables giicn in the Poranasare also similar The 
^L■^tsya Purana contain'! sudi a hit * TheBrahmanda-Purana 
contains a little more detads according to this Puratia yoiana 
IS tile highest measure, ivhich is used m measuring settle* 
ments * 

The Rj]a-vaUahha*maadana has suppbed an important 
hst of tlie miilhples of angvltt * 


1 aiigula is colled 

2 angulas ore , 

3 « „ „ 

4 h H „ 

5 , 


7 

8 
0 


Matra (umt) 

Khla (a digit of the moon) 
Parvan (a digit of finger) 
Mushti (fist) 

Tala (span) 

Kara pada (the palm of the 
baud) 

Drishti (the eye) 

Turn (qmver) 

Pradesa («pan) 


Brihat^hitAfLVrn 12) »U comDaentary quotes ^ranTig^m 
hiOi (vm 13J see above) for the deUniUon of paranUOu and 
then explains (he tabic as given m the aforoBaid Siddlianta 
Biromaoi 


* J R. V S (new senis) voL vt p 323 notes L 2. 
Matsra rtiraPa (chap 253 v 17^19) 

* w I 

ugieitM 5 au ii'ijfota u 

(Br3hiniLn<ta PuruPa, part 1 Anosamgapada 2 chap 


7 V 100 - 


*RSia rallabha masiUna (ed N4r«yana and Yatovanla Bh-.rai 
Introdaciloo) 
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10 ahgulas 

are 

called . ^aya-tala (the stretched) palm. 

11 » 

» 

„ ... Gokarna (cow’s ear). 

12 „ 

)) 

„ ... Vitasti (span). 

16 „ 


„ ... Anaha-pada (? stretched foot). 

21 „ 

)> 

„ ... Eatni (cubit). 

24 „ 


„ ... Aratni (cubit). 

42 „ 

33 

„ ... Eashku (cubit). 

84 „ 

3 > 

„ ... Pm-usha (height of a man). 

96 „ 

33 

„ • . Dhanus (bow). 

106 „ 

3 > 

„ ... Danda (rod). 


The Suprabhedagama which gives a veiy elaborate 


account of the whole system contains a lai’ge variety of 
alternatives for the multiples of ahgula as given in the 
preceding list : ^ 


JT 

1 

ahgula is called 

. . . Bindu and moksha. 

2 

ahgulas are 

33 

... Kala, kolaka, padma, akshi, 
and asvinl. 

3 

33 33 

33 

. Budrakshi, agni, guna, sola, 
and vidya. 

4 

33 33 

33 

... Yuga, bhaga, tur(l)ya, and 
veda. 

5 

33 33 

33 

. Rudranana,indriya, and bhuta. 

6 

33 33 

33 

. Karman, ahga, ayana, and rasa. 

7 

33 33 

33 

. Patala, muni, dhatu, and abdhi. 

8 

33 33 

>3 

. . . Basil, loka (for dik-pala), and 
murti. 

9 

33 33 

33 

.. Dvara, sutra, graha, and 
sakti. 

10 

33 33 

33 

. . . Dis , nadi, ayudha , and pradm’- 
bhava. 

20 

3) 33 

13 

Trishu, and vishku. 

30 

3> 33 

33 

. Gati. 

40 

33 33 

33 

... Tri-jagat. 

50 

33 33 

33 

Sakvari. 


^ Suprabhedagama, xxx. 10 — ^16. 
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60 angulas are called 
70 „„ „ 

80 „ „ „ 

90 „ „ „ 

iOO ^ „ 


Au &ikraa 

Yaslifi. 

AtyasUtu 

DlintL 

An-dbnti 


Thu Agama also supplies in Ibis coansjctioa an intw:<sUng 
liit of the cardinal number! wlucli now-a-days do aot go 
t>e>ond feisAu (100,000, ono lac) in iho Indian coimting and 
’miBiou’ (10,00,000, ton hcs) m ibo Western system * 


Eka 

1. 


W 

Eata 

100 

Sabasra 

1.000 

Ayata 

10,000 

JCtytita (otbern'ise cillod likislia) 

100000 

Pntyata 

lOVOOOO. 

KoU <kto4a or kror) 

10000000 

tnaJa 

100000000 

Slum 

1000000 000 

Nikharva 

10000000000 

Saokha 

100000000000 

Padma 

1000000000000 

Saiandra or Segun 

10000000000000 

Madhyantara 

100000000000000 

Run 

10000 000 000 txiftjo 

Apara 

100000000,00000,000 

Pamidha 

1000 00000000000000 

*Soprabbed&g4ma SXX 17~-20 
Figures even larger than parAriha 

are still nsed in counting 


reTeaues, popalatioii, ete. but they are referred to by the miiliiplea of 
lac or kror m India and million la the 'Wefileni couatnea. So out 
of the eighteen cardinal nomhers seven or eight are nowin actual nse 
tVhelher or not all the eigbteca aombers were ever actually used la 
coantuig 13 altogether a qaestioa and need not be ihgcnsaed 

here. Xor would any nscfol porpote be served in discassmg ^ere 
the comparaliye valne of tbeanoentund the modem methoda of 
coanting 
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“ Kow the ahgula or finger-breadtli may be the theoretical 
unit; it may well have been originally the actual unit and the 
source of other measines. But we can hardly doubt that the 
hasta or cubit eventuall}^ took its place as the practical unit, and 
that a correct scale was maintained by keeping in pubhc ojSices 
a standaixl hasta marked off into 2 mtasiis and 24 ahgulis. 
At any rate, the hasta is the practical measure to which 
we must attend in estimating all the other’s.” Dr. Fleet ^ 
also following Colebrooke’ takes hasta for easy computation 
at exactly 18 inches, which gives f inch as the value of the 
ahgula^. 

^ J. R. A. S., 1912, p. 231, note 2. 

“ Essays, I. 540, note. 

^ The BiahmSniJa-Purana gives a ciu’ious origin of thert%«7« 
measure. It is stated that people at first used to reside in caves, 
mountains, and rivers, etc. They began to build houses in order to 
protect themselves from cold and heat. Then they built Ichetas 
(settlements), puras (houses), gramas (villages) and nagaras (cities). 
And to measure their length, breadth and the intermediate distance 
between two dwellings {sanniveia) the people instinctively employed 
their own fingers. Thenceforward the afigitla is used as the unit of 
measurement. 

(Bi-ahmivnda-Purana, part 1, 2nd Anushaihgapuda, chap. ‘ 7, 
V. 91-9.5.) 
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32 


For 

or rather “pricking, etc... 


Substitute 

or rather on “ pricking, 
etc. 


- ADDENDUM 


P. 140, 1. 20, etc. “The King of RSjagfha” — 

The expression is wrong and is dne to the old reading Raja- 
gaha-Naparri pTdapayali” (1. 8). ’ KhSravela does not say that RSja* 
gflm was the capital of Rahasatimitra. ifr. Jayaswal’s revised read- 
ing “ Rajagahavji upa-pidspayati" (J. B. 0. R. S., IV, p. 378), which 
had formerly escapetl my notice, simply shows that KhSravela came 
in conflict with the ilagadhan power at Rajagjha and he may not 
have entered the capital of Magadha till the twelfth year of his reign 
(1. 12). There is no ground for assuming that Eajagrha and not 
Pataliputra was the capital of Ifagadha in KhSravela's time. [ Vipa- 
mimcitum in 1. 8 of the inscription is probably gemndial in sense 
though infinitive in form, a not infrequent usage in (ArdhamSgadhl) 
.Taina te.xts.] 


-V, B, — P. 140, n. 3, 1, U — * Yntsa ' should be ‘ Yidi^a ' 


1^1 CUIXt^JLUpuiaijrj .ixUBUXi cvu.tK7ixipuxcu.jr jlxuq^u 

123 32 Harit ... ... Harit 

124 4 V. 61 ... ... V. 61 



I « ) 


Paoe Lixr 
128 2J Ilun 
no 35 P\6V'ifana 
ni 30 Samira 


112 40 
133 2l czn^ 
130 >> Vcr<s 


Verse 

140 37 ^aVadnpa 
148 3 Suaea 

140 31 Luiler 
101 20 Bivcm JItaU (tlio 
32 Lagidca 
1C3 20 „XaJ 
104 27 ^fwsFr(^ 

28 


107 24 Ar3yaJe%a 
29 stUula»Uapt3' 
32 

169 25 m Ku, that 


'valepa 


Scpuirm: 

ITnn 

Pufkiinina 

'* •sirrafui’a'ftwfhi 

nrw 

verses 

vuso 

^akadvlpa 

Su^na 

Ludus 

Bavciu Jutaka, (UiO 

Lag)dni 

XlXai 

f^tn 

Aryadeva 

sthula-hastiT-valepa 
>n Ku that 
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KSETRESACHANDRA CHATTOPADHYAYA. M.A., 
Lecturer in Sanskrit. 

I ^ «T<isjdr 
?is^nszr7 ^ 

'jf 3ira^ ^ I 

qwtf 

3H: Tff^ 3^: II 

INIr. K. G. Sankai-a has tiied to show in the second 
number of the Indian Historical Quarterly (vol. I, pp. 309 — 316) 
that in spite of the almost unanimous view of scholars to the 
contrary, Kalidasa should be assigned to the first centmy before 
Chiist, and he seems to me to have made a strong case. 
3ilr. Sankai’a has before this expressed himself in favom* of the 
usually assigned date of 4t]i — 5th centmy AD., ’ and his 
present change of view seems remarkable. "When I was first 
acquainted mth Asvaghosa’s Saundai-ananda and its concluding 

‘ The following abbreviations, besides those most nsual, are used 
here : — Bu. for Buddhacarita, Sau. for Saundai-ananda, Ku, for 
Kumarasambhava, Ra. for Raghuvanisa, Me. for Meghaduta, 
for Smith’s Early History of India (4th edition), C.H.I. for 
Cambridge History of India, D.K.A. for Pai-giter’s Dynasties of the 
Kali Age, I.H.Q. for Indian Historical Quarterly, Q.J.M.S. for 
Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, J.B.O.R.S. 
for Journal of the Bihai- and Orissa Research Society, A.B.I. for 
Annals of the Bhandai-lrar Institute, A.H.D. for G. Jouveau-Dub- 
reuil’s Ancient History of the Deccan. 

* Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, vol. VIII pp. 278 — 
292, vol. IX, 17 — 56, X, 188 — 190, and Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Institute, vol. II, pp. 189—191. 
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80 Tut ALLAH iBAD M'iVttH&llt STUDIES 

\crsM in my unJei^raJuafo ih}<* 1 fooual ^ 

ASvaghosa wta Uic borroircr mil not KSlitl-iA-J ^ 

confinncJ ino in my opinion. I nm OiLrtforo f / ^ 

with iThat Sir Sankara noir «>« about iho rclaUons between 
y ~U Alsa and Aaiaghovaonp 312 of this article Some ou 
jears ago when lecturing to ioyda.ss on iho luslorj e*f 
literature I began a tliorougb 8 tuil> of tho quB'Uon, w » , 
unlortunitcl), could not bo fini-'lial at the tune* S y 
baling uoiv taken an ultogctbtr difllrcnt ltn<^ I can no more 
hope to be able to return to it But as some new facts bad come 
to my notioQ or new mtuprclalions occurrod to me, wlucdi comv 
probably be utibscd by spoaahsism the field, I lake tins oaasion 
ol publidung them, unequtvocaVtf admtUitiff the \nccm}>luc- 
ness and other dejiciencies of my teorl Tlie pn>cnt 
should be taken as a tupplcracDt to Mr Sankara's and should 
bo read wuh \t 

Since Cowell publisliod Uic Buthlh'icanla md irroto w its 
preface (pp x, xj, xa) about Uio rdation between Kabd^ 
and Asiaglioso, scholars hato asoumed Uiat the former had 
borrowed from the latter And this is but natural, for lias not 
Daxwm madoe\ololioiustsol us all? Xho “fimshwl picture" 
must be latex than and baxe come out of tho “ruclo sketch." 
There is no inherent wnptobabihly m this assumption, for 
Buddhist tradition knows J%£\ ngliosa as a great poet, and if 
Bx Thomas is xight in idenbfymg him mlh AtyaSSra and 
iUttccta,* the number of works wntten by him was very 
large Such a prohfic wnto- wouMhaidfy lack m ongmalitj 
Ono fragmentary drama lias lx*tidi«»>erodw Central Asia 
cbimmg to be wntlcfl by As^aghosa, and two more found with 
this manusenpt haic been asen bed to him.* That AsTaghosa 

’ Ka^mdraracatiasatnoccAra, latroducuon t, m .“il 

Ii.«ra op 4Q5— 8 and Indian AnUnwy pp Album 

vr’^ T* f^npulmpmarana oj Aivaeho*a pnblwb.<id fay 
sor n Ludirs in Ibe SiUongHUrichle dec kOwglich Pren«,C^>,!l 
Akademie der \V isrfnschaften Berlin 1911 pu 388— 4U 
plates) and BruthstUcke bmldbistieelier Dramco, li«g v H 
Beclm 1911. ****• 
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was invited, according to Paramartha,^ to give a literary form to 
tire Vibhasa compiled by Katya)^anlputr'a and others, clearly 
establishes his hune as a writer. There is also nothing in- 
congruous in the great Kalidasa’s borrowing here and therefrom 
this “Buddhist Ennius,” for can it in any way deti’act from 
the great merits of our poet Eabindranath Tagore, says a cer- 
tain scholar’, that his poems show tire influence of the Vaisnava 
poets of mediaeval Bengal ? I fully admit that this assumption 
of scholar’s has notlring uimatm’al about it, but is it gi’ounded 
on so str’ong evidence that we must take it as correct ? Is not 
Hemacandra’s position in Jaina literatme somewhat similar* to 
that of Asvaghosa in Buddhist and is not Hemacandra under a 
deep debt of gratitude to a whole host of preceding rvriters “? The 
analogy of om’ Rabindr’anath also seems to me to be inappro- 
priate, but I shall not discuss it here. I compar-ed some of the 
similar passages in Kalidiisa and Asvaghosa, and many of them 
clear-ly indicated who borrowed from whom — the uniform 
indication being that it was Asvaghosa who had borrowed. 
I had wanted to make a detailed study of all the works of 
Asvaghosa and to trace the development of his hterary style, 
but inaccessibihty of sources and the diversion of my orvn 
studies to other chairnels prevented me from doing aU that I 
wanted to. But I present my rmfinished picture before 
scholar’s in the hope that if they ar’e convinced of its correct- 
ness in main features in spite of deficiencies, somebody better 
equipped than myself may some day take it up, finish it and 
remove its shortcomings. 

* Life of Vasubandhu, translatecl by J. Tabakusn (“ T‘oung- 
pao, ” 1904 — p. 12 of its reprint). Dr. Takakusu published in the 
J.R.A.S. for 1905 a summary of Pimimartha’s Life of Vasubandhu 
and a discussion of its contents. Scholais "who are not satisfied with 
his views about Vindhyav.lsa and his identification with the author 
of tlie Sankhyakurikiis will do well to read his translation of Para- 
mSrtha’s Life of Vasubandhu in the “ T‘oung-pao,” whose careful 
study led me to reject Dr. Tukakusu’s own inferences. 

11 
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flio concluding oi the Swndacanan<lJ< rc 
above, which set mo on thw track, are — 


jid » w < 7 fir ^ 

*nw Bniftrahw ^ “ 

5T*in*rt^ ?n9 ^ * 

a ?t xg^ snfir^ ^ '■ 

fvwg'w? w 


Hicsc ^cnca •'how tliat Aavnghosa tloe^ ^ . 

i yiofesstj'j poet Actually he is more of a . 

a monk) a poet, m spite of wh-it Mr Xinman ^ys 
luni>* for ho la scldoro «o eloquent, so impre>®J'<^ £*3 
wntea on religious or philosophical topics He h'ls wnt a 
this work “for the extinction of ^Ie^lle and not lor enjoy tni* 
of plflASUi'ca ” “ in the form of a kavy^" “but making it wnt^ 
teaching of aaliauon,” that lU " readers (ht hslcners), who 
are by nature turn&I to other thoughts, may understand it (aco 
ukoit to heart) ” , “ what has been wntten elsewhere in the form 
of a religioua (ext” is heujg lepeated by our author “ m the 
way of a kavj a, as i bitter medicine i^ mixed with honey when 
gnen to a patient to dank (bat it may he acccptabli. to him ” 
Tins d once shows that Aiiaghosa wntes under a constraint 
Ho would rather wrjto diipcUy about moifu, as ho >^} s he has 
done Ai-cadj , hut men are ** mad after Uungs of enjoj meat and 
averoo to salvation”, be Lai therefore no help but “to teach 
sahabon (which in\ oh es abandonment of J 1 enjoymentj,) under 
the doak of 1 (pliasont) kavja.” One should carefully 
ponder o%er Uiose words. Would wo expect ongintli^ here ? 
AiTOgboaa was out on paying the world m its owm com, 
or rather 'pnehng out Uw thorn with another,” as the 
SanAnt ex plosion goes, ife wiU eharia men with tlio 
’ L)U»ar> Hutorr of San&Iint &iici<ibi»m istcd (I'*20) p 33 
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poetic form tliey are accustomed to, but he will cliann 
them out of their passions. Such a witer would best 
achieve liis end by taking up the popular work or works of 
some professed poet or poets and modelling Ins work thereon 
and it seems to me that Asvaghosa has actually done this. I 
can never deny that Asvaghosa had the gifts of a true poet, 
that his Saiindarananda and Biiddhacarita * abound in highly 
poetical passages which can rank with any other in Sansla-it 
literature and, whatever may be the ordinary expectation, he is 
not wanting in originality in Ins poetry. If a philosopher is 
constrained to write poetr}', he will naturally read and try to 
imitate poems of professed poets ; but if he is himself not blessed 
by the Muses, his attempt will be a poor cjxricature. Such 
could not be the case with Asvaghosa who had the gifts of a 
real poet but whose lines were cast in other fields. He too 
seems to have turned to other models but his genius enabled 
liim to ti-anscend them soon. The last half of the concluding 
verse of the Saiindarananda, “ h 

“ therefore dis- 
criminating, what is there conducive to the extinction of desires 
in this work should be accepted by readers and not what is 
about enjoyment, as pure gold is always accepted after 
separating it from the dross that adheres to it in the ore,” 
clearly indicates Asvaghosa’s models. Is not the reader at 
once reminded of Kalidasa’s “d i 

tw: wfJrsPrft gr ii” (Eaghuvaipia, I, 10), 

“ Good men who can disciiminate between good and bad should 
listen to this kdvya, for it is in fire that the pmity or otherwise 
of gold is tested,” which in spite of differences shows a genetic 
connexion? That Kahdasa could have taken the idea from 
Asvaghosa and expressed it in a happy context is a prio^n not 
impossible, but some of the other passages agreeing in the two 
authors clearly prove Asvaghosa’s indebtedness. “for 

^ I omit from consideration the Gandpstotra and the other 
religious works. 




Si THE UMVERSITT STDDIES 

en]oymetit ,” la certainly 'i goo*! tlfscnption of KaIiJa«isptKm-S 
which are all laviah m their erotism, the bigger, the 
vamiiand the KiimlnaamUiii'a.* both “ending m Uie awee 
nesa of erotics.” . 

Since the publication of what Cowell wrote w his p 
to the BuddLacanta (pp x, xi), it has been customary to 
out the great «!imilantj between Buddhacanta, HI, 13— '-4, an 
Kaghuvamsa, VH, 5— 12, hut 'Sir SanVarahas don? very 
well in pointing out that the similarity extends to two more 
Tories (16 and 17) of the Raghmamsa and t!i.at Kahda&a MS 
said Uie self*aamc words m Kumarasamhliava, VII, 3b 70 
am in complete agreement wjtli what Mr Sanhara says iwj 
I need not repeat Ins words. But a few sentences of tlie lehs 
Mr Saradnranjan Raj on this '■abject doscne quotation 
**171160 an author repeats in one book what he has wnttenin 
another, it is «ute sign that he is repeating lus facounie ideas. 
On this eon«ideracicin, (he preaiimption is that Kalidasa w 
author fhese common idea* If he were not, he would 
not have para«l(>i.l them this waj The tluef docs not roake 
a di«play of stolen goods "* Another remark of Pnncapal 
Bay, made with reference to (lie naing from sleep of 
Aivaghoaa s damsels to see the pnocc ( m 

[ T ] trftg II Bu, ni 14;, roaj be quoted ‘The pnnee 
did not pass at midnight, and it la difficult to understand 
tills sleep m high quarter*” ’ Asvaghosa was obviously 

*1 beliere that Ealidso wrote onl} the first eight cantos and 
the rest came trom another hand Wliat tmde the pioct Icara 
Komanisambhav* (a n ork certainly mrher than the Raghovamsa 
and therefore not the last wntios of the anthor) onfinished cannot 
be delenniaed now Did the impropnety ot jajaitmstapitlT 
aamtliopatvir>v]na occar lobiin and made him Icaro iside his pen? 
It so the KnmSra mod be a posthamons publication Sneh a 
euppo Uion would explain the verbatim repetition of some lines of 
the pMm in the later KagiinTaOM. For another possible explanation 

* SaVnntala. 5lh p^goca. latrodacuon p 24 


* Tlid p 25, 


ih ^goca 
*Au>rr of 


iitory of banshr 
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thinking of tlie two descriptions in Kalidasa of bridegi’ooms 
going to the marriage, which is nowadays held at night. 
But some doubt about similar custom in Kalidasa’s days 
is cast by Ku., VII. 63, “ item 

I ii,” where 

Mahadeva is described as going by da 5 \’ Be diat as it may, 
the foui’di line of Asvaghosa’s verse, “ ( fetr: ? ) 

I,” they went about surroimded on all sides by cmiosity,” 
clearly betrays the influence of Ku., VII. 62, and Ra., VIL 11, 
“dtHT I 

II” Kautuhala (mentioned also in 
Kalidasa’s verse) is conceived by Asvaghosa as surrounding * 
the damsels in imitation of the netra-bhramara of Kalida-^^a’s 
beauties buzzing over their lotus-like faces. The simile of the 
lotus has not been forgotten by Asvaghosa as 1 shall presendy 
show. The last half of Bu., III. 23, 

«Tr?’T’iTrar5,” “they said slowly with pare hearts 
and not from any other motive ‘Blessed is his Avife,”’ 
completely proves, as Mi*. Sankara has pointed out, ^ that 
Asvaghosa was thinking of a similar’ occasion where the 
damsels did feel the dart of love. That Asvaghosa had Kali- 
dasa’s description in mind, is proved without the possibility of 
any doubt when we compare the passages m the Raghuvaipsa 
and the Kumarasambhava, particulai’ly the following verses : — 


Ea. 

HT HSR 

HgfcTRT iri^ in5?ll 


Ku. 

IRfsJRT srf^ iKVIl 


' Was As vagLosa misled by the mention of ? Probably 

he places the prince’s journey very early in the morning. 

5UI-, my emendation for ^ui: which hardly makes any sense. 

’ Similarly, ilr. Dhanapati Banerji, in Q. J. M. S., X., p. 87, and 
S. Ray, Sakuntaia ‘ Intro., pp. 27-8. I am indebted to Professor Dr. 
Radhakumud Mukherji for having drawn my attention to 
Mr. Banerji’s paper. 


THE \EL1UA.DAD BM%EaSlTY SlCOIES 


¥jTra7 *n3*mRi vi^sir i *n*l<n * 

5?TO*P5?p5niTOi *if ^iFTtr^T?^ t^vra" hI'O 

^rwT^’PEC'jf^^ iwV<!j Vi4‘Jwyr4 

sr ^ ^fT< i 

ijg iraisrf «i«>i ^ JTint 

tfa wft ^fawrr^jrt 

?Tg} ?nn fir »raT • 

ii^tn'uufd^^ 


*Rr fir ;pwp'3T*TifagTl It 1^11 (Compare SikuotilJ, V* 

^ ^5*n^=fvn 

dTTTa ’ptg^ >1^ 
<a aatfff m»ii 


^W“U3^6l fx'301 
J?^TOHnf»Jcr*ft®ar?iT t 
^ofJWlftl rsIdUnVIUi^ 
srofi* a&tma men 


Ivilidasa secQu to moLo tlie 4lam«<.N smitten mtli Io>c 'it 
the bndcgtoom’fl beautj and cnvioua of the bnde’s (and bnd&’‘’ 
fatlici's) fortune ’ This is altered by ABiaghosabccaU'eBuddhn 
la not a brnl^room going to many and it also hurts his puir 
tamsm that the aty ilimscls should thas fed attracted to a 
parapaii (another woman’s hn'band) , hence his “ 5$*prrfw 
»^g wiarant^ ” A certain want of restraint seems manifest in 
Kalidasa’s beauties, but the damsds in ASvaghosa's poem are 
made to goout to see the pnnea* with the permission of the elders* 

’ Sets the portions m thich type above^and also fiit* sumrsi* 
IB Ra. Vll 17 aod ,d the following Terse 

— ^ and w*™ refer to the other womea and not to iho •i^ladanijtj to 
whose presence Afs is earned after this (VII 19) 
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Bu., III. 13(^). Does not this expres- 
sion when contrasted with Kalidasa’s “ ^ 

(improved into in Ea.)” ‘ they thus behaved 

(or went out to see) lea\dng all other work ’ show that the 
puritan is seeking to improve on his predecessor ? Sankai’a 
has rightly drawn attention to the vmnecessary repetitions in 
Asvaghosa and these clearly indicate a no^ice’s hand. There 
is a slight indelicacy in Ku., VII. 60 (and Ea., VII. 9) 

gra: II” which is in chai-acteristic’ Kahdasean 
style and Asvaghosa has avoided it by combining this verse 
and the following one ( “ ?tviff^crr ^cdw[«4di’4i: ^ 

II” ) into his 

I 5M|.-d 





P. 87, 1. 18 
For “di: 

read “3n^f?n:arPRrsfe?m” 

i / 

the bridegroom passes rvhen the ladies are at their toilets 
which they leave at once. Asvaghosa makes the damsels 
rise from their sleep * to see the prince pass by. Eeference 
to finished or unfinished toilet is therefore impossible; brrt 
Asvaghosa has repeatedly spoken of the ornaments of 

‘ A[y apologies to the author of the tsTlftH ’Tff^'SJ for this expres- 
sion. 

^ Kern’s emendation quoted with approba- 

tion by A. Gawronski (Rocznik Oreyantalistyczny, I., p 23), is an un- 
happy one. How can one be 2 ^(^ 90 -lbha (=shameless) through /w'i 
(= shame)? The text as it stands gives quite good sense: the 
damsels felt ashamed of the jingling noise of the ornaments {mekha- 
la) worn near the privates. But that Asvaghosa makes the damsels 
hide (G^mi) these ornaments — an ineffective way of stopping their 
noise — and not take them off shows how much he was obsessed by 
the ideas of Kalidasa Asvaghosa’s attempts at varying his models 
often launches him in ludicrous situations 

^ Pr obably there is nothing incongruous in Asvaghofa’s 
— he may have made the prince pass very early in the 
morning when all persons had left not their beds. 
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jlie ladies which do suggest the toilet cliambcr Kah 
tlusas texts therefore mu t b'l'C been before 
Tlie idea m Kalidasas single <iT«t 

fKu VII 6*’ UiL, VII 11) u repeated (nica b\ U ^igliQsa^ 

gTctnrnarg 

tf^fM T^at^ imw 

f q^yt P t I gj^ ^ sur^remat «rsT ifswt ^ 

Dots not this dearly mdieatt who w Iho plagim.t hero ’ Ibe 
piiritmic monk haa takto cate lo omit “ tlic fragrance o 
vmo. And “ wi ^ « n <t^<4 i g ^cr gwi^ ” 

TTT 2 1 a b) dearly betnj tlic influeoco of Ra, Vlh 15 end 
Kut \^L 67 quoted above 

Profcvsjr Co vdl =ai 1 about these igreeuitnta “ Wc must 
not forget here that m Kalidasa the Icscription only belongs to 
•m episode m the ma n poem— in the Buddliist author it is ^ 

natural incideni m one of the most important chapters of the 

whole work Kalidasa merely bnngs in a ftw cbaracteflatic 
details as he is Uurryiog on to the marriage and the sub c 
quent attack by the disappointed nvals Asvaghosa d veils 
in a more le sunly viy on the v inous attiludas and gestures 
of the Touien, in order to br og out in bolder rehef the central 
figure of the hero Tbc^ statements seem very strange to 
iis. The desaipt on m Kahda>a has as groat connexion with 
the main theme as m Abvaghoso, or rather it may be said that 
the latter s de^enpuon l> highly inappropriate It should bo 
noted that the object of feminine cunosity in Ivalidasa l a bride- 
groom going lo marry Women stiU flock to windows and 
roofs of houses, ev eiy where in India, when a bridegroom parses 
through the treets in procession Therefore Ivalidasa s is not 
a humed description but an lodispen able th ng m an Indian 
poem. Tor Aivnghosa no justifKation can be si own what 
tie TomtodiJ IS altogethcroutof phcetherc. His only motive 
«ccms to hare beto to irud in the path of profe ^ed poets 
an I then to introduce hw rd gioub ug^tions Uui lie docs in 
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V. 24 c, d — “ ?nEr i%t %fT but 

unfortunately with some abruptness. Tbe very fact that 
Kalidasa’s is a short description and Asvaghosa’s a “ leisurely” 
one should indicate, unless anything is known or can be 
established to the contrary, that the latter is the later writer. 
Is not Asvaghosa more lavish in his expressions in both his 
works than the renowned master of Vaidarhlii style ? And 
ai’e we not aware of the increase in verbosity in Sanskrit litera- 
tee with the progress of time ? One such late poet felt con- 
sti'ained to say in a moment of self-realisation, “ 5 ^ 

^ What the Professor says about the impending attack 
by the disappointed rivals becomes altogetlier meaningless the 
moment we substitute the Kumarasambhava in the place of the 
Kaghuvaui^i, for no such incident awaits the bridegroom in the 
former poem. Professor Cowell (p. xi of his Preface) did 
not shi’ink from tracing Asvaghosa’s influence in Ramayana 
(V. 9-11), but a more sensible writei* makes Asvaghosa the 
imitator.’ lam fully conscious of possible Buddhist influences’ 
over Kalidasa’s mind, but what the learned Pi’ofessor has put 
down as a Buddhist idea (Preface, xi) ftuls to appear to me as 
such. Buddhism seems to have become a name to conjm’e 
with and we often find things soberly put down under its 
especial label, wliich are neither Buddhist nor Jaina, nor even 
Brahmanical, but simply Indian. 

In comparing Asvaghosa and Kalidasa, the Buddhacarita 
is generally placed by the side of the Raghuvaipsa. But a 
eai-eful study has convinced me that the Buddhacarita agi'ees 
more widi the Kumarasambhava than witli the Raghuvaipsa 
Avliich resembles the Saundamnanda more. The editor of the 


' Sisupalavdclha, IV. 10. 

Keith, “Classical Sanskrit Literature,” p. 23. 

In an ahintsa tendency. Are the influences Buddhist or 
Jaina ? There was a strong Jaina settlement in Western India in the 
first century B.C. when, as I shall show below, our poet lived. 

12 
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biundai-in'uitl i Ii ls suggested (Preface, iv) iLit the Buddha- 
canti wai wntltn eoilHa: lliui the baumknnanda, but I have 
little hoaiUtion in rejecting this* view An} one who reads the 
two booLs oircfullv will fed convinced that lliL Pandit 
H. P Shastn lias here gone irrong Professor Keith ' 
nghtJ} considers the Buddbacanta to be the later worL It is 
Ixscause the Saundannandi is hia first Idtya tliat Aevaghosa 
'vrotc those apologetic lines at tlic end of the work Wien 


wnting the Buddlntnnla, lus fame as i poet must have been 
established and bo needed no apo!og> But, of course we have 
no meaas now to detenome what were ciactly the last words 
0 t e BuddbacsmCL flic Cbmcsc Iranilation * seems to be 

^ ‘Tosing the praises of the lordly monk, 

ml (declare) lu, from first to last, 2300, without sJf- 
Zt '«lhoul desuc for personal nmown, but 

in^ wh.it the scnpiun* sa> libcncfittho world 2J10'’‘ 

of 

n-verenco a 1 "‘‘y ‘o all tin, world, who would not 

wanuntftl I ^hall ^''PP**'^ *** complete the sense seems iin- 
havcgucssedthtp n.v^"i die grounds on which I 

•md the Bachuvains.* SaunJarananda 

Kumatasambbai-i. Thr" Buddhacaiita and the 

conv incc mj rudtrs but T^T" * *^duco below will not all 

the cmnulati>e effect of tliP ‘ome ^nli and that 

To ““'r" 

first canto, ‘ 

■»«'<. ljccnsuggosl«db,“pi 5 ^“J^'“^*ootama, ^ms to 
to I 20, anJ U.o 

cow M Ilia and u,a S ““to o£ Ea. 
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verse “ i n: ^c[nar 

II” lias some agreements with Ea., II. 17, 

qrf% II.” San., 1. 10 “ I 

^lEiftisfsTq has certainly a resemblance 

vnth Ea., I. 50, “ m^ft4jj[fhq#:nE23i^H^ra: i 

II” and E.I., I. 52, “ =^cRl?I?l^r%TJfiEfEI^ IKqii^; I 
il” (also, Sale, I Act, “ ?ppr^T- 
3W3¥r5rgl^?!Tra'^: STREigr: ^5;Eq?cT 1 f^sqxET- 

'ETET^f^raim: jjEre'iqraHqqig g^^flnaTfvi^?^??stT%- 

et: U”). There is reference to the sacred fii’es in Sail., I. 11 
and also in Ea., I. 53. Ea., I. 50 and 52, just quoted, seem 
also to have some connexion with Sau., I. 12, “ 

I ?ET ^ II.” The folloiinng 

verse of tlie Saundarananda, “ ?ift i^nr ee sje: i 

^Eq f?r{%ET ^ II” seems to contain matter from 


two different verses of the Eaghu vain ki: 



_ rv 


i^ER ^tee; i) 
n. 8 and “ ( ^J^CTO 
I ) gvE ^1^5 ElERi; EE ITIrR ET^ETE I|” 

n. 14. Asvaghosa makes the Ksudra-mrgas (‘ small animals ’) 
roam in peace with mrgcis. But mrgci, by itself, does not mean 
only the big animal or the ferocious animal, either of which 
must have been meant by the poet, as ^uret: (‘ peaceful ’) and 
f^4 to{%et: (‘taught lessons of gentleness’) unmistakably 
indicate. Kalidasa has expressly mentioned the ferocious and 
big animals ( ‘ gSExETE;’ ’ ) and he has also made them 

and not the weak animals taught lessons of gentleness. This 
shows that in spite of his attempts at variation, Asvaghosa 
has betrayed his indebtedness to Kalidasa. “ ” 

in Sail., L 52, may have some connexion with Ea., L 20, “ e^ 
EfEE^EEl ilfFST^flrEEC E I ERWE: EIETET ^ II.” 

Similai'ly Sau., I. 56, “ eeheeterr# e I eetri^e 

^jtIIe EE^ns^ SRe; U” may have been suggested by Ea., I. IS, 
“ SRfTElffE R ERE> I R^RgUTgiR'^HI^E % ^ Il” 



93 inr ALlvnABAB TIMlVEBallY STODlta 

Hio last \ uvo oi Saimd inmnila, nnlo I. “ ’*"*'*'*’5 
TOBY. Sotr: tram SfistiaaPigaiaTtiafa^ ® 
ann ns wfir «” 

blances, jn wonK ulcas or allusion*?, to three consec utive a 
mKaglm>aMiAi,eanloI(34-20) 

« Fl^tgi i ql :pjr^ u 

1 ^rwrreff vT^ p?r •• 5tnf«T»7«^ 

?T5!nii Its ion 1 

be noticed tJiat tlie order hw been preserved by A^v'igbosn- 
Beforo I pass on to the next canto of tJio Saunchraniuiiii. 

I must dnw tlie attention of mj reader? to a particular feature 

of those rc'scmltl iDce> One may objett about m> inftrences 

that such coincidences are natural when Uitro is agrocmept m 
the subject-mafter and tlioy do not ncccs«.anly imply borrovnng 
But would rescmblaacca extend *50 far and bo dso almost UJ 
the Rame order mthout a genetic connexion ’ I have shown 
that some passages m ASiaglioaacan be exphined only mtbo 
light of K21ids«a’s wonlx Kalidfsa therefore must liaTS 
mitten first Tlien the prc-Iustory of iho ^akj as and thor 
l wanderings m the fore&t (the Rubjcct-mattcr of Sau, L) wlutJi 
gave occn&ion to Asvaghosa to wnle tboto poa-xages rc&euibhog 
Ka, I, properly form no part of his nsd 8,tory His mam theme 
13 the conrervion of Xaoda, lialf-brothtr of the Buddha, and all 
that M direclly connected with il-— including Nanda's birth and 
ancestry TVliat comes before canto IT 13 therefore irrelev mt 
Bui Klihdi>a is wniuig the whole history of the Raghus and lie 
must start from the very bqpiining riien, lus sending of the 
long Bdipa to the forcxt has an artistic significance* and is in- 
timately oonnectoJ mth Uio poet 3 own deep lov e of nature. 

Let us now proceed nidi the second canto of the 
Saundanmanda We notice tlie similarity of vcrse4,“g5esta5T 
w w *g I iap-sww 

* The erealMt pnnee m the line is Ihuna. Uo baJ to Iitp in 
in the forest before be became king. Dasaraiha obUined 
afUr banting in the aoods. Diboas forest life for nros. env at 
beguming of Ibo story prepares ns for all this. * 
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II” with Ea., T. 21-22 “ i 

his»^tr: H ari^ i 

5P!n Hsnsrar ^ ii.” It is difficult to avoid connect- 
ing V. 6, “ THifirafdt 1 D54 ^ 

II” with Ea., 117, “ ^urnranf^ 

'RH: I ^ n'-draw ll” and the next verse, 

gs !4g ^ R I ^ 1% Km: 1 f^rndltnT: ^ ll” 

with Ea., I. 24, “ irsrRr »R?3n^ i 5r fttn ft^R^rat 

d«4itud: ll”; Sail., II. 7 seems an almost exact but none- 
the-less a pui’itanie paraphrase of Ea., I. 24. One verse of the 
Eaghuvaipsa (I. 28) “ ^WTcf: i eriWi 

ii” seems to have supplied matter to 
two verses of the Saundaiananda, II. 22-23, “ 5^: 

jRlffi =95=^ I 'R^ (^) 5t?rRI II 

i ^ cRt 

5 raq ll.” I cannot help thinking that Asvaghosa wiote tlie 
second verse “qiSR^” because the otlier ideas connected -with 
qiH and in Kalidasa’s verse could not be given a 
place in Sau., II. 22. This passage ought to decide 
Asvaghosa’s debt to Kalidasa. The first half of Sau., II. 22, 
may have been suggested by Ea., L 40, “ q>T2?RT<iqr 

I ii.” In Sau., 

n. 53, gcqqq [:] wm qqrljR- 

«nf^q 11,” there may be some influence of Ea., It. 60, “df^-^^ 
qr^fiti; sdidwwiiqu: fH^ffiqragjra; i qw 

II,” though, of course, one cannot be sure. But 
Sau., II. 54, H55cu(hq i 

qqqr ii” has too much in common witli Ea., in. 14, 


“ srafA'-^dl qf : 1 

qi^qr qTsqim U ” to allow of chance coinci- 
dence. In Sau., n. 58, “ tfiqqig^fiq^i: fnirai i qgqn^ 

( ffiqm §5^^Tqqq 11 ” is noticeable persistent influence of 


* The reading 'kh: of the paper manuscript conveys no sense 
and the editor seems justified in preferring the reading of the palm- 
leaf manuscript. 
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ICIIjdJvj, 111 of T «)n-^uou>tfrort -it % ui'iUon , c/ t >■ 

“ nr??rt?i^g3 ^ 

^aiRra ) 9 ” Or, in ij nt tliml. (Ii it the i malrou > jo Ail ig'ioM 
duo to wrong tutuiorj ? 

After Asx'ighosa h ul wntten two canto-* *floH 
bCt in mlu-, shit, 'uiil ^»L•^ oWig-ition<i to KTiViAIm Aitmm Av aitu 
tins But the si.\cnlh \ir>e of canto 4, 

^ w ?r JTWW I iff? HI enc 

ll” Ins a sure gcntlit (looncxioii niOi Ka, ^ 

Ku^ VII 00 

w snrPil fewsuf^ort it ” 'ilwt Kalidasa 13 

onginai h provotl b> flic fit( ilut tlie idt i recurs again and 

aguu lu III' wotks >,omiKh -ji, that tf seems to have 
connccu^l tci<4 Ot*’ i>oet s oten pin/o ophy hfe Couiparo 

^ wpnfhnaj ui and ‘'il.imtila V 

“f^s.immwT w gyro i «wtw9 

*t»ia irawiw 11 "♦ Tlic e and otlwr 
similar pmagos m KaJidia.i luaJio onoialor iJiat ilio iwt ^nd 
poisonal etpentme of the hl&'iogs of an anur^pa avifc. To 
coutinuo, flic first Itnc of Sait, IV 8, 

(sr^i^sianft^ 1 a^daesnln 375 

m\j Imelwtn 'uggcstol hy the a ctsC foHowiug 
Ra,, ^^I 14quytcd above, vtu “ 

wrai 1 nsRwrwnfiiwra u” ) p^-,sulg 

on to fcau, IV 4J, ‘ w SswtJ wungmr ssittw^i 
wsl^srar^ Wift ♦! Tntf»7 n” ruay sccni 

to be the juodcl of KlIIjila.sa’a hiiaoua ‘* 
iptfefjiw^airra 1 flt?3 ^stPsri- 


• Oftb. tre? hpe aj ne no«l<J pat u m 

Bengali It 13 atiull i sbonhldr »nd not a Jion a that can be an obfect 
lor comparison Uvighosa has made NamU have the sbonlders of 
a bon and the eyes Of a bnJl • KalnUsa doea not mention the eves 
of Dihpa hot bis shonJdtrs are likened to those of a bulL 
AiviRho'a attempted vanalion bat betrajed hi8 pbigurism 

’ Vrfnend rimJitJiariSa^ fVrfr, Shiste of Denares would 
probably have me aJJ hero \le 1151, ■« w ii?i7a rvun^ 
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5T cT^r II” (Ku., V. 85) as tlie editor of the 
Saimdai-ananda probably believes/ But when we tiu'n to 
the Buddbacarita we find Asvagbosa trying to introduce the 
famous expression “ H W ” in an unhappy setting. 

The tenth canto of the Buddbacmita begins with a description 
of the Pi-ince’s entrance into Bajagyba and we have a verse 
here, “ ^ ^ i Uvt 

11” (Bu., X. 3). The simile in 
the last line, to have any meaning, must refer to something 
well-known. But it is not well known that Siva wtis “ the 
cynosure of neigbbourmg eyes.” I cannot therefore help infer- 
ring tlrat Asvagbosa was alluding toKmnarasambbava,Vn. 51, 

II,’’ wbeio Siva attnicts peoples’ eager eyes, 
becixuse be is a bridegroom coming to miu’iy. But our autlior is 
then reminded, by the association of ideas, of Ku., V. 84, 

=g=gi^ wr i ^wuwi =5 ui 

fiufeu: 11” and be cannot resist the tempt- 

ation of once more imitating the famous expression 

in the following verse of Kirmara(V. 85) imd be forci- 
bly brings it in in bis next verse, ^ 

qeart^ t gU q: ?i^q q: qjf^RU ^ H 

=quqqiu II. ” The fact that q here belongs to another word and 
the second q bad to be substituted by ^ (:) shows the effort of 
Asvagbosa. “ q ’’ in aVsvagbosa, it sborrld be noticed, corre- 
spond? to Kalidasa’s “ q I have no hesitation therefore in 
concluding that Sau., IV. 42, has been suggested by Ku.,V. 85, a 
conclusion in which I am confirmed by the fact that its last line, 
“ qf^uS'f^qq CTSTgq: ” is rather inappropriate : the swan when 
swimming through the waves does not seem stationary. This 
passage is thus decisive in shoioing AkvaghoscH s posieriority. 

Any further resemblance rvith the Baghuvarr sa I have not 
noted yet, but I suspect that a detailed comparison may reveal 


' Preface, p. v. 
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od 


thoconlmMlmaucnco oI lOlnUwo^r tha SJunaaniniiKk 
Its ■iiitU canlo tor cwniptmloicribrag tlio lamenk of Suniiati, 
uny ha\e been influtncod by tbc fourth canto [Rahctlapa) 
of tUo KuraaraMuibhava. In of charictcmUc diffcrcna^ 
(IttQ to Ivamas death in the Kumarasambhi^a jnd I^anda’s 
‘icctpUng of tlic order m the bauiwUninanda, ■'vc h-\\c some 
igroement in tbeir ■structure. RiU UmenU b> herself, llion 
Vasanta corner, her sorrow rsincnsLcd and 'he wants to die 
Salt with Iv mia s remains , but i loieo fiom fho iky com- 
mands her to (ic&isl from her potpoac and a. lUres her of 
reunion with her lont In die Siund iranandi, Sundan too 

laments by bu-^W and wbui s.bi, is joined by atjotlitr ’Komam 
bho dunks her luiahand is coming but she rcali‘>C3 her mistake 
and her ioriow is vncrcascd, parUiukrly when she Icoins ber 
hu band s fan. A sensible altendanl now odiaomsbw her 
tliat as a queen of tlic Iksvaku fcimily she should exult otcr 
her husband s ivtircmcnt to (bo forest (‘ 

’ VL d9) md should not be sorrowful 
( * umr jg rv f« ’ VL 43) ‘ Tins 

makes tlw paraUch«n* complete, so f.ir as tJio circumstances 
could permit- But (false) hope of reunion with r^aoda (wluch 
IS reallj impossible) was al <!0 Ihougbi necesoarj by our author 
to be ^\en to Sundan by another nwid (ler'CS 4o — 48) Does 
not this indiutc that Asiigbosa wiote after Kalidasa? The 
thought in Ivu., IV 19 TO ww i 

^ n could be taken to ha\c 
I caouot help read ng in han VI 39 40 (TOrfs sw eis «n viWiB 
-*15 •>« TTIMa >N **lR HJU^il ft,, 


Ttsw mst rnnrei newen* -.ri* *is«>irs«ivn .) an loBuenco 

of ,*nd an improvemfittt on^ UL 0 t Ws •msMira-^rj winRi f>rt 

r,.™,, .) Ttalduio(l.i»Hat.u>Ai.i«ho»upr(,toblrrasgiw 
by yi, -™ S,,™..,, .braidtoudbaa, VI 40p„bSy5- 

tempts an alteml on Irom «« fi,»> ntccsojlat 

od by tbe didereocb bl lb. Kai dso repot, u., 

of lIb«v3kTis retmng to tbelorcfitin Ha. VIII il cic. 
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been suggested by canto IV of tlie Saundai’ananda (particularly 
verse 34, “ ^rrc ^ i 

^ u”), because Kalidasa lias not 

informed us ere this of Kama’s having been called away from 
Kati’s presence only after he had painted her right foot. ‘ But 
that conclusion is barred by the exact nature of the parallelism 
between Ku., IV. and Sau. VI, indicated above, and by the two 
or three decisive cases of Asvaghosa’s obligation to Kalidasa 
mentioned aheadj'. I therefore suppose that Asvaghosa him- 
self derived some suggestions from Ku., W. 19, for his oivn 
story and he made his hero leave his beloved when she had 
just painted her cheeks.* Similarly there may be some 
influence of Raghuvaipsa, canto Viil (Ajcc-vildpa), ovei' the 
seventh canto of the Saundarananda, where Kanda laments 
over his separation fr-om Sundari. 

In the Saundarananda, Asvaghosa spealcs of some 
princes, believed to have been descended fr-om the Iksvakus, 
and it is natiu-al that he should turn to the Raghuvatnsa 
of Kalidasa whicli describes the early Iksvakus. My studies 
have led me to the conclusion that Asvaghosa had before 
him the Kumarasambhava of Kalidasa, when he next 
took up the Buddhacarita. The reason is not far to seek : 
both Siva and Buddha are mdrcijits, i.e., conquerors of 
Mai-a, ivith this difference that Asvaghosa’s hero conquers 
Mara for ever and does not come under him again as 
Siva does — we have therefore a simile here of the 

^ Xor does Kalidasa tell as in the third Act of SakuntalS of the 
incident about the deer (DlrghSpanga) Sakuntala refers to in the 
fifth. He was the least prosaic of poets. 

“ Kalidasa makes Kama dye the feet of Rati with lac, but our 
puritanic author would improve by making Sundari paint her 
cheeks and that herself. But is it an improvementj* ^Tx-adition 
has it that w'hen Jayadeva had written, “ ^ nro% 

” his piety began to torment him and the poor Brahmin 
felt constrained to pen through the line but the 

Lord, so the story says. Himself came in Jayadeva’s absence and 
ic-wrote what Jayadeva wanted to remove. But, of course, these arc 
ideas of a different plain of thought. 

13 




Ob lUt iLllXIAJliU UMVElIsm SIBDUS 


das3.‘ niougli AMTgliosa oiosUy u=«l ito 

wlien wnUng ibe liuildliacanta, tUc UagUuvauifaa wia 

vltogclUcr {o\-goUcn I give below luy rcnsons for lbs vJC 

We lull u Inferences to the Kailjsa “I 'Ci'ssCs 3 an - 
iLo firet canto of UicUudilbicmtA m not iciy Iiappy s^ttiDga 
md llie> seem U) suggest that iCailasa lias been unn^- y 
menUoneil only because tbo autlior was tlnnlang of lUc 
of Kailaaj, dtscaibed m the littinara»ainbUa\a, 
lialf of \ 21, “ ft 

la particularly suggo^bi e. But Uicsc rcfcccticcs arc not dccirive 
and I do not want to press them. But ver^ 11 of the 
canto, “ ttg n r* T tdt tmtiFtS i 

sra^ ficrrtfw^<i 5 3;®TT3ff^1^ »>’ certainly suggests Knmara- 

siuibbiia, L 0, trtHufduiatn. 

*mi it” niofaU ihatKali- 

das.1 sjitaks of atlu il cltpluints lod lUual gajamolis oiwl 
AssagUo^i figuratudj of cnemj*Liuga w ekphanls and of 
\xaifl8 m tliur crests os gajantolts conclusmJy pro\(SJ dial 
Aaiagbosa was influtnced by Kabdasa md not Uio otbCP way 
Udvanta m Asragbo&a is loappropnato and seems to bo 
sunpl) due to Kabdasa’s mrJtair [Id icrto 2J, ** wnrft w 
jpjwtl ^i*tl I ^PTrfinrr •anl'xl 

n,” wo may ba\o somo loBucncc of 
Ra, IIL 12, “ i 'tft 

a*a sra^-g^ and may be, 

ulsoofEa,! 18 c,c/, ”] ItisUne 


I am gUU lo OQiAo tbo foltgmn;; from Mr Dbanapati 
Ohosha baa another llin* at Kalidasa in a different 
bnccnmbcd to Itio inUaenccs of Mara or Madana. But 
Unddtia could not Ixj bubdncJ and Mara wonders at the fact. This 
11 ^ accfrding to Asra GLoalia. U scuus 

l^lBliaravitookliigre'pe»eeon VsvaOhoshs for m lus epic, not only 
^ tempters fait to oTcrcomo Arjnna Iml aro lliemselecs overcome 
^CBO elalior^ons m my opuium sclHe Iho chronology of the poets 
Wsoiia ai.ydQuU W J M S. X p. 85) Thortorjiatto fsiS? 
Kara of Isragho-sa (pp 2C3 — iS'ahoat the tussle of TJpaanpU with 
Mara, pressed m the Dirya^adana shows Uio influence of the 
KuniSrasimbba\’a, m IbatBoddbais theresaidto ha\e tolerated MSm 
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that there is nothing in the Tibetan and Chinese versions of the 
Buddhacarita corresponding to the fii’st 24 verses of Cowell’s 
Sanskrit tex^^ but we should not conclude on that account 
the late date of tliis portion, for the Chinese version is 
throughout much shorter than the Sanskrit text and leaves out 
a good deal of important matter ; the same may be also true 
of the Tibetan rendering.’ Verses 25 and 2G of the Buddha- 
carita, “ uu: I 

II Jncu 

II,” have a sti-ong resemblance with Ku., I. 23-24, 

“ W4-(jlWWrd<^«.4^fg I 

?iT?iT ll icrt 

TTo:!^ I <(ii?r^n=b^5r ii” and 

Ea., in. 14, “ %r: 5531: 1 ^ 


of course, who is 

die borrower, Asvaghosa or Kalidasa, cannot be decided in the 
present case. We have another resemblance between Bu., 1. 28, 
“ ^f^>^T=5TrF!rT 1 5fF«IR>l<dlqtmf^ df^ll^* 

JT^I^rST* ” and Ku., I. 25, “ ht 

TTRT #isTT I 3^ f^Rhn^uqt- 

q s gi^d i ii^ II.” In Bu., I. 32, “ 

^rqinrT 1 %r^ 

II,” we have the influence of Ea., m. 15, “ 

^ II” and Ea, X. 68, “ 

rJjualdu^d'tir i 11 ,” both suggested 

probably by “ cfiqfynui^ci hr: i 

W HifWl UHT H II, ” of the Kumaia- 

sambhava (I. 28) ; in of Ba, I. 37 c too we 

luay have the influence of “^%5PT of Ea., m. 16 cZ. 

The fortieth verse of Buddhacarita, Canto I, “ 


’ Cowell’s Buddhacarita, p. 4, n. 1. 

’ I tried to secure some information about the Tibetan transla- 
tion but I did not succeed. 



aOO Tia sTtniis 

fj«(ra«3i KRireai =t1Rii i '<^< •m 

tiCTsHV^TOPT."," Uaa tv .0 \crlj3l agreements (in th e same o w 
mUi KnmanKimWMia. I JO, “ 
tranrai yn I tpn >1^ 3 >1^ 3 ^ 

ogrccnient m tlioughtwitli Ku, L 23 . 

should l)c tiQlotl Umt m A«r»gJ» 08 .Vs «o ha^c on vmu»uAi 
conceit, Uio coming down of blica ind IoWscjS 
from the hca\cn^ wluch could Iia\o been suggcatcd only l>y ® 
of KuroSnsatnbh'V’sa, L 46, coming after sta to the sune 
\crse aind utilL'«}d by our author in the second hne. ^ ^ 

A^vaghosa had written tlie first Iialf of tho ^crs>c, lus own wo 
fhftrra nnd wra probably buggcalcd to bun the beautiful terse 
ux Kumarasaaibluna (f 46) describing liio ejes of Ginrajas 
daughter and alto tJio one (t J3) dcscnbmg Uio effects of her 

birtha So mudi wa our 'luUioi^s imagioalion liauntod by the 

beautiful 'ccscs of die popular poet tliat m the next \er>c (Bu., L 
41), ‘*«mn tri qi5rf«T?Ttnn« i q? ^ 

wsid H,” lio^t in 

some of tl\o unutilised idea<i of Ra , UL 14, " ^ 

SiiTT I ar^ ft 

3l*P3^w airmn u ” The folloinng lus^s of Uio BudcUiacanta 
ore but continuations of these ideas 

IVe al«o notice in Bu, I 15, wr«^»i’Hdl5<n5n 
SsP^twrnftfiwj i sftiirt ii/’ 

some Ncrbal agreement witli n >erso in Kuinarasambhaia, 
(“ I 54), and agreement in thought 

and language with Raghuvamfei UL 19, “ gdiwtr 
sihViw) ^JliPram I w Btrfb w w ^fri ^ Jifij pjwTwsg 

II »' It IS possible that the introduction of Asita 
Devala’s prophecy of the Rince's future greatness was suggested 
by Karada 3 prophecy of ^Ktrott’e mamage with 6iva in the 
Kumarasamhhava butofcourseonecannotbesureforthe story 
recurs in the other biographies of the Buddha. Afiraghosas 
horrowmg is, however, rendered possible by tho fact that the 
other biographies of Buddha are not earlier than Airaghosa’s 
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Buclclhacarita. ‘ In any case, some influence of Kumara- 
sambhava, I 50, “cii %: I 

II,” over the concluding 
verse of the Asita Devala episode, gf^RirauT 

1 qg^q^»T ?I«irnRf‘ ^TTIJPT 11” 

(Bu., I. 85), where Asita is made to fly through space hke 
Narada (a real denizen, of the celestial regions) is just possible.’ 
The passage in the Buddliacai'ita (I. 46 — 51) culminating in 
“?re?ir?JnTTtjf q ^ 

f^qiPj qrf^ ll ” may have been suggested by 

“ SlTurf^r^q ^ ^ m q ^insq qqfricqq^” in the Prologue of 
the Malavikagnimitra ; but I am not sime on the point. 
Again in Bu., 1. 70, # q^T Pwr ^ 

I qq t gnRf ”, we 

notice some influence of Baghiivatpsa,!!!. 17, “f^crrarqqTfelfir^*r 
ftqq: gqiqqg i irtiq^s *£? gqj 

nfq: iRnjq quTTft il ; ” and in Bu., I. 87, “ gsraFJTg# 

f^rg-sq qy^qrof^ I iqflMquqq ?RW 

sTRRjt 11 ,” an improvement over Ba., HI. 20, “q qg? 

I ^q^ ^q^ qqr ft^crqjf 

' The Lalitavistava, despite the view of some to the contrarj*, 
must be placed afteu the Buddhacadta, the Mahavastu contains much 
that is very late and the Pali Nidana Katha probably belongs to the 
fifth century A.D. 

■ ‘ ‘3R xrsr^’e 5^ 

ERmtRU nfue^jm ’'ilia'i’c urax^, etc. ” 

in the Lahtavistara (Lefmann’s edition, p. 102) proves nothing, for 
that work is later than the Buddhacarita and has the additional defect 
of belonging to the Lokottaravada school so notorious for its exagge- 
rations. By “ : ” Kalidasa may have meant simply ‘ passing at 

his pleasure by that way,’ (^3^t and not ‘ able to roam anywhere 
at will,’ but there was nothing to prevent Asvaghosa from under- 
standing a reference to the celestial flight of Narada which Kalidasa 
certainly believed in. Asita Devala was a mortal, and power to US’- 
would be attributed to him onlj' in very late times, and this makes me 
infer the influence of Kalidasa in A^vaghosa’a story. Post-Asvagho- 
sean writers would but follow him, adding their ovm elaborations. 
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nil •OM\Eraii’\ smurcs 


gg^ ^ ‘ Lastly the mnet> liura 

Buddlucanw, canto 1, ‘ 

iVsvTigliosa s 'u^iiomtancc >Mlh tlio ICunwnUsAm^nva story 

an ] «ith the text o! Ihu HI 23. Wryn# 

I fPTt Tt frt 9^ “ 

UUi Uic fiM c nto .fthcCulllueanh the mHnence ot 
the kuiiun-,it ^hl^^a an^ the Kajimatnea aumni«h(^ but it 
doCh not iKipjx ir lUogcthti In Bn^ib20, ^ 

gsanftpXRT fwmr^ we nwi read 
of kiL, I IS ^ wspftuinirwrdCTt 

and Ra, 133 'md la the foUowiog 

ver^ “xjttrw ftr^s«f 5*ttT t ^ 

xroiT nffmij ii ’ l\io lortuonce ol t he vC|^ 

following Ku r 13 \ ?, e;5f gtasBff 

Does not Ait igho&a temiR i u? of bn drej) awjuaint" 
ance atjjJi tie Kum rasamhlma of lvihK';a, w Bo, H 30» 

^eyrcRJt. tm « ^ B it the two following \er^ of Uii 
Buddlust monk, t 

g tm amf « frara tFiffrwirrfitrnfit 

1 B:«wrewg w^wttw gowif m”. 

have certainly drawn inspiration from the nmctceath canto 
of die R-^h ivamw particularly from Vcisea 10 and 17» 
tTR wmtreewwff wTwrsrgj «IIft i 
tnliraj^bft'iai g*nn«r ii aw ^tf^cRC I 
iicasrfhwf.^ irww oti fFtt fir ^t w w n *Ttf 

i3 certainly due to Ba, XT^ 7 


K ngs release pnsoncr# on joyous occasions «/ MsUnkS 
gn antra, tet 1 The sacceasfal monarch D I pa (Ha. 1 1? 27) La I 
uo prisoner in Lia renlm ^hom he conlJ release be therefore haJ to 
console himself with the »Jea that ho was himulf released from tio 
deU to Uto a„c».or, bm th. l.toel.„.,a tod, roKo lor 

Band/ a a Jiocano— he maVes his Snddhodana free himself from 
the botiils of h s own passion 


f. 
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Sufficient has been said already by ruyself and also by 
my predecessor, Dbanapati Banerji, Mi’. S. Ray and 
Mr. K. G. Sankara, about the debt of Asvagbosa to 
Kabdasa forBu., HI. 13 — 24, and I need not add anything more 
here. Bu., IV. 3, 

^ i” again shows the influence of Kabdasa ; af. 
Ku., \HI. 64, IWcql IT 3TiglqqqT?fRifqr 1 

^rafcTHT II” and Ra., VIT. 12, “cTT irira 

iTT^ ir...jrf^ il.” Bu., IV. 4, “d f|Hi 
i il,” may have 

been influenced by Ra., VH. 15, sjjrffirnqijjma; etc.”. 

Bu., IV. 7, “ qq i it 5qra|if 1355 : 

nvnqiinpi 11 ” may have been suggested by Ku., m. 51, 

m =qiTOat and Bu., W. 24-25, ^ciu ut %srT 

fst qif^ra: 1 irffi 11 ttt 

T^raif^: vftuiflTrr 11 ,” by Ku., m. 52, “fimfiir- 

^f«rer[mFT ^ q33'#T 1 ^nqruT qiit^urwini 3i?:?qTT 

11 ”. Verses 27 — 53 of tins canto, which describe the 
various attempts of the damsels to capture the Piince’s heart, 
show a thorough influence of the nineteenth canto of the 
Riighuvauisa, but I do not bice to bring out the pai-aUebsms 
here for obvious reasons. Let readers, who may hesitate to 
accept my statement, compare the two texts and ch’aw then own 
conclusions, and I doubt not that they will come to my view. 
I have ah’eady spoken of the decisive character of Asvaghosa’s 
obligation to Kabdasa for Bu., X. 4. The twenty-third verse 
of the same canto, ^ u nef sfhiW^* ^ 3 ^ I 

# TrraiqjHin qqit^UT it irsq 11 ,” has an obvious 
coimexion with Ra., II. 4*7., “^RuqTT smu': iripq’ iT^ 

I irfumra ^ 11” 

Asvagbosa altered “qqnciq^ sr^c^ii” because Siddhartha 
never ascended the throne and in the altered fk’st line 

suggested the change of “iptiqni” in the second to “^5ra;”. 
We notice in Bu., XII. 117, ^ ^ trq-' ;rai=g 



lOi lab studies 

sraipOT ^ ^ ) 




thointtucnccollvu,ffi|^>^«_‘^^ 
w^ciiiRc f ia:«irag w igH J ■■i'aw<iiPyi«^ri5»Jira 

5 « 5 i{g^ R^roa! ii '* We bait, ** *J95 m ibe &i^t ^ 

iil AsvjgW TOrrcspoRdinsto'WS^olKJibdasa’d 

But Buddlia ooulJ bt'O ou cooncuou wilb a real buabc, aa 3 
yixidcccsKir Sua la ^al(l lo ha\o bad in ICiUdaaas 'ccon 
icrsci wo atL llicrtforo loW m Aiv'^gliow's second toe 
Buddba’s boily was coilt^l so (do::«c!y as tlve hood o£ the felecpuio 
serpeot — a i itbcr odd conccipi 1 Tlie last %cr^ of tbe cantni 
“ttSt snrfe^ si ^pnror n giro » ^ 

f^yrjfrf y<nH»c «iisiRtf5i«OTRf*t’*,'igambbow»lbc.jn!ilnciJCCQUUe 

Kum'iru'avubUavs TUofirs,lUnosi>ft UuMUiogodsWcroplta*^ 
ind wo trouU cjrpc^t to hear m (Iio second and diird bacs 
of tlio jo> of natuw Ub wOJ, but wc find m»lcail tbe 
natuiv sUutk dumb Boos not Uus suggest ibo jnfluenco of 
tliOsP fjcauufid leroe-* m tbo Komarasambburi (IH. -11 'i2)r 
";7Ri*^sntn^sq st»^ RTRgierRiPf a $ R3 ' 4 
RTR g i ^ fft Hwas^tR u P r 4.»ti < } sj^vP^^ 

^stswuK t g ggc wtu»w Hsb t ^i5 Paraifi^wiwdRRraH^ vi t '* 'Ebe 
next canto of tbe Buddbacanta dcj-cribes the woidd-be 
Buddha's conque<;t o! blan Proiessor CbtvelJ* lias suggested 
tliU KSuIavi was indebtoJto tbis portion of Uie Buddlucanta 
for some idea- in bis Kumarasauibliava, canto IIT IVIiat has 
been said ai cady wiU make ibis iinposf^blc. But Asrogbosa’s 
indeblodnesa to Kabdaha is also not certain , Uio two stones aio 
diffen-at. One lerai^ honeicr. * r% ^ 

1 *i WWW mur ft i?7Rftar> w ?rT « ijw u" 

(Bu, XHI 10) dearly shows lb it tbe autlior n-u tbiokmg of 
the K«mlrasimblu\ a , for the story of ICaaia’s lutiing at ^iva 
m li.» p.-^n» oi f1n-,u „cert.-ml) 

Ba- yU oO. jl ■ TOT I 

TO=yflj55MiyTC.i5rS»=c.fi«%-. „ S3s;f«™ 


naUiItL-ininUi I reface, ui 
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\ HT^sg^t TRHI ^ ^ni- 

II,” may show some influence of Kii. ITT. 71-72, “ ot:* 

f^niw 11 ^ sfvfl ^ it i 

II.” ^iva bums IMadana 
bimsplf But the passionless Buddha cannot do that; he sits 
quiet (v. 33). It is others whose eyes bmn with rage (v. 30). 
The (‘compassion’) of the Devarsis (v. 31) is 

inappropriate in the Buddliacarita and can be explained only as 
.a reflection of the compassionate exclamation of the Maints in 
Kurnmnsambhava HI. 72. Another verse (65) of Buddha- 
caiita. Canto. XIII, i 

^4^QiM ^ idi Jircrrrw frtf^ ii” shows obvious 

influence of Ku., If. 55, H i f%ir- 

II.” 

I have not attempted comparison of tire fomleenth and 
following chapters of Cowell’s Buddhacarita, because they are 
nineteenth centmry compositions. Beal’s translation of chapters 
14 — 28 of the Chinese version also seems imsuited for compari- 
son on account of its extreme brevity and tire many delations 
from the original added to the usual shortcomings of a 
translation of a translation. I must, therefore, take leave of the 
Buddhacarita, only reminding the readers that the autlror 
again and again used the Kumarasambhava, with whose story 
his had something in common, and that he could not shake 
off from his memory the Baghuvarpsa utilised already tor his 
maiden Kdvya, the Saundarnnanda. 

Before taking leave of the poems of Asvaghosa I must 
once again draw the attention of my readers to the natoe of 
the above agreements. Some people may say’ that they only 
prove that of Kalidasa and Asvaghosa one borrowed from the 
other but the borrower may well be the former and not the 
latter. But a little reflection ought to convince one that the 

’ As my friend Mr. Beni Prasad of our Historj’^ Department 
said when he read some part of this paper in proof. 

M 
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icscmblanccs conclu'ivcly pro^c Aivaghosd’s inilebtalnesA 
Apart from tbo few decisive cases mentioned already, the extent 
and tbo limit of his agreements with Kalidasa show that be came 
later It 13 bis first Aduyo, llic Saundaraoanda, which agrees 
V erbally witli Kahdasa more — and tliat chidly at tlio bcginmng 
— than tlie later work, tlie Buddlucanta. TbeRaghuvani^ the 
work of Kahdisa ivbicb the Siundarananda resembles so much, 
IS, on the other band, tlie maturcst produebon of KabiKsa, at 
least from among lus poems. Would a poet in the fulness 
of lus powers turn to another wnltr for dninng inspiration 
when he could write so long without help ? A writer who 
never before tned Uis hands at poetry would rather Ix^in with 
a good model hut would du^card it when his own powers would 
begin to develop ^Vhen writing the Budilhaeantn, AsvagboBa 
13 more original and the points of verbal contact with KflidSea 
are much fewei now Wc «;hould notice that though Uie agree- 


ment in subject-matter makes him occasionally dravT inspira- 
tion from the Kumarasambhava, ho lias not forgotten tho 
Raghuvamfia which he has aircadj utilised bO well 
Lastly, the still later Sutialankara, to judge from the tliree 
passages preserved in the Div-javadSna (pp 357-6-1, 382-4, 
"‘•® "“'I- “ll* lilllo obligation to 

lijaidasa. Professor KciUi tins sanf about KObdasa lliat 
le was a poet not so mucli of inspiration and genius 
r, “ .P™"* accomphsliraenl based on a high degrao of 
mienb But m my bmnbte opinion, and I hope in Uie opimon 
aU olher Indian st udents of Kabdasa, tho remark 13 not 

Ifabu . by Ih. story ot 


My infotmalions about the ‘>uUaiaftk5ra are t 
prst.00 .„a F„osh tandalel t„r ^ 

PriysrsnlsnSenotHe Calratt. v 

Boddlusm and Iron, WmUmuiz OosoWohma ind^ 1°““' Sansknt 
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just* It is oiu‘ Asvagliosa -who can be thus described. Any- 
body wbo has ever versified mtb eftbrt in his school boy days, 
^Yith models constantly before him, will appreciate the force of 
my aiguments about Asvaghosa’s indebtedness. 

Asvaghosa finding that he could write well and catch the 
hearts of people through his Kdvyas tried his hands at the 
other important class of literatme, the drama, and we have the 
Sariputi’aprakarana, It is much to be regretted that a complete 
manuscript of the drama could not be discovered.^ But the 
other fragmentary drama ^ found \Yith its manuscript and 
most probably hailing from the same author * gives us an 
unexpected light on the condition of the Sanskrit Drama in 
this period. Theii- perusal shows us that the regular form of 
the classical drama had been established by this time. * We 
have here two Buddhist dramas, but even here the Vidusaka 
appeal’s, and strangely enough, the hetaei’a too. This proves 
that Asvaghosa had enough chissieal models to go by, a conclu- 
sion already made probable by the many references to dramatic 
works in the jMahabhasya of the second centmy before Chi’ist.® 
After carefully going through tlie fragments published by 
Professor Liiders I came to the conclusion that Asvaghosa had 
before him the Mrcchaka^ra of Sudraka. Professor Keith has 

* I have here the full support of my uncle Eai Bahadur Bipin 
Bihari Mubherji, a great lover of KalidSsa. 

' Professor Luders has given us an account of the fragments 
•with such e.Ktracts as could be made out in the Sitzungsberichte der 
koniglich preussischen Abademie der Wissenschaften for 1911, 
pp. 38S — 409. 

^ Printed in Luders’ Bruchsclube buddhistischerDramen (Berlin, 
1911), pp. 67 — 89 and Sitzungsberichte d. K. P. Abademie, Berlin, 
1911, pp. 409 — 11. The short allegorical drama in the Bruchstucbe, 
pp. 66-67, is left out of consideration here. 

■* Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p. 83 (end). 

^ See idid., pp. 80—90. 

^ As also by the now discovered reference to the YSsavadattS- 
N^tyadhSrS of Subandhu, contemporary of Candragupta, and Bindu- 
sSra in Abhinavagupta’s commentary on the Natya Sastra (Banga- 
swami Saraswati in the Proceedings of the Calcutta Oriental Con- 
ference, pp. 203- 213, and pp. 261—264). 
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alruuly* noticed feomo ixj&embliiiccs >Titb that drama but 
my study ■uld^ i gcncUc connexion, tlio borrower being 
Ai\ Tgliosa in tliw ease as wdl I have no sp-uo here Iot a {uU 
discussion of the qucation amlltcscrsc Utat for a separate 
paper Thu MtodiakatiU Iiaa been belimKi by many people 
to be an c.irl} drama and it may belong to the lirat century 
before or after Christ, for ill ilut is known * Tbo tradition 
contained in Uic Asantisundarikalliu of Duidm (7 ih century 
A.D) inakea its 'lulUor budraka i contemporary of the 
Andlu-a King Siati * Tins Andlua pnnoo maj liaie been 
cither Sleghasvati or Sv'itior SkandAsiati, and Sudraka should 
therefore be pheed somewhere m llie first cuiluiy B C, or m 
the bcguming of Uic following ccnliny, and would be -mienor 
to AfiNagho&i. The ifrccfiatatika bcuus to me to 6etficwofk<?^ 
some court poet (or poets*), as iho Ratna\ di, the Nagananda 
and the Pnyadarsika arc by HarBavinlluiia’s court poets. 


' Sanskrit tlrauia pp SI 5 

My Professor tUo Uie Or T K. LoUdn uacj to point out some 
m&aenco ot K3li<lSsa and 1 beltevo be xi-as ntbt 

* M R Kail in Proceedings ot tbo CalcutU Oriental Con 
{ciencc p 197 See \.>4nUsQQdari KatbSsSra, q, jy 17^ tf. 
The tradition is repealed la some other works see Eeitb Sanskrit 
Drama p 129 


• If rt 5j™.« 

refers to tbo oomposiUon of the ■'IicchaVapkam «y.*eie»fan« 
mate. Ita modems of Hi. SlteetaUlilam modenU 


m oA^yapraUra I o (sea TTeith 
Sanskrit Drama, p 171) Hndradaaian may ha> e been 
who laid claim to or was allowed lo claim the wmingg v ^ 
poets (Jonnagarh Rock Inscnptioo L U) Thig mterestio ** 
tion shows as the Head ot my Department, I’fofessor of 
emphasises, the fnll development of Sansknt literary fona 
tune Rabdasa may easily be placed before it [The usual ^ 
of the early Sansknt uiscnptiona by oar students of &***!r^ 
Uterataro is much to be regretted 1 
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Some part of the prologue may have been added after the king’s 
death. may be simply an euphemism for 

‘ Sudraka died,’ but if it must mean suicide, I may cite the 
parallel of a similar incident of the first century B.C., mentioned 
by Strabo ; among the persons and things sent by King 
Pandion to Augustus was a gymnosophist who immolated 
' himself in prosperity in Rome. ’ The huge number of Prakrits 
used by the author of the Mi'cchakatikam should not necessaidly 
make him late, for no late drama exhibits so many Pi-akiats 
as this one, and Bhai-ata’s injunctions about the use of different 
Prakrits for different classes of people presuppose previous usage 
of this sort.* I do not believe now that the Trivandrum 
dramas hail from Bhasa and I do not therefore feel disposed 
to accept the usual riew* that the Mrcchakatika is based on 
the Carudattii.^ So I make Asvaghosa indebted to Sudraka 


’ Strabo’s Geogi-aphy XV. 7.‘{ (ilacCrindle, India as described 
by Classical Writers, p. 78). An earlier incident of a similar charac- 
ter is on record about Kalanos, contemporary of Alexander. 

* The inscriptions of Asoka show the formation of different 
Prakrits in different localities as eaiiy as the third century before 
Christ, And the author of the Rk-prati^khya {II. 16) indicates by 
the names PrScya-padavrtti and Paficaia-padavrtti for the hiatus of a 
after e and o respectively the presence even in that early age of 
one characteristic difference between ^aui’asenl and Magadhi. 

’ E.g., Keith in Sanskrit Drama, pp. 128, 130. 

* This is not the place to discuss the vexed question of the 
authorship of Pandit Ganapati Sastri’s dramas but one thing may 
be mentioned. BSnabha^ says about Bhasa 

hi€) it^” whereas the Trivandrum dramas have no 

pataka in them and hardlj'^ any paiakasthanaka. The Carudatta is 
certainly an abridged version of the Mrcchakatikam and not its 
original. Sajjalaka’s humorous statement about the utility of his 
saci'ed thread, uigwim” in the Third Act of the 

CSrudatta (p. 56), must be containing an allusion to the contrast 
between the PurvamImSmsS Sutra and the Yedanta Sutia which can 
be understood only after Sankara’s refutation of the Jnanaka?'ma- 
samitccaya theory. VasantasenS’s remonstrance ’ns after 
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and not lo m c irlitr Bhasx iVsragliosa’b pn.fcrcnce of tlic 
MrccLokatikam o\ur tlio drimaa of ICaLilIsa ma> be due to 
greater icqu'untancc.llioitputcd mthorbunga kiug,ortliework 
being nearer m iwmt of time. A better ixason iiwy be in the 
grcsitcr ‘ti^aJ/UTolt pflra’ cliancter of Sudraka’a ibaina ’ 
As\aghos.i’s piirpoao wia to toscuo mm from ci-jciyfl-rctO 
and he \iouId be^t “^reo lus purpo*^ by making bis 
cUaraetera bogio with enjoyment and end with rcnimcia* 
tion, as in the case of the Saundaranandn But the frigments 
aro not ssufiicient to indicate Uie total absence of Kalidasa's in- 


flucncu m tUo dramas of Ai\iighoa.i. 

boon ifiu “inr for example^ m the 

betacn drama of A8\ sghoaa (fragments 13 and 109 of llm 
Kusan M fe)» might suggest the iniluencc of ilala^ikagDimitra, 
Act II, <isTra> n*ivjfaf|H • — >bfT» 

gstisfi i ” Ihc clianielendation of tlic hero {bonia* 
datla) ind his misircss(tho hetaera MagadJiavatl) os Calraio* 
^muhuna by DhanaCjaya, dunog ihoir lo\o qiiaird, m 
Frag., 10a 3 and 11a 3^ “w d fs^ 
etc.) m ly be duo to & AuntalS, Act in, ** 

^ ^ ^ It should be remembeied that a 

^ of Cakra^akas hibitually separates eieryday, whereas 
“ item to hate separated tat once. 

Tta P„“w Mt«k. 

casjtf&r^ r. z "t.rrr “ 

Ihe ^eilschrift fUr j . "“Sia anoUier mdo jn 

iliaci.rmcastacl, „ JO.nd Sat.„„„t,.„a!;,: p tw" 
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expression Cakravdhamithima. The meagre character of 
these tantalising fragments is much to be regretted. 

Some people \\t 11 here object that the dramas of Kalidasa 
show a Prakrit much later than the Prakrit of Asvaghosa. 
Tliis I answer by a question — have we a single manuscript of 
any of Kalidasa’s works even half as old as the Palm-Leaf 
Manuscripts of these fi-agments discovered in Turfan ? Thanlis 
to the efforts of tlie gi-ammarians and the uniform usage 
throughout India, the Sanskrit language has lemained un- 
changed for centiu'ies and the scribe or the Pandit never 
requu-es to alter the Sanskrit text he is copying or using to 
his own contemporary or local type. Not so has been the 
fate of Prakrit. The Prala-it language had more or less of the 
vernacular in it and it has changed so mucli as to mcdce Pxiikiit 
of one period or locality almost uninteUigible in another. 
Prakrit manuscripts or Prakrit portions in manuscripts of 
Sanslait dramas have therefore suftered hard in the hands 
of these scribes or scholai-s, xvith the result that the same 
Prakrit text will be found in bewilderingly differeirt forms in 
different manuscripts. Is not the difference between the Prakrit 
of the Bengali recension of the ^akuntala and the Prakrit of its 
other recensions well known ? A glance at the profuse variae 
lectionis at the bottom of any page of Professor Sten Konow’s 
Kai'puramafijaia will give an ocular demonstration of the gi’eat 
tUof Loo Loon folrpn wUli Prakrit texts bv transcribers. 

P. Ill, 1. 28 

Foi *1^ instead of the only correct or 

7 ead or qsq instead of the only correct q^ or q^^. 
ctown TO me 

That an acute philologist like Professor Konow, fully acquainted 
with the best principles of western text scholarship, had occa- 
sionally to abandon the evidence of all Iris manuscripts for 
the sake of consistency or agreement rvith the grammarian’s 

, • text, p. 54. 


* Grantliui 
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dicta blioulcl make us ponder I sLall llicrefore hear of enj 
J^ment about date ba«xl on dio character of Pniknt only 
1 contemporary manuienpta are comparcd. h it pn/per 
0 com^oe tht Prakrit t^u manuscript tenUen i» Ktifon 
cn^jr ifie Prakrit of our modern manuscripts and 

W ^ telattve age <f their authorst 

mnnf ^ ^member tliat no Prakrit is lUustrated by the frag 

A6\acir -iksiin senpt,* and our informanon about 

There \ rahnt is based on tlio manusenpt m Kusan senpt. 
Ai\ airiir.!* *^ 11 . difTercnco of opimon about the antiquity of 
not seen e IE. L. Turner, for eiampkv haa 

T^^ tly I mflv 1 ° Professor ICeith on the subject * 

Pnxknt portionq^rT>!l^“*“^" arcliaic character of the 
prahasana, noUcotl l irntta-vdlsfl 

thePnkn'tof thoso Keith himself/ rcscmblag 

''®s«gn Uie late data i^*i whom UicProfcaSOr would not 

that the aatiquo ^Tcntli centurj Al\ this prorfa 

“ore on tlio age of Praknt of i drama dependt 

ciKnikuon* than on the 

^ shown al>n author 

show cerUun P^sages m Aeraghosa’s 

inea * carJ ®“PPort my conlen 

Karparata,g7I~~ - — ::____^|nrst or second centuiy 

LMera. T, r 


— M'-rataanjati Pf-f — 
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AD/ eYen in distant Saketa, that the monk Asvag^osa, wish- 
ing to convey lessons of religion, had to go ont of his way ^d 
write in the form of Kavyas (and also of Natakas)/ This 
malms Kalidasa eai-lier than Asvaghosa by at least a century 

or two. Why should we then refuse to place Kalidasa in the 

first century B.C., the traditional date for oiu' greatest poet, 
when the presence of a Vikramaditya, King of Ujia^dni, is 
now seeming to be not impossible?^ I have no faith in 
tradition unsupported by other evidence, but I accept this 
particular tradition because there are some indications in favom' 
of its correctness. That the Jain stoiy makes the presence of 
a ^aka-extu'pating Yilcramaditya probable in the fimt centuiy 
B.C. whose historical and geographical setting it conforms to, 
does not necessarily place Kalidasa in that centmy. But the 
comparison between Asvaghosa and Kalidasa has indicated 
some such date for the latter and his works, particularly the 
Baghuvam&i, point in this dkection, as I shall show below. I 
believe ivith most scholars that there is a background of con- 
temporary history and geography in the Eaghuvaipsa and that 


' 1 , e., tlie date of Asvagliosa, wMcli has to depend on that of 
Kauiska for Buddhist tradition ia nnanimoua in making him 
Kanislra’s contemporary. Some scholars make Kaniska begin his reign 
m IS .\.D., and others -would have Mm reign from 120 A.D. I shall 
not enter into any discussion of tMs vexed question here nor shall I 
mention my own preference. It is sufficient for my purposes to 
suppose that Asvaghosa must have lived about 100 A.D. in either case. 
His contemporary, KusJn king would be Kamska II according to 
2ilr. R. Kimnra (I.H.Q,, Sept. 25, pp. 415-4:22). 

Students of Yedanta Literature will recollect the necessity 
Madhusudana Sarasvati, the author of the Advaitasiddhi, felt for 
writing in the terminology and form of Navya Xyaya, without 
which he would not have been he.ird in Bengal in that age. 

Rapson in Ancient India, p. 143 and later, in Cambridge 
History of India, Yol. I, pp. 532-3. I have given below (pp. 146-8n.) 

C.H.I. on the subject. The legend of 
Iviikdcucurya, Gardabhilla and Vikramiiditya is contained, besides the 
I rakrit text published by Professor' Jacobi in Z.D.iI.G., vol. 34, pp. 


2W (Vikrtmiuaityameiitioiiedonp. 267), in the Sanskrit PrabhRl 



appeiidis to the Kalpa Sutra (Bombay, 1920). 
15 
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coQclusioiisabout iLe aut]iors Tgecao be drawn from tbe work. 
But olbers have read llus background difTerenll} Tliougli 
few saentific scholan ba\e jdaccd tJio Ragliu\aii ki in tbe first 
ccntor) before Cbnst, f do not Io><J bcart foe ibe -Itb or 5Uj 
century theory la not universal Thongh "^me 'chokars would 
p!;w» Kalidasa m the reign of Samutlra Gupta and Candra- 
Gopta n, other, would make him contemponuics of Kumara- 
Gupta or Skanda-Gupta, and •<ime will have him in the time 
of Yaio-dharman But all there gentlemen follow the same 
prmaplei and liavc worked on much the same Imca* I 
therefore to attempt below a compatisoa between the 

pohtical ind ge^^phiol setting? of the Raghuvamii and the 
conditions of the fir^t century B.C, following the sdf*aame 
method. 

The fact that Kabdlsa omit> m the suih canto of the 
HaghuTatrsa «ome king? described as conquered byBaghu 
la the fourtli and mentions <oine omitted there shows a 
purpo-e and <xrtainly indicates that the two cantos were 
considerably influenced b> contemporary Imtory In the 
fourth canto the following oountnes or peoples are described 
asconqimred by Raghu — ^“The eastern provinces” (v 34), 
Suhma (35), Vanga (30-37), Kabngi (3S-43), Pandya (49-50), 
possibly Kerab (5J), Apo/anla (53); PJracifcas (00-04), Huoas 
(08), Kiznbojas (09-70), Moontaincersr of Uuavasanketa 
(77-78), and Pragjyotisa (81-84) ‘ In the sixtli canto the 
following province^ are represented a* ^ending smtors for 

Indamah’? hand— Magadha (21— 25), Acga (27—30), AvanU 
Anupa (37 — 44), Suiascna (45 — 52), K^bnga 
(53— 58),^ya (59—00) andUttara Kolala (OS— 79), of 
swiWts^”of V 82 lets US know that there were 
other pnnees besides hut aa they have not been n;iTnfd ^ KabdSsa 
must have had a reason* for their emission. Kahdosa doexs not 

d^cnbeindttoaRaghascooqotetof Magadha or Ar.^ but 

• -^<JPraayollsa(5l-^>2)tfwlK^flunjp3(83^> 

Their want of mpottases t 
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lie slui’s over it in only half a verse; bis actual words ai’e “ 

^ I sni ii.” 

The vagueness of expression should be particularly noted. 
Kabdasa, therefore, cbd not want to offend the reigning princes 
of Magadba and Anga. For both be seems to have had great 
regard, as I shall show below. The only kings who appear 
on both the lists are those of Kalihga and Pandya. I shall 
show that Kalidasa had some pique against them or at least no 
love for them. 

Let us study the two lists a little carefully and let us 
proceed canto-’wise. The kings of Magadha and Ahga are 
mentioned explicitly only in the sixth canto and I may omit 
them for the present Suhma and Vahga ai-e separately men- 
tioned. They were therefore distinct principalities and were not 
included in the home province of Magadha which was certainly 
the case in the Gupta period.^ In IV. 38, we are told that 
Kaghu marched towards Kalihga, being shown the way by 
the XJtkalas. There was therefore no fight mth the Orissans 
who may have had no separate kingdom in Kalidasa’s time 
or have been too insignificant for conquest But Samudra- 
Gupta “ subdued all the chiefs of the forest countries, which 
still retain their ancient wildness, and constitute the tributary 
states of Orissa. ” * The Red-Arm (foreign ?) dynasty 
reigned in Orissa from 323 AD. to 474 AD., after which 
came the Kesai’is who reigned in glory till 1132 A.D.* 
But there is a blank before 323 AD. and Kalidasa 
seems to have lived before this date. Kalihga comes 
next and in discussing its historical bearing I may 
include the corresponding portion of the sixth canto. 

' See R. D. Banerji’s History of Bengal (in Bengali), Vol. I, 
Ch. 4 (also ch. 3 for the condition of Bengal dnring the centuries 
intervening between the decline of ilaui’ya power and the rise of 
the Guptas). 

* Smith, E.H.I.*, p. 300. 

^ Hunter’s Orissa, Yol. I, pp. 206, 232, and Yaidya’s History 
of Hediaaval India, Yol. I, pp. 319, 326. 
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Tint llto ICibiigi chief H iiicjilionwl in tlio fiiilh canto indimlM 
tliatKiIinga w n i imnupjlily of some note in KiHiilasa*? 
time But luH ilcftil it llio Inmls of Itighii imhcalcs 
Iv-ilidTsis I ick. of sjm|MtIi) for the Kalingans Kahdasit* 
not bcruplo to woiiiul the tnmlj pnJc of the reigning inng 
Whj, he mint hi\c had ‘^me grudge agaimt lum or his fanvi y 
IS Ri, VI na “ iT?=ifum«nifn 3 hTifhiT f^xrmvn 
qnma trrw sfti^ afa^y|«iin li ” indiuilc^ Not onl> w 
Oie appou^nco of the king niggcstwl to bo non ittruUve, 
ho 13 hinifielf likcnttl to idvcr^ forluni^ i punishmenf llwt oiir 
jxjct luis not infhctcil ou any other unsuccessful suitor Iviili- 
ilasVfl lUitudo may Iw duo to personal reasons— ho miy have 
experienced ill-troitincnt it the hinds of Oio king of 
or to political ruvsons— Ihero miy hare been soino IoiJg- 6 tan<i" 
ing quirrcl bot«-een tlio Kaliugons and Koluliisn’s O'^n 
province.' Wlneli oiphiution is more correct is ccrtiunly 
impossible to dcada But if wo iro pcnmtlcHl to consider 
the political explanation, -jomo indication of date ma> ba 
obtained. No political quanvl bet^veen ilaliva ind Kahnga 
IS known in the Gupta pcnoiL But such 3 quiircl is intcUigi** 
ble m tlio fir^t century BC Ujji>ml was at tint time 
included withm the empire of the Andhras 01 nos closely 


* I follow ’MM n P bhastn (J B 0 R.S 1915 pp 197 ff ) 
and others in behcTine Malwn to La^e boon our poets homo I do 
not hclie% o in I audit Manmathan&lb s theory of Beneal as the homo 
of EUlidSsa A Bentali to nse an expression of my lalo colleague 
at Rangpur Professor Suresh Chandra Dalta Gupta. M 1 would not 
say eyrn arsrra ircn Uc <Ra. IV 36) The Panijit’s irgumeuls do 
not stand cnticjsm and non refutation b> senons scholars d o not 
make them plausible a* w** hw nfwan'^imnn 

nwiftysl ’U'Ti ’{wfwn " «.tc (Me L 28) too to quote another 
friend Mr Sndh3cp4a h.am&r Sen Onpta JI A- of the same 
College shows the pro\uice of RSlidSsas loro and habitual 
rosiiltnce Lastly even Bengali txaJition, as my giandfathor 
Dr bir 1 C Bancrji was ejnphasisiiifftho other day is nuifomi in 
assocuting (he name of Eslid^ with UJiayini The statement that 
the solar calendar has been pecnlur to Bengal and that tbronghoot 
l^r history shows a lamentablo ignoranco of facts or wilfnl neglect 
thereof The pntrile argument that the name of EShdSaa is charac 
tenstio of Bengal does ncA crea dcberra refutation. 
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connected them^ and the Andlu’as and the Kalingans 
were neighbouring peoples and rivalry and frequent mutual 
aggiessions would be natural in such cases. One Kalihga 
king of the preceding centmy, Kharavela, made much 
mischief in neighbouring territories and Pusyamitra’ of 
Magadha (with whom Kalidasa was cerhiinly in sympathy) 
and the Andhras and their feudatories, the Rastrilcas of the 
Mai'atha country and the Bhojakas of Berdr {the 
kinsmen of IndurncUl, Kalidasa's heroine) felt die steel of his 
- arms,^ Knlidasa may have had Khainvela in mind when 

he likened a remote ancestor of the reigning king of Kaliiiga 
to “ ” for the Vidarhha princess Indiimat'i. There 

was hardly imy Kalihga kingdom of note in the fourth or 
fifth centmy A.D, Samueba-Gupta seems to have marched 
through the same province hut he had to encoimter several 
chieftains and the province was divided into petty princi- 
palities.* I would therefore consider Kalidasa’s desciiption 
truer to the conditions of the fii'st or second century B.O. 
Ea.,yi. 54, I 

qidlq il” with its repetition of Mahcndra, 

might suggest to the Gupta period theoiists that Kalidasa was 
thinking of Mahendra of Kosala or Mahendra (Mahendragui?)® 
of Pistapmra of Samudra-Gupta’s Allahabad Inscription. But 
such a conclusion is barred by the fact that Harisena mentions 


I C.H.I., I, pp. 531—4. 

* If BaLasatimitra of the HSthigamphS Inscription is identified 
with Bahasatimitra of the PabhosS Inscription, the king of Magadha 
cannot be Pusyamitra, but must be some successor of his. In any 
case, ho was a ^uuga and Kalidasa seems to have been in sympathy 
with the whole house. 

* Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela, 11. 4, 6, 12 (J.B.O.R.S., 
1917, pp. 454 — 7) ; Rapson, C.H.I.,I, pp. 535—7, and Smith, E.H.I.'*, 
pp. 209, 219. 

' Allahabad Inscription, 11. 19-20 (Corpus Inscriptionum Indi- 
carum, Vol. Ill, p. 7). 

® Mahendra according to Jouveau-Dubreuil (A.H.D., p. 59), and 
Fleet (C.I.I., III., p. 7, n. 2, 11. 34 — 6). But Professor Dr. Bhandarkar 
(I.H.Q., I., p. 252) prefers to connect giri with Mahendra and not 
with Kautiw-aka. [But differently G. Ramdas in ^bld., 679ff.] 
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two llahtadris fc^^treca whoa we cannot poe:aU> (hsxtie 
■m*n KnLilsJ a:«]i<3 tare nienoi to and ttey arebodi too 
£ar renoral fron U»e ilalaadri lo Uj caHtJ 

4 W”, -od the fona« coold net le aLo csHcJ 
Et£i(i&,a poet of Kax^ilsa’s typ5 woald 
honllv be -o prosaic &a to meicoa Samaira-G adversity 
by real name aoJ nU by a < 7 noaTCL Ibe ver-e raJier 
'•o^»j=*s' to my min»f aa icduect aIla..Ln to the llaKI- 
^^na-vabsna ( = VIahiSidr3) djrsarty to which Khlmitia 

Uii.nsed.‘ Ifilr Javi-waiisjacnSediakltaiifyu^lbiieMaha- 

JI^Jia-TaLan-' with the E*cra^c llcghis of Kre>^l,i (wfce nc e 
KhlaxTiia* familv osl-mly cimc), the dyna-'ty must Lave 
away in the ni^ cccimy AJ) , ^cr the Pctrlcas maini/a 
only n,^s in the line* and the" cooM hardly tssa ior 
than a L tie over two cie£tnnc&> 

The o^t tnnj TTtpn t.ftfvtl 2» coa^ottui u that of the 
I^zidva^ Some pMpIe, behcvi^ m the ctotsiy B.C 
thev^ want to cokccsp'td ot theocn-mecconofinsPallavx^ 
who taggft.f m titf pronnee b^wctn Kal:^ and the tBTiu>rea 
of the pAndvas from the end c( the ‘« 03 d cenlarv AJ) ull 


the cmA oattny or 23 an m powtr ciuca b-j-fr- la 

Sasuidia-Gaptas cae the PalLv^ wire «n uspertaSt 
— nd Sa?,ciia-VtfJijg-ipaL, vrhum S-Siiilra*Gcj44 la 
itpTfe er .. fd tavis^ d t- . fr .. ai , w^o tv «— ni y a PaBava- In 
Yc-a ChwoT^, asie too the PaBavi.^ were an impcsiant 


powtt Ed I ds qm eti 4 L.-po«d to draw -ny co2=dan*/a 
from the D.a-atstica of the PaBav^ bv E JU^ fur be aho 

*■ III. ry. 

K fc.. g a. tLSjE^a-sn (t- v 

“ -S^ la 1’ i p. 

f=, ip 
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omits the Colas who were certainly an important power as early 
as Asoka’s time and as late as the twelfth centiuy A.D. 
Kalidasa may have omitted to mention other South Indian 
states because they were unimportant or because he himself 
wanted to avoid prolixity. in B,a., 44, as inter- 

preted by Mallinatha and others, may indicate that the southern 
powers were too insignificant for Raghu’s steel. In any case, our 
poet had not set out to write history and what allusions he 
makes are only incidental. Kalidasa has, however, suggested 
Pandya to be the most important king of the South in his day : 

^ I Fil: qnisri: irauf ^ 

II” (Ra., rV. 49), 

5^ I %r; ii” (W. 63). 

Whether tins was deliberate or not is uncertain. If it was 
deliberate, we have an interesting bit of historical information. 
South Indian history is still wrapped in gi’eat obscurity and 
full informations about the mutual relations of the three 
Southern Powers during the few centuries before and after the 
Clnistian era are not availahle. The historians of South 
India will hinclly investigate the hearing of this fact on 
the date of Kalidasa, I have no choice but to leave the 
question undecided. But one thing may be mentioned here. 
We know from Strabo (Bk. XV. 4, 73) that a Pandya king 
sent an emba.ssy to Augustus Cmsai* in the last quarter of the 
first centmy B.C.‘ Similar information is not on record 
about the two other powers, particularly about Kerala which 
had a western foreign trade. Tins may indicate the pre- 
eminence of the Pandyas in the first centmy B.C. That king 
is represented by Strabo (XV. 73) as laying claim to a 
suzerainty over 600 princes ; they might mean the numerous 
Tamil chieftaincies of the three states. It is true that Strabo 
says the king was Poros and not Pandion according to some 
writers but the latter should be preferred on a-priori grounds, 

' MacCrindle, Ancient India, as described by Classical Writers, 
pp. 9, 77, and O.H. I., Vol. I. p. 597. 
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for Since Alciantki’s famoua figlit mtli A Poroa, ‘ Poros 
wouU become Uio u-uol type for an fndua pnnee i name to 
an uuinfonaal wt-terntr A Pandiotv ma> be mi^taJrcflly 
called a Poro-> but not tbe otlier wa) Mr I^wUnaona 
p«JcrcDC« for ‘Poroi ‘ docs not tlicrtiortJ commend 
to mu G>ulJ not a PSndym ‘ending an cinbow^y to Borne 
get a letter written to Grt<l when inde 'nlli the we^l bail 
been csUblLhed long? Mr Bawlin^o's ■.ugSis'Uon that the 
lip^ W 3 a a Kuf^ monarch, cannot be accepted for no such 
reigned m India as carlj as 23 BG* llic Penpliu of the Cr-t 
century iVD meauoos (s^) tho KtngJoms of CtJohotbra 
(Kerala putra) and Pandian but we 5nd no mention ol the Colaa 
or their kmgdom, though two CoU puru (Puduca and Sopatma) 
an? named (§C0) Is thissot cuggc^uee? Ono mayaJ^nscoUcct 
here the fpeaal mention of the Pundjos in the utast fnigmcota 
of Mc^^thcncn.* To this may be added the fact that the 
inscnpnon at Hathigumphl mentions (I 13) KluravtU attach' 
mg the Hndja bng in the twdfdi year of lus rugn , and the 
kings of Cob and Cera oountnes are not mcnuonol Ifflme> 
diattly after the reference to llic dcjpoihng of Anga and 
ilagailha (L 12) we lav*, this ttfaence to llie PSndya-raja 
"inJ there «eeins to bo a summn^ op of llic conqocjts and 
the inention of iL« effect to Uic following line. We may 
therefore btlKie lliat oo portion of tho macnption Ins bcui 
la t that nude my afertnee to coDque^^t of, or diplomatic 
nJaUons mill, Uie Cob? or the Gm?. Thu may jiUify tlie 
condo, ion that die Pjodya was the duef power in South 
India in the <ecood century B.G Kanksb Cob in tlie 6rst 
or “^cond centory may Iiasc turned the tjalance agmmst 
the Pindyas for the first tune, 

I cannot draw any condosma from the mention of the 
fang of PJndya sTn}i? ’» (Ifa, \*t 39) That 


^ India au4 the We^tro \torIJ p ItW 

« aiLl, Upn.-^S0ff^ 702 3. 
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Uragdkhya piim means Nagapura, as explained by Heinadri 
or Mallinatha, or Nagapattan in tlie Rajamaliendry distiict, 
as suggested by IlTandargikar,* is impossible. C. Y. Yaidya, in 
a paper on “The Pandyas and the Date of Kalidasa,”’ iden- 
tifies “ ” (‘ the city named Urciga ’) with ITraiyur 

and infers that Uraiyur was the Pandya capital before 
the Colas under Karikala conquered the Pandyas and estab- 
lished their own seat there. But history or legend nowhere 
records tlrat Uraiyrir ever was a Pandya capital; the indications 
are rather just the other way. Leaving out pre-historic times, 
when North ]\Iarialar may have been the Cola capital,’ Urai- 
yur was certairrly the chief seat of Cola Governmerrt in the 
historical period. Karikala Cola shifted the c.rpital to Kaveri- 
pattinam'* but before tlrat Uraiyur must have been the Cola 
headquarters. But it is not, of course, impossible that a Pandya 
was reigning in the fir’st century B.C. at a conquered capiLrl, as 
Vaidya believes and K. G. Sankara doubts,’ but want of 
facts shorrld deter us from making this assumption. The 
identification of Uragdkhya piira with Uraiyur I therefore 
consider as unsuccessful.® Madmn, so far- as is known, was 
the earliest Pandya capital. Mr. Sankara has laid North Indian 
students rmder great obligation by informing them ’ that the 
Tamil name of Madura is Alavay = ‘ Snake uragdkhya 'para 

’ Raghuvamsa, 3i-d ed., Bombay, 1897, notes, p. 123. 

= II, pp. 63—8. 

’ See V. V. Iyer’s interesting paper “ The Adventures of the 
God of Madura” in Indian .Vntiquarv. 1913, pp. 65 — 72. [Had the 
legend recorded there any genetic connexion with the story of the 
Kumai'asambhava ?] 

^ S. K. .Aiyaugar, Ancient India, p. 93. 

’ .A.B.I., II, pp. 189-191. 

But Mr. Sankai-a’s objection that-afr/n/a shows that uraga or 
tiraya could not be the first part of the name — as gajasahvaya means 
HastinSpui-a and not Gajapm-a — is not convincing. We say gajasah- 
vaya pura and not gajahvaya pnra in tlye case of H.rshn3pura, and 
we have on the other hand cases like ^'=*154 vf for KapilSvastu, 
e g., in Buddhacarita (I. 91,) and Lalitavistara (ed. Lefmann, Yol. I., 
pp. 101, 113). 

’’ In the paper in A.B.I,, cited above, 

IG 
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can therefore bo none other tlian tins famous city KHi- 
illsa shows him«elf in Ha^ IV 49 — GO and VL 00 Go as sscll 
acquamted witli th< Piindyas and ho roust lwotra>cUtal vndcly 
in tint land , tins hit of local toudi ma> be due to the know 
ledge thus obtained In spite of phonetic rcscinblanco we 
should set aside Jlr Vaid>a’8 equation and prefer Madura 
as the Pandya capital meant by Kalidasa, especially when 
Paghu entere tlio Pandjo territory long after crossing Uio 
I^\en (Ra., IV 4">} on wlioaO bank UraiyGr certainly was. 
Uraiyur or Madura, giies ui no help for date. 

But does non-moiition of Plndja patronage of letters in tlic 
bixtli canto of the Ragliu\4m4a (la in tliQ case of tlie king of 
Anga, Ea , VL 29) indiciie thil KahdSsa h\cd before the age 
of tho famous Tamil Sangain’’ 

iifter conquering tho Kndyas, Raglm procwxls towards 
the western coai.t ^V^lctllcr Vorso 3 1 ^ 4ra9i 

ftwii wgig ii) mdiuiua an attiial fight 

mill die KcraLans or mere passage through their territory 
IS not oortaiu Verse GB tdls us that tho king of Aporanta 
yielded tribute to Itaghu Wo ure fatnihar wtli this name m 
the in'scnptions of Aioki. Scholars who l>ehe\c that Ivdidasa’a 
description of Haghu’s dig-vtjaya is hoscil on Uie conquests of 
the Gupta kings could seek for the parallel to this conquest of 
Aparlnta in Samudra-QupiVs conquest of De\ardstra»» 
SlaiiarTfitn But JouTcau Duhrcuil * calls into question the 
identification of Dcyaiastra mentioned in the Alhlnbad Pillar 
Inacnptionwiih Jhaliardslm and lumscH pHcci it in the Vizaga- 
patam district* There is Uiereforo no panlloh'.m between 
Kalidasa’s description and the description in the Allahabad 
Inscnption Qtte should noto hqu lint Kalidasa makes Kaghu 


Serond and third ceDlnnes .fter Chri^ (S K Aivantac 
Begmmnes o£ South Indian History 
K ^ date IS not accepted 

by schol^ See K G Sesha lj>ap mlUQ 1 i73 82 643 
A.Ii D p 60 

« 0 ,if ^ accepts tins idEjitificalion (I H Q . I , 

p 2ji> IBntO Rain<las(i4jrf,p 68?; pleadsforMaharSsfra.] 
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keep to the extreme west and avoid Central Deccan. We have 

a poetical significance here : Dfighu should not be represented 

as conquering the country of his future son’s would-be father- 

in-law, the king of Vidavbha (or his overlord, the Andhiu 

king, if he had any). There uiaj^ be also an historical reason ; 

Kalidasa may have wanted to avoid the conquest of the 

Andhra territory, because Ujiaiuni was politically connected 

with it in his time which was certainly the case in the first 

century B.C. ’ Vikramaditya who, according to Jaina 

* 

tradition, came from Pratisthana and drove out the Sakas 
from Ujiayini about 57 B.C. may have been also related to 
the Andhius.’ Non-conquest of Avanti follows as a matter 
of com-se, for Raghu has been already made to take a more 
westerly direction. I do not therefore deduce any conclusion 
about date from the avoidance of Avanti, as Mr. Dhanapati 
Bana'ji has, for example, done,* particularly because this 
would be intelligible in any centmy — ^Kalidasa would certainly 
avoid the indignity of his own province. 

We have next the conquest of the Parasikas, As the 
passage is important, I shall quote all the verses : 

^ JKTPT i u^oii 

5T h: i ikiii 

sSwrtu irg: i urornuircft^: 

fl; ii^au w erefim Hir^f^srqsiTrq; i 

IKJfll. Verse 60 teUs us that Eaghu 
went hy a land route, which shows that there was an 
alternative sea routa The Persians were therefore conquered 
in Persia and not in Gujerat or Sind, as is often 

I C.H.I., I. pp. o3l~3. 

Mr. Harit Krishua Deb ia the Zeitscbrift fur Indologie 
wad Ivaaistik, Vol. I, pp. 250 — 302, identifies him \nth Gautamlpntra 
Sstakarpi and places the latter in the middle of the first 
century B C. 

’ Q.J.M.S., Vol. X, pp. 79-80. 
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WicYcd.’ Tina \crsf' roU'camour roiod on forlcarointJ 

Uie n-sult of tliH expcditioo ind tlie tollomng \crpC3 ihurcfore 
cannot tc.U us of a diClcrcnl cunqucot. Cott'-cqueody 
V Gl means a PuMaolwl> and Mr Sjnl»Araw not juatiTicd 
in saying “ In Uit Itaghuiatma (IV 01), said to 

base defeated Uie ya\anis on liw way from Inkuta to 
ibo land of die PaMsiljw, 1 1 , in tliC IndiH dilUi,"* nor also 
an/ odwc bcbolar wiio bdicios ibat Raf^Uu scpintcly defeated 
the Yavania and lUo Plraaika-* Wlut our text wirrmts ns is 
dial K5bdas.i baa uonfu^ the Per-ians intli tlie Ya\ana3. 
Tins IS remarkable forourjioct who i-. so \trj accuntc m 
Ins obseriationa and expres^ioiLv The fact Iix>» a \Lry im- 
portant bearing on the date of ICHidasa Since the middle oI tlic 
durd antury before Clirut Uic Parthians wen. nigmog m 
Petal! ind dicir nilc conUnued till 225 A.D Prior to them tUo 
Greeks ucn. ruUog there. MHitn the iVr&actdiins came to 
powu*, the Greek population was not dnven out buLremamed m 
Iron. Laaicro Irin wlucli probibly KTiUdlsa means is the land 
of the Piraaikas conqueted by Ih^hu had m dm f\i>t century 
BC a strong Gr«k element in lU population, die rc^lduum 
of the previous. Bicliian Greek ascendancy, some petty Yav ina 
cUitis were also ifcigmnj» m (hia region about ibis tnau* To 
llus should bo added tbi. fict Uut the Paitbian Lmga called 
thcui'elvu PAd/jc/f<Hc« and struck coins uilh Greek legends, 
they wcic more Heileni>iic m culture Uuu Per-aan Under 
such circuin>.tauces KSho^ could well confus.o between the 
Yavanas and the Parasika.« »» Persut {E.is.lcru Ptrsui’j Does 
not this platx. Kalidasa in tiie Parthian period ’ h on mention 
of the 5avanis m the QupU m-^ptioOs, putieulirly in the 
Allahabad Pillar Xn^^criptiCQ oI feamudra-GupU^ distuicdy 


I am^ery i,JaJ to find ky Dtuaapdli Banerji {t6i</ . p 94) 
empb^e this peunL ior mariume eoaimrrce Iwincea airyfeaaa 
^roach; aud 1 ersia in that larly penod see the Penplag of the 
Erj tbraean sea. ^ 


Ifiti 1 P 313 
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sllO^YS, if proof is necessary, tliat tlierewas no Yarjina power 
or population to the frontier of India in the Gupta period. 
Professor Dr. D. E. Bhandarkar, with whom I was discussing 
the question in March 1924, told me that “ Kalidasa has con- 
fused between the Greeks and the Persians and that is all.” He 
did not want me to go further than that. But I cannot help 
doing this as I am fully convinced of the habitiad accuracy of 
Kalidasa’s expressions. Kalidasa mentions the Yavanas and the 
Yavanas alone (and not the Parasikas) as encountering the Suhga 
army in his Malavikagnimitra and other eHdences indicate that 
Pusyamitra had actually a tussle with Yavanas (and not 
Parasikas). I therefore explain this single confusion of 
Kalidasa’ by the large Yavana element in the Persian (especially 
East-Banian) population of the first century B.C. Verses 61 
and 65 teU us of the plenty of vine in the country of the 
Parasikas and this is still true of certain parts of modern Persia 
and Afghanistan.^ Verse 62 informs us that the Persians fought 
on horseback. We know from Herodotus (Bk. L §136) of the 
Persian fondness for horsemanship and Bactria which may 
have been the place wBere Kalidasa makes Eaghu fight the 
Persians® was noted both for horses and the vine.'* The 
mention of beards of the Persians has, sti-angely enough, caused 
some trouble to a scholar of great note, because ‘ the Parsees 
are clean-shaven and so must have been their ancestors.’ But 
not ah. modern Parsees are clean-shaven* and ancient Persians, 

’ My friend Professor PramatbanSth Sarkar, M.A., of the City 
College and the Calcutta University, a rare Kalidasa scholar, says 
that KalidSsa has not confused the two peoples at all but has simply 
referred to their admixture. If this interpretation is accepted, my 
argument about the poet’s date applies with greater foice. 

* Keane’s Asia, 1896, Vol. II, pp. 25, 486. I have used the term 
‘ Persia ’ in a wide sense. 

’ 0/. Ksirasvamin in his commentary on^the Ajnarakosa (ed. 
Oka, p. 110), 

which shows that ere this Raghu was not far off trom Bactria. 

Rawlinson, Bactria, pp. 2-3. 

* I have one Parsee friend in Calcutta who has a nice beard and 
it is well known that the Parsee Dastui s (who necessarily conform 
to old ways) do grow most venerable beards. 
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as we know iroai U\eit sculptorch, dwl I»a\e a liuniniuit growth 
of beard. 

The tbroo following \erscs (60—68) 
portant and they arc “33 tRR^ ^ 
utia n^^ii 3\ ( \ 1 

^ >gufha^ I ?5pnii^ ^ 

» spiteatT?!^ 3^? »'*'•' " 

From PeisiA Ragha turns northwards (V GO) and the Oxus 

(a^) falls on lus w ij along whos2 banks his hordes wander 

long (Y 67) ih the resuhng according to ilandargvkar, 

of V illablui, \ commentator cariitr tlian HuuTiln, Cantra* 
rardluna, Malhn7llu an\ buaiaUra)()a, who ah refer to 
him* uiJ of Cantrat irdlnna and ®r9 of SumaU'ijaja, 
Uioothtrmdmgs arc 3\anJfe*3* rrouj tins we may safely 
infer tint was Uic onginol ruulmg ind iindcrsLaud 
Uio Oxii" to line been meant byK^ulj'a. Mallinatln changed 
to bcciuM} Uit name was unknown for anj 

Indian nrtr—Uicac oommcntalors could not rcahzc ihit 
Roghu was now outside Indul CantraNoidhana tlirows out Uio 


will RUtevs tlwt ^ irv* a IiLu in Ka*hnnr- — 3m 
wUld j\ * SVl»> t Beumro soflron menUoned m Uie last 
lino of the mtx. growo m Ivo. Iimir 

g;wn ** —• Cantr» irdhina') 
Vnd Mallinatlia remotes idl diHiculues by boldly reading 
for *3^’ or **m’ , the Indus certainly 

flow< tbroiigii iCulimir Apart from the cxLint nsuiings of 
Uw uirlier comiiicnlanirs, then, w a tery strong objection 
again, t ibe re-uhng ‘ (»tlio Indus)— m 


Vcjvc oO lias already mJiuituJ Uiat Rigbu n, no more on 
Indian *<nL ks rcginU KiOroo, on wh«h, Rio^iuw horses 
rollid, the lloiuT dx-» growm Pe-itja,* tbougb tho fact is 
rdlyjwiiowte R.aj^uj(Ta.^mw_injJip north-eastern 

‘ Vauda^KifgJt.vJmiin'w.lnLtoJ luirotlnclion p 11 
^ Ihil T xt p lla cntkwl Q( AS ^ u \ (j; 

St Al«n a Ir in il«ewniia,i,Un s Ju itiiL. SoUs ip 81 i 
bie I uerdcpaxlu DnUnnlca Iltli eJ., t oL 23 p. 233 
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frontier of Persia. Though. Kalidasa does not expressly tell 
us that Eaghu crossed tlie Oxus, we may confidently believe 
that is what the poet meant In Ea., V. 42, we are told that 
Aja reaches the banks of the Narmada and its crossing is not 
an 5 Wi'here referred to ; but the prince must have crossed the 
river before he could reach Vidarbha territory. Ea., IV. 68, 
describes in one short verse Eaghu’s conquest of the Hunas. 
The mention of the Huns is commonly believed' to preclude 
the fpossibilrty of a date earlier tlian the fifth or sixth centmy 
AJ). But Indian knowledge of the Huns in the fir'st 
centirry B.C. is not impossible. The Huns axe mentioned as 
Himus in tire Yashts (V. 53, 57, X. 113, Xili. 100 and 
XIX. 86, also XIX. 41 ?) of the Avesta"' wliich can hai’dly 
date from a post-Christian er-a. The erection of the gr-eat 
Chinese Wall led to certain important race migrations in the 
second centmy B.C. The Hiung-nu (=Huns), against whom 
the wall was intended, fell upon the Yueh-chi, a people belong- 
ing to the same stock, in 165 B.C. and displaced them from 
Kan-suh in North-Western China. The Yueh-chi, in then* tmn, 
routed the Wu-sun in the coimtry of the Ei river and 
continued them journey westwards. One section of these 
people, the Great Yueh-chi, settled on the north of the 
Jaxartes after diiviug the ^akas from there. Brrt they corrld 
not long i-emain in peace in this country. The infant son of the 
Wu-srm chief whom the Yueh-chi had killed had now grown 
up to manhood rmder the protection of the Hrrmg-nus, the old 
rivals of the Yueh-chi and he now (c. 140 B.C.) witli Uieir 
help attacked the Great Yueh-chi and drove them to the south 
of the Oxus.^ The Hiung-nus could have now lived (in 

' Hutli, Die Zeit des KaUdSsa, pp. 23-32 ; Hillebraiidt, KaiidSsa, 
p. 13, and K. G. Sankara Iyer, summarising Indian and English 
opinions, hiQ.J.M.S., Vol. IX, pp. 46, 49—51. 

* J. J. Modi, in Bhandarkar Commemoration Yolnme,pp. 65 — SO. 

' See among other summaries, M. A. Stein, I.A., Yol. 34, pp 75'6, 
C. H. I., Yol. I, pp. 565-6, and Smith, pp. 263-5 ; also see 

Stein in the Geographical Joninal, May 1925, pp. 397 ft'., for fuller 
particulars on some points. 
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small .Ictaclmitots?) to the north of the 0ni3 or may Imft 
ftwiucntly maJo mcnrviond Uxre. Since 113 liC iKc Kan-'U 
n-nou hail hecn W o! the Hiung-nua md they were now 

confined to the Ti(n-lianwkaccU«.y could i>ounco on only 
the peoyle to the south-v\e-t the two GuDisai ivalLs luadt 
dcpndatioa onClunc^o tcmloiy “Ow imiX)s.-iWc, and the 
rc^on was in a dmxt Ime for tlie froqutnl altacha of Uiose 
marauding horsemen lah“s of Hiung-tmdtpraiLilionA would 
beea:^lly camclto Pcr-ia c. 100 llC or eariitr and iL-o to 
India dhoul lliat tune through lradcr» ‘ Could not ICalitK«a 
know of the Hunaa m the muldlo of the fii>t century BC 
from the (Ptr'Uan) Sakna of Ujjay ml or from traders? The 
pott docs not prccudy uU ua if tlio Huius htod to the 
unmodiatc nortli of Uio O’cua or woo some way off Wc 
should ol-o romtiuhcr tint the Yuth-cJii who were hMOg 
to tlio north of the Oxo3 about 111) BC to hare 

been akin in nec to the Hmng-nus* It should bo noted 
tliat Kihdina has left some mtcrcfUng local toudics for 
all the otlitr pnnapaliucs or iicoplcs conquered by liagho, 
but for Uie Hunaa he could only say dial Bagliu caused Uiwr 
women to slap iheir own theeka at the loss of ihttr Ionia.* 


‘ A bnsk traJe b( tween Cbina anti wciitcm coontnos InctaUinK 
Persia anJ InJia began in Iho reisii of Uie creat Han Fnipcror t\ aU 
(140*87 B.C ) md ailk wa^ the chief (bins cxporteil from China. NVe 
find KaiiiUsa refer to this new wai'* as (Chinese cloth) 

in SiknnlalJ, Vet 1 last verso and £q Ml 4 We have hero a 
delightful bit of auacbroRism liko Iho reference to Ihi- importation 
of Epicts in Ra VI 57 For Cluneso trade with India about this 
tunc see Penplos of the Erytbrssan Sea (SchoR) fC4 Vfterthis 
region under the very north the sea oatsido ending m a land called 
This, there is a very great inland aty called Thinie from which 
raw Bilk and silk yam and silk cloth are brought on foot through 
Bactna to Barygaza, and are also esported to Daminca hy way ot 
the nver Ganges.” Of course silk had begun to he imported into 
India much earlKr(bkholC.p 264) 

S« Smith, E.H.I p 2b2 and n 1 andM AnrelStcins 
paper WhiU Huns and Kindred Trtbes m the History of the Indian 
I.oHhWestI-ronljBr' mLV Tol 34 pp 73-l>7 refcind to abo« 
Proff^^r Bfaandarkar in the course of the convcrsaUoa 
referred to above sai.J there might bo a local touch in the dapping 
of the cheeks it is generally the head or the breast that an Indian 
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This sliows conclusively that Kalidasa lale^Y not mucli ot the 
Hunas or then- country and what litfle he knew was from mere 
' heaisai. I cannot therefore believe that mention o£ frie Hunas 
in Ka., IV. 68, necessarily makes Kalidasa live after 420 
A T) , or later still and I am very glad to find Professor 
-Keith remark, “The exact identity of the Hunas of the 
epic is immaterial ; as the name had penetrated to the western 
world by the second centmy A.D. if not earlier, there is no 
conceivable reason for assuming that it could not have reached 
India long before the fifth or sixth centuries AD.” ^ That 
a well-travelled and well-informed man like Kalidasa could 
not secm'e any precise information about the Hunas certainly 
suggests that they were not living in the neighbourhood of 
India in his time. The discovery of the earher reading ‘ or 
‘ ’ or ’ for Mallinatha’s ‘ ’ has dispelled the old 

illusion that Kalidasa places the Huns in Kashmir and the 
information about the growth of saffron in Pei“sia supplied by 
the Encyclopedia Britannica removes aU doubts. 

The other peoples conquered by Raghu are unimportant 
for our purpose. But before taking leave of Canto IV, I 
must malce some remarks about the alleged Gupta basis of 
Kjilidasa’s digvijaya story. Mark Collins believes in 
this origin and he has drawn up a comparative table of 
the countries conquered by Raghu and those conquered by 
Samueh-a-Gupta (Including some with winch S. had but diplo- 
matic i-elations).'* But no great pains are requhed to 


woman strikes in grief. My brotlier-in-law Mr. Santosh Kumar 
^nerji, a Persian scbolar, tells me that slapping the cheek is a 
Persian c^tom, and my friend Mr. M. Kaimnr Rehman of our Persian 
and Arabic Department corroborates Mr. Banerji’s statement from 
personal observation. The custom also seems to have been known 
in some part of Arabia. But no such information is available about 
the Huns. LDoes K. ascribe to the Huns a Persian custom ?] 

^ P- l-iS. I may here refer to the mention 

of Huva-hpi in the Lahtavistara (ed. Lefmann, p. 126). which even 
in its^piesent form can hardly be as late as the fifth century A.D. 

T , . ^^^Smphical Data of the Raghuvamsa and DasakumSracarita, 
Leipzig, 1907, pp. 57—9. 

17 
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realm Uio «aat ol real puaHawm CoUjiw boa uoU^ odo 
difficulty, tlint tlw gpogrupluftjl tenu‘* lu^cd by iCdviUsa ara 
different from and carlitr Uian tlioao u^ed m tli£> mscnpUona 
of Uie QfUi and sixOi centunw A.D Helm sougUt to ex- 
plain tb \3 dvacrepancy by as»mning tbat lUbdi^a u=ed comen- 
bonai goography ! Thix » but luiural because ho started with 
the gi\en premise ibat l^dSsa U^od someUme “between 400 
and GOO AJ) " Wo have now suffiaeot reason for plaang 
ciuj p(xA much anlLiioT U) 400 md vse need, not therefore 
brand Ins geograplncal terms b conicntionaL Tiiat Iio has 
been jmrpostly* a biUe arthaic bcie and there I do not 
want to deny, but bo Im been olo^Uy Iruo to tho conditions of 
the first century B C Mr RadhagoModa BasaV. attemplcd a 
more tliorough parallchsro between Ragbu's dtgvtjaya and 
Gupta conquests* and it seems at first bigbt that he has 
completely succeeded But careful scrutiny wiU reveal that ho 
has exaggerated tlio rcscmblmccs uid has sometimes luUxprct- 
cd the usCnpUonal cTideneo m the light of KMtdasn.* It 
should bo noted that there is nothing in the fonrtli canto of tho 
Ri^huvamia corresponding to Samudri-Gupta’s reoupt of 
tribute from soiuo Buniab tnbeb, or Uis inoltnl uprooting of tlia 
neighbouring chiefs in Aryivarta. A. GawronsLi's explana- 
tion of the latter discn^Kuicy* must be considered a poor 

* We should remember that llic supposed date of his story 
18 earlier than hvs times by at least » rtrai centuries 


* In a paper communicated to the Second Oriental Cooferenen 
ac Chientta. See Proceedings pp d25— 334 

* Compare for example his lapposition that Candra-Gnpta I 
^stabJisheJ the family of the reigning princes of Bensal after 
iarmg conquered them because KShda^ maVes Ragho re eslabbsli 
tbeangof 3aflga after defeating lum though the ileheranli In 
^pUon tells no such tale Ihe mscnplion mentions only lia 
^feating of the Vaflgas hy Candra and it is not certain that this 
^dra IS C^des'GapUi I Be \na probably the same person as 

Varman of PrsVanna fia Rajp,nmiia) -who i\as a confemp^raS 
ol axidra-OupU I s.e I A 1913 m 217-9 Smlt, EBI' 

P 30r a and B. D Baneni s m *i 8 , 8>, 98 

in Tini-y Raghtt and some connected Problems” 

iaRocaukOryentalistyczny Vol I Krakow, 1914 5, p 46 
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attempt. Nor does Samudi-a-Gupta march against the king 
of Kamarapa asEaghu does. I cannot therefore help believing 
that Kalidasa has foUovred no actual historical model but his 
own imagination, and such epic model as may have existed 
before his time in describing the conquests of Eaghu. ^ I 
may even say that Harisena, the chronicler of Samudra-Gupta’s 
conquests, derived some hints from Kalidasa’s poem and 
made much of his patron’s petty conquests and desciibed his 
defeats or indecisive engagements as grahana-mohsdnugraha- 
janita-pratdponmis7'a-mahdhhd gya,.^ What induced Kalidasa 
to make Eaghu release the kings of Vanga and Kalihga 
after conquering them was probably the presence of these 
kingdoms in his time. And there was the additional driving 
factor in om poet’s aJiimsd predilections;^ see Ku., III. 20, 
Ea., V. 50, Ea., V. 57 (with TO. 61-62) and TO. 47— also 
IX. 14, XVI. 2, XVH. 42, which speak of similar restitutions 
of territories. ^Before we utilise a poem for historical 
purposes we should determine fully the pocSs vieio of life. 
It is usual to believe that Samudra-Gupta was a mighty 

* Compare Keith in J.R.A.S., 1909, p. 437 : “Bat, in trath, as 
Buhler pointed out, the poem shows in every line that Eagliu’s 
march is a poetical one, not a real one. Just as Somadeva copies 
KaiidSsa in an account presumably meant to be at least as historical as 
that of Raghn’s conquests, so KaiidSsa followed the Epics, the 
Puranas, and other KSvya writers. He makes Raghn conquer PSi-a- 
sikas, Huijas, Kambojas, Yavanas, et hoc genus omne ; he simply 
defeats for him all warlike nations,..,...” I am in complete agreement 
with Professor Keith, except in so far as the Parasikas are concerned, 
for which see below. 

’We read at school a certain text-book on Indian History, 
describing the battle of Chillianwalla as a drawn engagement and 
another as a victory for British arms 1 A. Gawronski has him sRlf 
{lac. cit., pp. 48 — .55) shown the influence of KSlidSsa on Somadeva 
(in his description of TJdayana’s conquests). Amother possible 
influence of KaiidSsa may be traced in the MahSprajSSparamitS 
Sastra, ascribed to Ragarjuna and translated into Chinese before 
405 A.D., in which a Bodhisattva is described as having “ proceeded 
for a short time to Rorthern India to the country of the Yuetche 
to subjugate the Dragon King Apalala, and finally” as having gone 
to the west of the Yuetche to conquer the Rakshasi ” I (Rariman, 
Sanskrit Buddhism, 1st ed., p. 194). 

’ Probably under Jaina influence. 
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conquLTor But IL Jouvcau-Dabrcml baa 4iown Uiat tbo 
bdicf IS a btlle cxae^cnlod, at least so far as tbe South is 
concerned.' I ha\e a lurking ‘^uspiaon m my mmd that 
Samuilra-Gupta’s imagination ivaa fired bj the poet Kalidasa s 
descnption of Raghu’a dxgttjaya and ho may ha\o tried to 
imitate it, la far as it was then possible.* Eaghu conquered Uie 
eastern and south-eastern powers .ind thui turned southwards. 
Samudra-Gupta Ininself belonged to the eastern proimco of 
Arn^dli.i and he therefon- first* turned souUiwards. But 
meeting mlh a rcpulso then^ after some success, ho could not 
complcto tho circuit of South India,* but retraced lus steps 
conquering •-ome more petty pnnapahtics. The easier conquests 
m North India Ua\o been made much of by his pant^nst and 
the diplomatic rchuona with some foreign power-, though true, 
mny ha\o been cotciul into by Samudn-GupU or doscnbcd by 
Hansena m umtation of Ragbu’s conquest of tho Persian.s tho 
Huns md the Ivambojas. l^das.v could not flatter tho GupU 


* A.n D pp 61 

* Samadra Oapta Bcems to have bad a predecessor m Candia 
Aaruun of Fab^raaa, \%ba cLiimsto have conquered cien \AIiltIa 
({labile) where kaiiddsa made Rabhw go. 

' Tbe Allahabad Filbir loscnplioD diacnbcs the soathem 
conqaests brst and JooTcaQ Dabrcnil seems josbfied (A.H.D 
p t>9) lo rejecting Vincent V Smiths theory (E.^1 * p 239) that 
bamndra Gnpta first “sabjagated the tUjSa of the GangcUc plain. ’ 

* G Jon^ean Dnbrcuil (VILD pp S'! 60) shows that. Deva* 

r3stra is not MabSrS tra, nor is Lraodai^la in Khandcsb Professor 
Lbandarkar (I U Q I p 253 2ol) seeinslo acc^ptZIonsicar Jonvean 
Dnbreutl s identifications It would be proper for {no to mention 
here Profesaor Dr RadhaUnmnd MuAberji a objection against tbe 
French scholar a rejection of MabarS'-tra and EranjoL lie told mo 
th.it It would be difficult for Samudra Gupta to return by the way 
be had first marched for his conquered enemies would try to harm 
him and be would therefore lake a more westerly direction. Bui 
the argument does not cooTince me and it is possible to infer from 
the text of the inscription that bamudra-Gupta did slightly alter 
its bat stiil conSnins bitasetf to Cfie east coast, fn sopj»rt of 

an eastern locality for DeraiSstra. 1 may quoteaierse occurring in 
the Tayu and BrahmSoda PutSuas, giving the temtonal limits of the 
Dcvaraksilas (of the fourth cintnry A D r) e n«tin i w >t^n’i 
ceivmiivwi^ • (lAirgiter DK.A. p ’51) 
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inonarclis by making Hagbu conquer lands wliicb even Samudra- 
Gupta could not reach. Why do Gupta period theorists 
forget this ? The first portion of the Allahabad Inscription 
of Samudra-Gupta, describing Candra-Gupta’s acceptance 
of this prince as heir-apparent and ensuing events, has a 
strong resemblance with the concluding portion of Haghuvaipsa, 
Canto m, and the first few verses of Canto IV, where we have 
a similar description of Dilipa’s passing on of the crown to 
Raghu and the immediate effect of Raghu's accession. One 
would naturally think that Kalidasa was influenced by the 
actual facts of Samudi'a-Gupta’s accession, but is it certain that 
Harisena did not use tire court poet’s usual hyperbole? I 
shah show the resemblances elsewhere but I may mention one 
parallel here : ‘ ‘ ^ u IhiUTii nfufkcWt i *13 

h” (Ra., IV. 2) possibly suggested 

^ of the inscription (1. 10.) ; 

compare also v. 4 (U. 7-8) of the inscription with Ra., III. 68. 
And “ ” of the inscription (1. 25.) 

may preserve a distant reminiscence of “ 

od'bid. ” (Ra,, XIT T. 6) and of the vei-se preceding 

it ( “ UT jtfkq?iTnq ^ sqm iiflw i 

5ra’siTW?wl?q5qT ■ ^ q fhq ^ u q t qr u” \ 


But some historical facts may be after all behind Kalidasa’s 
story. I have already drawn attention to the fact that the king 
of Kalihga has been likened to adverse fortune in Ra., VI. 58, 
where Indumati rejects him. This may have been due, as I 
have suggested, to the historical depredations of king Kharavela 
of Kalihga of the preceding centmy over the tenitory, 
among others, of the Bhojakas of Vidarbha. Kalidasa has 
dilated over only three conquests, those of Kalihga, Persia and 
^ Kamarupa The king of Kamarupa did not fight at aU but the 
Kalihgans and the Persians did put up a tough fight. Kalidasa 
has described these two fightings with some animus. The 
reason for his pique against the Kalihgans has been aheady 

' Does ‘ ^ ’ mean ‘ whose coronation salute being clone ’ ? 
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indicated and that for the Persians I shall suggest now The 
Jama li^end m connexion with EUaLacarya’s lustory represents 
him as gomg out of India and brmging the Sakas from the 
other side of the Indus to dethrone and kill Gardahhilla of 
UjjayinL The fhipfs of these foreigners are termed ^ahis and 
their overlord ^ahanu ^ahi. * The titles are Persian and 
we know that the Sakas in and to the north-west of India m 
the first centuny B C were under the Farthiaos or were related 
to them * Kahdasa’s fair Ujjayinl remained under foreign 
ralo till (Gardabhilla’s son) Vikramaditya, so tlie tradition 
contmue’, came from Pratisthloa (Paithan) and dl■o^ o out those 
Saka-PartJiava usuipers. Our poet could not tbercfoio chensh 
kindly fedings towards Uitso Sakas oi their suzeruns, tbs 
Portluans, and ho made Raghu beard the Persian Uon m his 
den The foreign conquerors of Ujjayinl were Sakas and not 
Pcisaiiis piopcr but tliey were vossaU of the Persians and 
boro Persian titles and certainly followed Persian ways. Wo 
may tlicrcfore behove that Klhc^sa made Bagbu conquer Uie 
o\etlonU of these ^akas, the Persians, m their own homo to 
wipo offt if ho could, (his national duigracc. The ICumarasam- 
bha> a may ha^ e been ivnttcn when the “ demoniacal ” foreigners 
were rcigmng in the heart of the sacred land of Avanh* and 
the pnnee Vikranwditja* may Iiavc been liviog m the court 

* See Z D M G Vol 34 pp 262 3 Professor Sten Kodow 
makes oat the Indo Sotbiao conquerors ot laJta to be Iraaiaa in 
Block and speech bee Modem Review, April 1221 pp 463 — 470 

* See South E H I * pp 212 £f Kapson 0 H I ,I Ch 23 

* Cf ‘ raatei PsVbs t jwei? jnwv laiqjn va n 

(II 1) etc. of the Kamarasambbava. Students of Bengali Litera 
lure will here recall the cobe of the fV ftra Samhara) of Babn 

llemchandra Bandyopadhyayx 

* lam not certain whether iwww th© name of the m 
dividaal or the lillo assamed on accession bat the latter assumption 
would probably Ke more naluiaL Candra Gupta 11, who reconquered 
Malwa from the SaUa about the end of the fourth century A D 
was probably the second man to assume the title of ViknimSditya* 
In imitation, as it scema of the avenger of Oardibhilla. Similar 
ultempts at imiUtaion by Ivint. Bhojaof DharS of early eleventh 
century aro known to scholars. Modem traditions about Vlkramaditya 
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of Pratisthuna, planning the rescue of his ancestral kingdom 
from the j^oke of the foreigna-s/ The Ihighuvaipsa was 
certainly a later work, possibly the last of Ivalidasa’s writings. 
There was peace and prosperity now, and the poet takes an 
imaginary vengeance on the late disturbers of the peace. * 
I shall show^ below that Kalidasa makes a veiled reference 
to Vikramaditya, king of Ujjayini in theHaghuvaipsa. 

We may now turn to the sixtli canto of the Eaghuvarp^a^ 
where the qualities of some of the important kings of 
India are recounted before Indumati and our poet incidentally 
gives us some idea of the political condition of India in his 
time (or shortly before). We are justified in making some 
inferences about contemporaiy conditions by the factt hat there 
is little correspondence between Kalidasa’s political divisions 
and those in the Eamayana and the earlier Pmanas ; Kalidasa 
was therefore influenced more by the actuals of his day than 

seem to contain elements from incidents in the reigns of these three 
kings. The Vikramaditya referred to by H3la (V. 64:) must necessarily 
be Gardabhilla’s son. The greater part of KaiidSsa’s literary career 
probably belonged to a period prior to Viki-amSditya’s patronage. 

* I have given one possible explanation for the non-complet- 
ion of the work ; another may be that fear of the reigning ^aka 
chief made KSlidasa leave his poem unfinished. I must mention 
here a view long held by my friend Professor Pramathanath Sarkar 
that the Kum3rasambhava is not an incomplete poem but that its 
story has a natui'al and artistic end with the eighth canto. But I 
do not accept my friend’s view as the Kumara is not even conceived 
at the end of that canto. 

’ The ^aka invaders may have been known, when they first 
came, as Persians, and their true nationality may have been realised 
only later. We have a somewhat similar case in the term 
(Phiringi=Frank) used long in my province promiscuously for all 
Europeans. The loriter of the Periplus of the Erijthrean Sea (§38), 
Icneio the &akas of Sind as Parthians. KSlidSsa’s information 
about Persia may have been obtcdned not from travel in that land but 
only from the testimony of the ^ka intruders in Ujiayinl. Theinfen- 
mation about the Ruiias may ivell have been received from this source. 
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by tliQ earlier wnieis But it is possible tlwt m some cases 
tlioro IS no correspondence lieliveeji SimindTs UcscnpliQii md 
ibt real condiUon o£ ibe state m EHulosa's time. 

The long of Magadlia heads UiQ hst He is desenbed 
in Verses 21—21 and Verse 35 refers to Ins rejection bj 
IneJumatt Tlifi \cnca may be <juoted here 

trT?«rft smi qyjdsnHi ii’tm 

^ ^ ’ifirn » 

trft u^’tu 

fUffw ygvi<^HMtTaii*i-»»wn6,tnn^HTi i 
^rwrrfUt «^=?iT7Z?*n5TS?t««Tr ri^^ii 
?r5R irttt i 

irraTT?rapr*t^»rtrsTsrt gejSTnRrn^ u^tvii 

Verse 22 di'^tmcdy eho^s tlut Magadha Tras the duef 
power m India in KZibdasa’s bmc The Oupto period theorists 
read here a reference to the Imperial Guptas of Magadlia. But, 
was an inglonous dynostj nihng in Magadha in the first century 
B C ? Tho Mautyos were the paramount ndcre of Nortli India 
and tliough t(ie lla^idhan Elmpirc had considerably dnumished 
dunug the reign of the successors of Atoki, Pusyancutra, tlie 
founder of the 6unga dynasty, did make bomo extension of 
temtory, and though by the Umo of tlie KSnvas, who were 
reigning ra the second and llurd qoaitcrs of Uie first century 
B C, disintegration had again i^et in, tlie impenai glory had not 
alti^tber left the tlirone of Puspapura (Pa^iputra) The 
K^nrasmay well be compared to tho later JIughalBadshahsof 
India, who though Emperors lohttle more than name, didreceive 
the honour of paramoutit ndera. The gfetj of Masidhsn. 
thronp extended m the past through the ^ungis, the Ihiuryaa, 
the Nandas and the Sjfiunagas to the Pmanic Bfiiadrathas. 
There is therefore nothing in \ixx 22 taakmg for a late date. 
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The following verse refers to the performance of manj 
sacrifices by the King of MagatUnu Hci-e too the Gupta period 
theorists see a reference to tbe performance of tlie AsvumMha 
sacrifice by Samudra-Gupta after it was long in disuae ( 

But did not Pusyamitra too revive tbe ^Uva- 
medha ceremomy of wliicb we have an allusion in Paiaiiiali s 
Mahabhasya, a cheumstantial account in Kalidasa’s own ^^ula- 
vikagnimiti’a and a leference in the newly discovered Duug<i 
Inscription?^ That Kalidasa had a great regard for tlie 
^ungas is conclusively proved by liis selecting tbe theme 
of his vh’gin drama from their liistory. iVnd these ^uiigas 
were not far removed in time from a writer writing in ± 50 B.G. 
Indumatt bows to the King of hlagadha before she passes 
on to another king ; no other Idng received the same treatment. 
This is, so says Mr. Biiay Chandra Maiumdar, because the 
Guptas were the Emperors of North India in the fifth centmy 
A.I). But imperial title (with a nominal empire, if you lilie) 
is intelhgible in the King of Magadha of pre-Christian 
centuries as well. The real reason for Indumati’s jyrandmu, 
however, seems to me to lie in the fact that a Brahmin 
dynasty was just then sitting on the throne of Magadha. 
The Kanvas (72 B.G. — 28 B.C.) were certainly Brahmins 
and such may have been then- predecessors, die Suhgas,toop a 
Ksatriya princess would naturally bow down before a Brahmin 
prince.^ This interpretation is probably supported by the 


Ml’- P- Jayaswal in Modern Review for October, 1924 
tpp. 430-2) The inscription (fonnd in Ayodhya) gives the interesting 
information aat^Pusyamitra performed the Asvamedha sacrifice 
twice^ — p. 431). 

PI J3.yaswal,''j.B.O.R.S., Yol. IV, pp. 257-260. MM. 

ov.' I • fii’st offered this suggestion. The arguments of Pt. 

Shastri and Mr. Jayaswal convince me. 

I do not blind myself to the artistic effect of making 

1 is introduced to 

°oui teously bowing to him before rejection ; she soon gets 
ovei hei delicacy and rejects suitor after suitor till she conies to 

nShiJm-v Kalidasa was writing poetry and 

not history and I regret the lot of us twentieth century i-eaders 
18 
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exprcs ion — ZaW/iaiama m > 2 t,^\he^e<^ second u-> moaning 
of ^ (a Bi ihmm's casta or, saj, a t\vice-l>orn’s 

ca^tc)^” imiy lu\o been al‘« mtuidoL The ICim 13 were 
Bralnmos and if tho Sungas loo wen. not so ibtj were at least 
of i lughcr caste th in the doubly fallen (casLcle&s and bercticid) 
Slaurjas Kdidl-vinny ha\e been lIunLing of Pusjaimtra 
when he wrote “ JtTH *raniwnn ” 

for the founder of tho Suoga djnisty inauguratcdaBrahmanic* 
al reviMl and gamed popuhnty with tlie Hindu subjects who 
had so long been cast into iho sliadi, and he ccrhunlj ero •«cd 
awords with the Yavana imadcr ilenander and defeated 
him.* It u also po->yb!t that our pool wis thinlang of 
Vasudeva, the founder of tile ICmna djnast), who could wcU 
earn populanty xnth the '>ubJOcl^ thiough tlio rciuoa il of tho 
IicqqUous Suiiga king DevabhuU ( — bhumi ) No special 
sigrufiomce can buwe\er, bo shown for paraiUaj^cih m this 
case.* Before taking leave of the king of MagadlLO, I 
uiu t, 111 all honc-itj, mention one point which might go 
against my theory Verse 31 makes tins king “ tho refugo 
of persona seeking shelter ’ and we should probably read 
here an allusion to some well known incident m the hfo of 
ilie coulemporarj king of Magadha or of any prcMOus king 

who hare to read historir m the fia'^ poem &tiU an indirect 
hint at the caste of the coatentporary king of \ragadlia does not 
B cm to mo incompatible with tho artistic reason for this preferen 
till trextmont [I may ment on here a highly hamorous txplana 
tion of this jimnaina proposed by ilr Nntjalal Jlookerji 
late I rincipal of the Carmichael College lUngpnr ^\hl.n I ^avo him 
one lay my expUnat on of tho obeisance he said with a smile 

( Dont 

yon understand the reason ’ Icdamali thought Grandpa, thou too 
(art come) I ) 1 

* Eien if tho whole fighting was done by I113 ^ran i^on Pnnee 
^ asumilra the credit goes to him 

* Mb,udcia=h.TBi}a was. howeitr funona as a killi.r of manj 
foes human and non human 
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(liistorical or Piiranic). " From my present knowledge I 
cannot malce out what incident in die first or any previous 
centiny before Christ our poet could have referred to. But 
there is a line in Htuisena’s panegyric of Samudi'a- Gupta 
which does speak of that monarch’s vouchsafing of help to 

(1. 23).”’ This ought to make Kalidasa posterior 
to Samudra-Gupta, but, as I have sufficient ground for 
beheving that Asvaghosa has borrowed from Kalidasa and 
not Kahdasa from him, I prefer to take Hariseua’s statement 
as a hyperbole in the usual courtier’s style and possibly 
under the influence of Kalidasa. Later reseai'ch may some 
day reveal to us some story of Pusyamitra’s helping of other 
(Brahmanical) states in throwing off foreign (or Buddhist) 
yoke.’ Can we read here any reference to Udayana’s 
regaining of his ancestral land (encroached upon by the Kafe) 


' Possibly not Puraoic, because ‘ Tn 

^£!rHin5iq''U ’ of Ra., XIIT. 6, seems to indicate that snch an incident 

■was in the living memory of people. If Pusyamitra is meant 

by Kalidasa in Ra., VI, 21, he conld certainly be described as 

‘ uvapiq’ in XIII. 6. [But ■was K. thinking of the refuge and help 

VikramSditya received from the Andhra court ? If performance of 

sacrifices could entitle Pusjaimitra to the epithet dharmottnra, 

* / 

some Andhra chiefs (notably, the third, SrI-Satakarui) could laj" 
claim to it (see Rapson, G. H. I., I. pp. 530-1). The son of 
Gardabhilla overthrown and killed by the foreign ^akas conld 
certainly be alluded to as U 2 mplavin 

Of. also ** ” in 1. 26 

’ After I had written the above I referred the question to my 
friend Professor Pramathanath Sarkar. He said KalidSsa was prob- 
ably alluding to Pufyamitra who must have helped many princes 
suffering from the attacks of Menander by defeating him or to 
Candragupta ^laurya who certainly formed a league with many chiefs 
and helped them to throw off the Greek yoke. My friend was 
emphatic ,iu his view that most of the kings thought of by 
KSlidSsa belonged to the immediate past and were not his 
contemporaries. 
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tiirougb tlic lidp of Dai-sjLi, king of MagaJlu* vntli whoao 
sislcr Padinlvati he conliactal a pohlitsii mamage’* 

After Uie king of ilagadha is courttsiusly rejected by 
InJumati, Sunonda carries her to the king of An^ A king 
of Ang a 13 certainly umntdhgiblc as a power diatmct from Uic 
Gupta kmg of ilagulha m the fourth or fifth century AA)» 
and neither Anga nor Cimpu come m for mention m any of 
tlie Gupta Inscriptions. Auga must have been included with- 
m the home province of the Gupta emperor We must there- 
fore assUQie that Kalidasa’s Auga tudia belong to the realm of 
legends But if there was no disUnet state of Auga m Kalida- 
sa’s ump, why did he mtroduce a king of Auga m the siith 
canto of the Raghuian sa? I haie already drawn attention 
VoUiepnrpOatvo chaiactet ol Kahdasa’s w.l«Aiou- Thsse are 
some indications about tUo presence of a state of .^Ingn, distinct 
from that of ilagidha, in tlic sioood ccntuiy B.C, and the 
same condition mvy be safely mferred for tlic following ccnlury 
Khatavela lays claun to having earned away die wealth of 
'Nf.T£pinift and Auga ,* Magadha and Auga irere therefore 
disttnct kingdoms lu Ats hme Tlje king of RajagiUa 
(L 8) also may have been distinguisbcdfrom B^hospatumtra 
(=*Pus)amitra, according to Mr Jaja.-wal) of Magaillia (L 12), 
though Mr Jajaswal has identified the two * The mention of 

’ The story is giren in (be SvapnavasavaJalta and m the 
KathiIsanl&3gMa (possibly oo lh<* of the BjhalUtha of Ganadbya 
for the brief Bjhathath^lohasa&sraha of Boddbasitlmm inaVea 
a reference to Padm3vati) See llant Krishna I>eb s paper Udayana 
Vatsa RSja, Calcutta, 1919 

"Anga-MagadJia-iasiiTf ea nryWr’— Uaihigumpha InsenpUon 
1. 12 J B 0 U.S toL IV p. 3S4. 

SeeCH.!., I pp 527 537 Mr Jayaswal has certainly made 
ont a strong case for the idenUty of the king of ESjagiha with Baba 
satimitra, the long of Magadha, MathorS and the adioimng regions 
•were cerUmly within the sphere of mane nee of the house of Vatsa 
(the fcufigas) at this time as mumsmalic endence seems to mdicate 
{Ibid , pp. 525-e) Bat the iangna^ of the TlathigumphS InsenpUon 
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a distinct king of Auga in Kaghu., Canto VI, should therefore 
place Kalidasa close to Kharavela’s tim& One verse of the 
Aiiga group (v. 79) gives ns an interesting bit of information : 

“ ^ I PHT 

cb - ^\Pi{ u. ” We may infa- from this that 

the king of Anga was a great patron of leaiming in Kalidasa’s 
day— the poet may, for all that we know, have himself received 
his patronage. Will scholars search for a king of Ahga 
answering this descnption in the first or second century B.C., 
or in the legendary period — or say in the fifth or sixth centu- 
ry AD.? Schohu’s who make Kalidasa recipient of Gupta 
patronage should notice that the poet has made the king of 
Ahga a scholar and patron of learning and not the king of 


seems to cast some doubt over tlie point. Baliasatimitra’s identifica- 
tion witli Pusyamitra is possible but not certain. But Babasatimitra 
of the Pabhosa Inscription (Luder’s 904) and of coins cannot certainly 
be Pusyamitra. For how could Ssadhasena, maternal uncle of 
Babasatimitra, have lived till the tenth year of the reign of Odraha, 
the fifth ^ufiga hing, if Bahasatimito were PuSyamiti’a, the first 
Sufiga monarch ? However, as this Bahasatimitra had relations in 
Mathura, he could be identified withBahasatimitra=kingof Magadha 
(and RSjagrha) of the HathigumphS Inscription, if we could bring 
down KhSravela to the time of Odraha and give up all thoughts of his 
contemporaneity with Pusyamitra. Mi\ Jayaswal has himself recently- 
spoken of the uncertainty of palaeographic evidence (Modern Eeview, 
October, 1924, p. 432). The Sstakarni referred to by Kharavela (1. 4) 
may well be ^Stakarni II, the sixth Andhra king, and not SrT-Sata- 
karni, the third monarch (as Mr. Jayaswal supposes, J.B.O.R.S., III., 
pp. 441-2). This supposition will probably remove all difficulties. 
The king of Magadha and the king of Rajagrha of the HSthigumpha 
Inscription -will then easily mean the same person. The inscription 
may really luive been incised in the 165th year since MsoA-a’s 
accession-, for Asoka was the “Muriya King ” who conquered Kalinga 
and Candragupta had nothing to do with it Of course I do not 
pt any support for my theory from the interpretation of the 
inscription I myself propose but separate mention of Anga and 
Magadha in 1. 12 is sufficient for my purpose. 
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Magailm KSId tea’s partnlilyfor llicki pgoi 
borne out by tbo uoxt “ WT»ti4JWi^ 

** St « ^ »TWii ^*5 sr m, 

jtN I'”* 

No.t tomes tlio kio^ of inU. Tbo verses bang 
vuy imiwiUiit from my pemt of Movf I quote Uicm m 
full ~ 


“ 5Rt (' b T* • 

(v I fitvh*w*0 V% 


tmbar ^:jnTOg«3j^w«^9 sreftfaf^ u\^'i 
g qn ?2 i 


jtCT^rjftlfPret «i?w^ fea \ 

gftqq^sft r;Tfg ^ '’ « rf K ' « t P i al ftHtW g^'hrq^ iiX«u 


«jjn ssftpioTOt i 

ftprRTOnR»?sBr»’nng f^'gummng u\Jt« 
aftsTsRtcIRraTyi^ g<mftdthaia« ' j^ j 


fn vriwJi'* ii 


Tliesc rerscs plainly show tint Ibero uas then. >5iltiog on 
ibe Uwono of AvanU a king (vml no provincnl governor) 
independent of Magadban or inj olbcr control Prior to tbo 
conquest of Malwi by Cnmlrt'Gupta II tliw region was under 
tbc5 rule of tlie ^akas (Wc--lem Satrap'i)* and it is luglily 
doubtful if tbe aympatby of l^daia would go out for tlicso 
foieign usui-pers. And after the Gupta conquest, Malwa was 

* WiU a VsmUlt ManmaMaBavU TiiaUacbarja appear in Bihar 
aocl claim that KShitSsa waa a naUrq of .Bbagalpur Dialntt ? My 
late lamented teacher Pandit &arat Chandra BJstri used to aay t ha t , of 
a\i the provinces ot India Bihar has the best claim to call itself 
lie li'Affie of Jhs iaaoria3 poet «f le^/a. His rseff so fiiras w 
hno-wn to me -ttas bas,eiV only on tbe natare ol ihe local traditison 
and not on Ua , VI <>9 0{ii£Euv.aain ail probability both a native 
and a resident of Avantn He may have received only some help 
from Aoga and even that is by no means certain 
Smith E.II I * p 307 
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includej in the Guphi empiie and u ruler meriting Kalidasa’s 
description could iiai-dly be a provincial governor or even a 
ymor-raja holding the province for tlie crown. Severed schol- 
ars lilie to make Candra-Gupta 11 the Vikramaditya who 
pahonised Kalidasa. But Caudra-Gupta 11 was a king of 
Magadha and not of Ujjayini, whereas KaUdasa’s patron is 
traditionally ascribed to Ujjayini. I have no quarrel with 
persons who reject traditions altogether but I cannot under- 
stand the ardliajaratl,ija attitude of those scholai’s who 
accept one pint of a ti-adition and conveniently ignore 
the other. If Kalidasa’s patron was a king named or titled 
Viki-amadit 5 fai he was also icing of Ujjayini ; such 
Candra-Gupta II was certainly not, nor so any other 
later Gupta king. The poet has iilcened the king of Avanti 
to the Moon, newly risen, in verse 31, but he immediately 
corrects himself by comparing liim to the Sun in the 
following verse. This probably suggests that Kalidasa was 
t hink i n g of the name or title of his pati’on, Vikrama-nc^iiya. 
But verse 30 gives us a clear allusion to this name: 

As the water lily cannot love the Sun, so could not that 
exquisitely delicate princess place her heail on him who causes 
his fl’iend-lotuses to bloom forth and his enemy-mud to dry up 
at his valourr We have hei'e both a comparison rvith the 
Sun {Aditya) and a mention of the king’s valour {pratdpa, 
a synonym for vih'ama). I cannot therefore doubt tliat we 
have here an exquisitely fine allusion to the name or epithet 
(Viki’amaditya) of the king of Ujjayini. It should be noted 
that the simile “ as tlie lily does not like the Sun ” has not 
been used in the case of any other suitor, though the opposite 
one, “as tire lotus does not like the Moon,” has been used 
t^Yice — (f. “ ?r h I 

iie^H ” and “ 

IK ^11.” There was tlieiefore something deliberate in this 
expression and I conclude that Kalidasa has referred to 
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Vikramdilttya,kitig of Ujjaywt, tn the Jiaghutatnia.' I 
would idcnlify UiiH ViLramSditya with lliu Vikramaditja of 
Jiioa IrodiUon, who in llii. Grst ccntuiy DC dro\o out die 
bakas from Ujj lyinl and e^tahhshed luiuaclf on llio tlirone of 
his (fallicr) G irdablullL “ ^ w gihinnfaj •' m v dl probably 
refers lo the new acccasion of this mon irtli and rtftrenco to 
the youth of tlic king m \ 35 points tliat way It should 
be noted that Kalidasa has not inacsUxl this suitor of Indumatl 
witli a Purlmc iiedigrce, as he lias, for example, dono in tliccasc 
of the next king The dynasty to wludi Kalidlsa thus makes 
rtferuice had probably on that account but uowly como lo 
^wer If we are pisUfieJ m idtnUfyii) » ilus dynasty with 
Iho GiraabbilU’ of Uuj Vi) a Jod 

Uralimamta PuriloM (Poigilor, DK.A., p 40), ju-t Utore 

n , , , 1!’ oortimly o „cw onti provided 

Gardab uUa w-va Ovo Urol kro» Jaroa Irad.bon mabca 
GariabbvUa n.,gn tor 13 joaro aod pUcoa a„ .oional of 
ISO joara bawcco bia wo V.kromadbja'a acoos-aioo aod 
4iJ0m^ac^U.o saao to po„or. ,„tb a SaU 


' I told Professor Dr eT n T — 

.dioQ of tla. VI 36 and 1 interpret 

him. Of coarse the Proftssor ^ convinced 

the date of Kai.dasa -ho Jw Bharo my view about 

^D Professor Dr lladhakomnd centnry 

attention to a somewhat simiiir ■ • recently drew my 

Riomj. in Qj M a X. by Mr Dhanapili 

tnce to ^ikraniSditja from iho i . Banerji deduces refer 
^ ‘^0 Sou (m V 32 c «/ and compared 

othis fine pbjsiano (m t |S« menUon 

nthtly objects that v Sankara p 188) 

m^lyform. Mr Banerji^rSe f? ** not Bjnonymouav^a 
(the synonym for fiwn ***' 'P dot) la lueffectivo for wfwTfiim ' 
authonty of Amara and hv tho SabdalvaJpaaruma on tho 

Mr CantrjO is nota„ looted with approval by 

lUelt synonymous wuh a fin for vitrama and is not even 

w not necessarily ruin — * hill and lately built man 

PSodavas " firs, bccn^^hS®i?*H remember that among tho 
^Pinmy faith ^ ‘'•rjuna and not to thegiant 

an exact equivalent for y 36 c wh.ch is certainly 

^mc ver.u I have thertfoS “■? “‘^'^1/'* I search for m the 
t\l ®°other anticipatoil but am m 

t>a king of Djjayini in Ra. VI a reference to^lk^amS^Il 
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interregnum of 4 years between Gar'dabhilla and Vilo'amaditya. 

A period of 148 yeai-s is not much too long for 7 reigns. But 
the Vayu and the Brahmanda Piu’anas make the Gai’dabhiUa 
dynasty reign for only 72 years (“ or =140 ?). We 

may therefore assume that the Gai’dabhilla dynasty ended with 
Sarasvati’s transgressor and not begun with him. Vikramaditya, 
coming after the Saka usm’pation, will in any case have founded 
a fresh line ; “ ” will apply in either case with 

the same force. in VI. 31, may 

refer to the conquest of the ^akas by Vikramaditya. A simi- 
lar allusion may also be contained in Ba., XI, 26-27. “ ^ 

I ^13?! II.” 

Compare also the title of the Vikramorva^a and “ ^•‘^^1 



(B.S.S., 3rd ed., p. 16), 


“ ^#5: 511 (p. 18), eta, of its text.* 


^ Z.D.M.G., Vol. XXXIV, pp. 251, 267. The P&riphi^ seems 
to supply an interesting confirmation of one of these particulars by 
calling the city of Ujjayinl “formerly a royal capital.” TJjjayini 
probably passed about 78 A.D into the hands of the ^aka prince 
Gastana who may not have removed his capital there. Prior to this 
event the city must have formed for a long time the capital of a 
Hindu principality (connected, as numismatic evidence indicates, 
with the Andhra Empire). The Periplus does not record its date and 
there is great diversity of opinion on the point. Mr. Schoff in the 
Introduction to his translation (pp. 7-15) declared in favour of 60 A. D. 
but the view of the scholars of his ‘ Second Group ’ (80-89 A. D. — p. 
292) commend itself to me. Mr. Schoff has, however, subsequently 
accepted 80 A.D. (See Smith, E.H.I.,' p. 215, n. 2) ; Hjjayim 
must have then recently lost its independence. Castana’s successors 
seem, however, to have shifted their capital to th.it holy city. 

I have given above complete reference to the sources of the 
legend of KSlakScarya, Gardabhilla and the Sakas. But as the texts 
are not well-known and as the Cambridge History of India, which has 
published a summary, has not yet attained the popularity it fully 
deserves, I give below two extracts from it, at the sugges- 
tion of my friend Mr. Nirendranath Hay Chaudhuri of the Bangabasi 
College, Calcutta*.— 

10 
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The next king is Pralipiof Antipadcia. The fact that 
the descnption opens witli an account (vv^ ^8 — ^10) of his 
k^aidory ancCfltor Kartivlrya •md that Pratipa is himself 
declared inierso Id as supenor to the Jegendaiy Parasurama 
probably shows that tlicro was no real Indian dynasty ruling 
the land in KHidasa’a time. But th e mention of the province 

Onl> one IcgenJ tbo K^M^Atya KulH^wla iho Story of 
Uio Teacher Kaiakt tdla ns ahoot eomo events wLichare sopposeJ to 
have taken place in Uiiain and other parts ol \\ estem India dnnng 
Iho first part of the first eenlnry BC or immediately before the 
foundation of Uio Vikraiua Lra luSS BC ThisICsCnd is perhaps 
not totally devoid of all historical Interest For U records how the Jam 
saint IvSlaka haims been insollcd by him, Gardabhilla of Ujjain 
^ho according to larious traditions was the father of the famous 
VikrainSditya Vicnt m his desire (or revenge to the land of the Siikas 
whoso king was styled King of Kings (SSbSna Slii) This title in 
Us Greek and Indian forms was certainly borne the Saka kinfis of 
the PoDjab Maucs and his snccessors, who belong to this period and 
as it actualfs appears in the form 5Aao>ia)iu Shno on the coma of 
thut sncccssors tho KnshSna monaiehs, we are perhaps instificd in 
conclndiDg that tho legend is to some extent hisloncnl in charuc* 
ter However this mai be tbo story goes on to tell ns that I^illaka 
persuaded a number of Saka satraps to inmde Uj^ain and overthrow 
Iho dynasty of Gardabhilla Lot that some ycirs afterwards, hia son, 
tho glonons t ikiamSditja repelled the invudi-rs and re established 
the throne of his anccotors What Uio historical foandatioa of this 
legend may be is wholly nnecrUun— perhaps it contains faint rtcol 
lections of the bcythian dominion m Western India during tho first 
century BC In any case it seems undoubtedly to give further 
proof of the connexion of the Jains with Guam, a fact indicated also 
by their use of the ^ ikrama Era which was tstablishi d m tho conn 
try of iiaiwS of which Guam was tho capital ‘ (Charpcnlicr DP 

16 ? b) i' . HI- 

But I few years later c 75 BG there arose another forond 
able power on the west The Scjlhuns (Sakas) of beislSn had 
occupied the delta of ihe Indus, which was Vnowm thereafter to 
Indian writers as Sakadvipa ihedoabolthe bakaa and to the Greek 
geographers as fndo Scythia The memory of an episode m tho his 
toryo£UJj3yinIitaitW4S aSectedby this new element in Indian 
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shows that there was a separate kingdom there. I therefore 
infer that foreigners were probably reigning there. If Mahis- 
mati, the capital, was to the south of Ujjayini in Avanti, and 
the same as the modern Mandhata on the Narbada in the Nimar 
district of C. P., * the province was probably under Saka 
rule in the middle of the fii-st centmy B.C., possibly even 
after Vikramaditya’s driving away of the ^akas from the 
Uijayini region. But ^aka rule also prevailed there in the 
fom'th centmy AJD., in whose last decade Candra-Gupta IT 


politics may possibly be preserved in the Jain story of Kalaka, 
which, is told in chapter VI, pp. 167-8. The story can neither be 
proved nor disproved ; but it may be said in its favour that its his- 
torical setting is not inconsistent with what we know of the political 
circumstances of U]jayini at this period. A persecuted party in the 
state may well have invoked the aid of the warlike Sakas of Saka- 
dvipa in order to crush a cruel despot ; and, as history has so often 
shown, such allies are not unlikely to have seized the kingdom 
for themselves. Both the tyrant Gardabhilla, whose misdeeds 
were responsible for the introduction of these avengers, and his 
son Vila-amJditya, who afterwards drove the Sakas out of the realm, 
according to the story, may perhaps be historical characters ; and, 
from the account which represents Vikramaditya as having come 
to IJjiayinI from Pratishthana. we may infer that they were 
connected with the Andhras.** It is possible that we may recognise 
in this story the beginnings of that long struggle between the 
Andhras and the ^akas for the possession of IJjjajduT, the varying 
fortunes of which may be clearly traced when the evidence of 
inscriptions becomes available in the second century A.D.t With 
the imperfect documents at our disposal, we can do little more 
than suggest such possibilities. It is hopeless to attempt to discri- 
minate between the elements which may be historical and others 
which are undoubtedly pm-e romance in the great cycle of legend 
which has gathered around the name, or rather the title, VikiumS- 

^ See, C.H.I., I, pp. 173, 531 and map 5, also map in 
Pargiter’s Ancient Indian Historical Traditions. 

* These kings belonged probably to the family of Gardabhillas, who 
appear iu the Par3nas .among the successois of the Audliras ; see KaU 
Age, pp. 44—6, 72, 

t B. il. Cat , Andhras, etc., pp. xsxv, xeciI, 
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conqucnsl these part'^ from the Western S'ttraiH- Tl*o IJOisase 
la Uieretore nnleci^i\o for onr purpose and wo luajr pass on 
to Uio next king, Susca of 6uPL-cnx riiw pnneo is dea- 
enbed in V 40 as bolongiug to the legtndarj Xipa fanulj 
and the same logic ought to indicate dial ditio was a fora^ 
power reigning in Mathur'i regions m KSlidl'a’s tima iTic 
6akas wen, certainly there in the fir»t century B. C. Bat 
can any such thing lie said in llio Gupta period? TliO 
Arjunljanas, an old Ksatnya tnbe,* wen reigning to the 

\'5eat oi tUo ^latUa^ region in Samudn-Gopla’s uwe as hiS 

feudatories (^kllahahad In'<cnpUon, L 2J) and Matliuni was 
ccrtainl) included wulun GupU te mtory, as tLovotiie(?^ 
ditya the Sun of Mi^ht Manr kiois jI difTcrcnl periods and la 
different countries of III fa hare Stcn eo 8t>Ud and it seem# that 
the exploits of more than one of Ihitn bate I'ecn conlaicd even 
ID thosQ legends which may be n garded as bannt bodio huloncal 
basis While it is possible nay erto probable that there may 
haro been a t iVramUUya who expelled the Sjlas £rom Ujjayini 
ID the first C4.Dtnry O.C it is cerUtn that tho monarch who finally 
crashed the ^aka povi<.r in this region was the Gupta emperor 
Candra QnpU 11 Titcnundditia (IhO — ili V D) Indian traditioa 
docs not «li«lin^aish bciwcea theso two U regards UiW sappoacd 
founder of the era which bemo in fiS B C (p 571) and the royal 
patron of KSlidSsa, who lived more (ban f< ur hundred years later 
ns one and the same person (Rap^on pp. 532-3) 

1 am trying to show that oar poet livc«l m the court of Garda- 
bhillas son IMkramSditya) and not Candra Gupta H (t ikramSJitya) 
But I am not concerned with Ibo personality of the founder of 
the Sambat Era Sarasvati referred to above in my text, was 
ESlakacSrya 6 sister and a nun Gardabhtlla violated her and 
brontht on himself the vengeance of KSlaka SUri 

Nipa, the founder of the line belongs to the South Pa&cSla 
dynasty and 18 ho 66 in ftrgiters Ut (Ancient Indian Historical 
Tradition p 143) See itiJ pp ny leg g54 

raiakasSnprabandha (la PtahhUvakaeanta) v 6T 
fknna ^ ;( g;i a i >«i v fg i- • ” V A Smith 

E.H I p 241 Rapson C SLL 1 p 526 

’Ganapdlha on Papinl, IV 2 80 C H 1 , 1, p 52o 
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stone inscription atMatliura of Canclra-Gupta H (Fleet slTo. 4) 
cleariy indicates. Kalidasa’s mention of airing at Matliui-a and 
the manna- of his description can thaefore be imderstood only 
in the &st centm-y B. 0. As Kalidasa’s contemporary ruler 
(or Sati-ap) of Mathm-a did not belong to a native dynasty, 
he had to select Indumati’s contempomy fi-om the pre-historic 


period. But does “ ^ ^ i 

rihfNfT ii” (v. 52) indicate that 

Kalidasa was now thinking of the contemporaiy ruler, an un- 
desu-able foreign Sati-ap, fit to be likened to an obstraction 2 
The next king is Mahendra of Kalinga about whom I have 
aheady said much. The reference to the Spice Islands and 
their produce in verse 57 (“ 

”) is, as pointed out by Mr. Sankara,^ intelligible after 
75 B. C., the date of Kalinga colonisation of Sumatra and is a 
humorous bit of anachronism in Kalidasa’s usual style. I 
shall once again draw attention of my readers to Ea. VI, 58 
o.d. “ and my ex- 

planation of it in the light of Kharavela’s mischiefs in the 
territory of the Bhojakas.* After Mahendra comes the king 
of Panijya to whom Kalidasa has forgotten to give a name 
I need not say here anything more about this king. “ 

H U” probably sums up without specific mention 

Indumati’s passage before some other kings. We have next 
the description of Aja and Indumati’s bashful acceptance of 
this prince. As Aja belongs to the original story we should 

’ I, p. 315. ~~ 

That RSsti-ikas and Bhojakas do not mean particular peoples, 
outside the Kalinga territory, bat KhSravela’s own provincial and 
loc^ (0 governors (Luder, E. I., X, suppl. p. 161, R.D. Banerji, J. B. 
U. K. b., Ill, p. oOO) seems impossible to me. I have Mr. Jayaswal 
(J.B.O,R.S., Ill, p. 455) and Mr. Rapson (0. H. I., T, p. 535) on 
my side. Mr. Jayaswal rightly says, " But nobody would think it 
important enough to mention in an inscription the respect one 
receives from one’s servants or officers.” 

Or was it because the poet could not coin a name from the 
Furabaa for the « Dravidian chief ? 
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not supi)o->o lJut Ivalnliisa Im nlltiJu! lo i contemporary king 
of Ajotlh)^ No lu-toncal conJaMon •‘IiouU tlicrt/ore be 
clriwD from tbt* ‘cjiarate mcntioa of tbe state of Uttam* 
KoiaIa‘ and 1 mu«t now take leave of Uio “axUi canto of 
the Kaglimm ii. 

Hut lca\o of tlie Kaghu\atnsj vc maj not take yet Tlio 
GupU penoJ tbuon-'U will say licre tlial allusjona lo tlie 
Gupta kings and to tlicir family are too many and too 
obMOU4 in the Raghmainia to admit of any cxphnation other 
tlian tlio Gupti jxilronage uf KahdI^a. But wo should re- 
member Uiat tlie GupU^ arc not roally tangs of Avanb 
with which tradition os.-CKsaUs. KaUdlsa's klkmuaJitya and 
where the poet artamly hiul The large number of 
dcn\au\i.d of the root gtip* 'ire doIioaI id Kahclasa only 

‘ The Gupta p«nod (bcom^ ucol not therefore bo troubled 
bjr Ibo fad that \MH]b}S woa included witbin and was a capital of 
the Otipta empire (t \ bioub 1- H 1 * p 310) Mp own attitude 
igja&ttbie I lo not want to ruad lustorv wbiro it is not called 
for Thi tiAta gboold be studied {rom tbcir ovm points of eiew aitd 
if aoT bi toncal concluroos on be detluecd tbef ahould not contra 
diet the internal d>U of the texts. This ig unfortuaxteljr not 
CLsually don*' m the question of KSbdSsa e date wo have often 
(bc(ir> first and laCerprcUtaou of the text aftirnurds, {iiscead of text 
before tbeor) biiuilarl> bidoncal f cts .bould not be inUrpreUd 
in Uic iikbt of Kalidasa and then compared iMtb Lis own statcmcDtsl 
Mr Itadba Gwinda ILi.^Ls paper os the Uistoncal basis for 
Itashus conju sts tboogb TPr> Icutk'J anl full of acute Eng:i;oS' 
tions 13 Tilut^ ti) Ibis mixing up of oeidence irt fisnxBfo 

■nrj'WT in Me 4T (or 41) la takin to suggest that 

at the lime the composition of that great Ijric Skanda Qapta had 
bia residence fiiL-d in \TanU probabl> m Ujjain and that he 
wa3 pbceJ m chaise of the bio(,8 (cf. the utio ^aJiendraditya 
as used by king KumXra Gopta I) army (iVoceedings of 
the Calculta Oriental Conference p 325) But unfortunately 
for Mr Bastk KSlidSsa places Skanda not m Ujiajmi but on 
Mount DeidrJM (mentioned m the prcTions verse) which is at some 
real distance from that city How is it also known that Skanda 
GupU as a pnnee was a general of his fathers troops stationed In 
Djjayini ? The chronological order of the different wnrl a nt 
tLlsi shoal J also I e fixed on purely Uktemal evidence and not on sup- 
posed hisoincal allusions, llie EunSnsambhava which ia certainly 
earlier than the ltagtia>3tnis is placed by some scholars after 
that work lost to suit the theoncs about the historical allosjons ' 

To which Professor Dr Meghnad Saha of our Physics Depart- 
ment drains my attention 
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on account of the theory. A similar list Gan he made out 
from AkvaghoscCs works hut no one will dare suggest that 
the Buddhist philosopher lived in the Gupta period. Sa- 
mudra and Candra^ are too familiar terms in poetic vocabu- 
lary to call for any especial notice or historical explanation 
in the case of Kalidasa’s use. I would not inge any gramma- 
tical obiection against the late Jilr. Harinath Dey’s interpreta- 
tion of “ ” (Ea. I, 5), for a secondary meaning 

of ‘ lords of the earth since Samudra-Gupta ’ is a-priond not 
impossible. ^ But when I compare the other alleged references 
to Samudra-Gupta or Candi-a-Gupta I lose all faith in this 
method. If the Guptas were lords of the earth since Samu- 
dra-Gupta, the poet could not possibly speak of his son Candra- 
Gupta II as purer than him ; for that would be the meaning 
of Ea. 1, 12, “ srflpPTfH I ^ 

H.” Above all, Ea, XVII, 71 “ 

1 H 5 sr ” clearly shows 

that Kalidasa never wanted to flatter the Gupta kings Samu- 
dra-Gupta and Candra-Gupta IT. If Dillpa is incidentally 
likened to Candra-Gupta II, born of Samudra-Gupta, in 
Ea. I, 12, how do you explain Ea. m, 17 “ 

=51^1 qSTfd f^: 1 555 : nf q: 

II,” where the self-same Dillpa is compared to 
Samudra (or its swelling) and his son Eaghu to C7mcZ?’a ? 
Why do you notice only such passages as suit your theory 
and overlook the rest? An unprejudiced study of these 
references should convince one that Kalidasa has used only 
the language of poetry and he has in his usual way^ con- 
stantly varied bis similes. As regal'd s the alleged frequent 
references to Kumara or Skanda, they may be also paralleled 
from the Buddhacarita ; and we should not blind ourselves to 

'Nor -would I say with a well-known Professor of English at 
Calcutta KalidSsa has even referred to Candra-Gupta’s o5Z5 
(Bengali for oya to =‘brotlier-m-law ’) in Ea., XIII, 40 gw^- 

v^snei.” etc. 

* Kalidasa’s rich fund of similes is proverbial. 
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tlio fact Uiat Kalidasa w« i doout Sii\a‘ md frequent 
referenced to ^iva’a «oa would be but naturrl here. I bare 
airoady bviggcsted one pOasibJe lustontxil ground for tlio 
smUng of flio Kumlrasamblmi Kahdaba mny alyi 
liaio ban njal.jng frequent nimU to Uio temple of KSrUl^eia 
m Mount Devigm Tlludcd to in tlm Mcgbuluta. Speaking 
of bistoncd aliu ions 1 may Kfer to R^VHJ, ^2 
“ ft ^ 

5T tl,’’ where tfic poet lias probably tho well- 

known pameido Aj^ta^itni in mind Tiic allusion, if 
iQ&iQt^ could hardl) Ijo undemtood in die fourdi or fifth 
century aV-D Bano, wnting in tho boicnlli century* h^ 
presen ed for Ub uiauy aaceJotes of the 6uttga period but ho 
lus Uirougbout gircn as tho names, lialidas.!, if wnlmg vn 
tho first cuitury BC, did not need to tike the nimoof 
Ajatasatju and liw indirect rcfuence* could bo easily 
undcibtood by bis contemporancs 

Tho possible tranifcrcneo of the Gupta cjpilal to Ayndbyu 
13 supposed by some to haio liecn alluded to m Kusa’a return to 
Ajo^yf, described m Uaghueauiia, Canto XVL But Kuia 
returned to Ayodli)a ind did not go there for tho first time, as 
the Guptas did, and Ku&a’s return is most probably yttxnr m tho 
legends from which KaJidTsa draws his story and not invonled 
by the poet Tho cstabbslung of o second capit <1 at AyodbyS 
may, on the other IianA hare been as much due to a wish to 
rival or at least imitate ihe gloncs of the famous IksVakus (so 
beautifully sung by two of India’s greate. t pools) as to admmis- 
traUie necessities. Pureadmmibttauvo necessity would proba- 
bly liavo led to the choice of a more n csterly a£> Iiko ilatiiurS 

or a more central place hUAllibabad Wo should remember 

that the Guptas were Hmdu revivahits and th^y would 


mndi-iloJcu, oi Iho il3]artl.S- 
jbe VaratnoMaiiya «na tho tbbijaanakabtintala, the 

Of course if munt 
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naturally choose a royal city famous in Hindu ^ tradition. 
Some direct influence of K.alidasa’s Haghuvaipsa is possible 
here. I have ak'eady spoken of a possible influence of this 
epic on the conduct of Samudra-Gupta. I have a suspicion 
that the early Gupta kings ^Yere great adnnrers of Kalidasa’s 
works. One work of oiu- poet was probably carried to 
Magadha (and Bengal) by some Gupta king. The Bengali 
recension of the §akuntala spells the name of the hero 
as whereas all othei* texts spell it as 

Dusyania, even the Kashmir recension^ which is in 

many respects similar to the Bengali text. The inference is 
natural that in the fii'st codex of the drama brought to Bengal 
the subscript y was misread as m. The two letters, therefore, 
or their forms in subscript were so very similar that one could 
be mistaken for the other ; but as y seldom changes form in a 
ligatm’e the ordinary letters y and m mirst have had the same 
look. We find this similarity in the Bilsad Stone Pillar In- 
scription of the time of Kumara-Gupta (Fleet’s Ko. 10, Plate 
V).® I therefore infer that the arch codex of the Bengali 
Sakimtala was brought some time in the reign of Kumara- 
Gupta or in that of his father Candra-Gupta II, the 
conqueror of Malwa. A drama would ordinarily ch'culate 
tvithin narrow limits, unless specially favoured by the position 
of the miter. But a good poem would reach distant regions 
earlier than the dramas of the same author. Asvaghosa’s 
^ariputraprakararia, for example, had a more limited drcula- 
tion'* than his poems. Similaiiy Kalidasa’s dramas too may 
have been for long confined more or less to the Malwan stage 
and been carried to distant Magadha and Bengal by 

’ See, e.g., Pt. Prem Ohand Tarkavagl&’s text, Calcutta, 
18(50, p. 3. 

See Burkliard’s Die Kashmirer Sakuntala-Handsclirift, Vienna, 
1884, p. 21. 

^ ^Y’ column lY, rows 31 and 32 in Bdliler’s 

Indisclie P.uacographio (Tafelu) and the form of the ni in BraJiman- 
ya-devasya oi the Bilsad Inscription, I. 7, in Fleet’s plate. 

clearly indicated by its total disappearance from India* 
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onlj Candra-Gupta U, a)pqucror ol JlaUra, or hi3 bojx la 
mediaj\ ol Beag lii \ crbions 0 / the biory dad la some 

BcQgai uianuscnpta of tlio MaKibUaniUv too we Bad the spelling 
Du^manta, obMously undw the influence of the popular 
diaoia of Kalidasa as aiirent m Bcogab But lliere iro 
manuscripts in Bengali character, e.g, some of tiieiIss.oE 
tlie Padmapuraiia Used I>y my Cnend Pro/c&sor Haradatia 
^arma for Ins text of sdetUons from the Podma-Purana,^ 
winch spell the name as Huo/anta 

Unit the mnelocnth canto of the Kaghuvaniaa was not the 
list, as ilr b P Pmiht ‘^upposJ,’ ciinnot be scnously 
Ixhcicd Ihi. fact that the pott has rushod i number of 
unimportmt kings tluough the ughtccnlh canto shows that 
tba poet Is couiuig towiids the end. But an artistic madiag 
up icquinxl that tlicro <!hottld be a htUe more leisurely wo\o- 
ment and we ba\o that m the mnetcentb canto 'fhe amours 
of Agnnorna in tlic last canto of the BaghuTain&a correspond 
to Uic eighth canto of the (unfinished) Kumarasambhaw. 
die last tliat left his pen. But this nineteenth canto of the 
Raghuiamsa docs not show that tlie ivntcr was a loluptuary , 
Kahd IS I s moral (one ts /uUy manifest in v\ 48 — 53 Agm- 
vama’s tragical culmination coniejs a moral and is sUggcsUic 
to historians, l^iidasa probably saw the inglonous end 
of a glonous Unc of kings through the debauchenob of the 
last kmg And that Imo was most probably the family of the 
Sungas mlh whom Kalidasa was in deep sympathy and the 
Agmiarna among tlie Sungas wta probably Beiabbumi who 
was slaughtuvd by his indignant Brahmin mmister Vaiu- 
dei u* It should be noticed that Kalidasa makes, the mmistera 
of Agaivarnahidothonewsof the ktags death and secretly 


I raUtuapaxapa and Ca]catl4, li>2a 

Prc&ce to bis cditioa of Ita., Vbl III preface op *4 18 
«*nm siwr? irftrM ^ « ” 

parcitcr DK V yp 33-4) rjf>i«tT7n 


p 173 l^inuj'sagar i-d. p 139) 


(HanvtcanU Uc VI Vidj’Sbafcars cj 
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consume his body in fire under the pretext of performing some 
propitiatory rites for the Icing’s recovery. Some connexion 
with what Vasudeva Ivanva did is quite e\ident. I may 
also point out that the names of many of the ^uiiga kings 
ended in — mitra— the Sun and the ^ungas could therefore 
be thought of in connexion of the Eaghus of the solar race. 
Another sensual king could have been also thought of by 
om' poet when he wrote of Agnivarna, viz., Gardabhilla of 
Avanti, who brought on great misfortune to his whole kingdom 
by his debaucheries culminating in the forcible abduction of 
Sarasvatl, the sister of Kalakacarya. It is possible, as I have 
said akeady, that this Gardabhilla came at the end of the 
Gai’dabhilla dynasty and was not Gardabhilla I. ’ Nurtm-e of 
his son (Viki-amaditya) under Satavahana protection and 
the regaining of the family glory tln-ough that piince may have 
something in common wth the careful noimshing of the 
posthumous son, the hope of Agnivaima’s line, referred to at 
the end of the Eaghuvarn&i. Aditya of the Mai wan piince’s 
name or epithet easily lends itself to a veiled comparison ^Yitll 
tlie kings of die solar dynasty. The Raghuvaipsa was, therefore, 
not pm'ely tragical in its culmination ; it ends with a hope for 
a glorious king. 

That Kalidasa could be contemporaiy ividi Agnimitra, as 
is inferred by IMi'. S. Eay* from only the hharata-vdhya of 
the Malavikagnimitra, “ JDjra shtrI 

33^ jftgft ”, seems to me to be altogether impossible. 

Agnimitra’s foibles as well as his excellences and also those of 
Iravatl (and Dharini) are described in the drama with a certain 
amount of humorous freedom and it is absmd that a con- 
temporary poet could thus flatter Agnimitra. That there is 
something strange in the hharata-vcihya I admit ; but 
acknowledging a problem is better than offei-rng a cheap 

* The Saba iiiterreguum would create a gap and continuity of 
the lino through this gap would not be spoken of. A culmination of 
the lino, in Sai'as%’ati’s transgressor seems theiefore more natural. 

* SakuntalS, 5th ed., 1920, Introduction, pp. 28, 29. 
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traditions of a still earlier epoch was based, according to 
Dhanika, on the Bpliatlaithsl/ 

The e\ddence of the Bhip medallion, on which Mr, S. 
Ray’ has pinned lus faith so much, fails to convince me, and 
I shall not cite it in favour of a first century B.C. theory. 
How can we be altogether certain that it is a work of the 
Sunga period '? Then, does it really picture the opening scene 
of the Sakuntala ? We have a fine reproduction now of the 
medallion in an easily accessible volume’ and its close 
scrutiny reveals important differences. There is no deer 
running before the horses. It cannot be urged that want of 
space to the right hand side induced the engraver to put the 
deer at the bottom, for we have two animals there and not 
one as in Kalidasa’s story. Then Kalidasa makes two hermits 
(three in the Devanagai-I recension) come and stop the king 
from his cruel quest, whereas we have here only one individual 
standing before the horses, with hands outstretched (to bid the 
party welcome ?). Again, the person chiving the horses wth a 
whip in his right hand looks youthful and has got something like 
a crown on his head and can hardly answer to Dusyanta’s 
elderly charioteer. The other person seated on the chariot has 
neither a crown on his head nor a bow in his hand. Then 
again, who are the individuals at the top of the medallion ? 
With all these fundamental differences, how can the picture 
represent the opening scene of Kalidasa’s immortal chama '? 
I therefore set aside the allegation that its testimony places 
Kalidasa in the first century B.C. or earlier,* and I place 

’ Avaloka of Dhanilra, com. on tlie Dasariipaka, Nirnaysagar 
edition, Bombay, 1917, p. 31. ITo such tradition is on record about 
KShdSsa’s obligations. May v/e not therefore conclude that he 
had only, living memory of the Sufigas to go bj’- ’ 

® SakuntalS, Introduction, pp. 9-10. Mr. Sanltara too has used 
its testimony with approbation (I.H.Q., Vol I, p. 313). 

’ Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, Plate XXIX. See two 
impressions of the plaque in the annexed plate. 

* With much diffidence I propose to take the plaque as depict- 
ing the scene of the aged man sent by the gods (pictured at the top ?) 
to create the first impression of vairagya in the prince SiddhSrtha's 
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my Hopes on the nature o£ tin? rcsemblancosbLtncen Asragho^^a 
and laiiOAsa, as Uintixl la my praltjfia \cn>c3 M> case 
falls if Uiose rcsembl'mees (by tbo dcosue diaracier of some 
and the cumulative ciTect of iho rest) do not establish my 
point But my present conviction is tint they <Io‘ and in 
such a way that if Kalidasa is not removed from the fourth or 
the fifth century after Qmsl, Asvaghosa wiD have to "be brought 
down from die Kueao penodorall the passages in his works re- 
sembling Kalidlsa Will have to be pronounced as post-^ida*ean 
iDtupolations. If sucli an alhyupagama is made by anybody 
for tlio <5ake of argument, I am certainly silenced. Bui 

I have not answered one very strong set of arguments, 
against an early date for Kabdasa, vjg^ Uiose based on 
KiUdWs knowledge of (Grecian) astroDOmy and astrology 
This I leave to mote competent hands. I ma>, Iioneicr, 

‘ , mako a few remarks Jierci IClLda^a 

oertairdy knew the rasii and the planets and probably also the 
la^riff (and perhaps tlio week days too) But when the Sarnatli 
inscription of Xlija iU^ogbosa of c. 150 AJ> * clearly mdicates 
the knowledge of fsohrdaya and oomsequently of ra»w on which 
they are based and when Aiyadevn m the same century men- 

nonsvdjoandr'ant,* Tvhen the Divjavodaoa (XXXIII,p. 042) 
and Uie Baudlnyana Dlianna Sutra (IT 5 23) sliow a knowIc<lgo 

lalaJ wbt-n he ^asoat on a drive The man m front whom 
I taVe to be siretcbing oat bis bands in welcome maj really bo (be 
oldmanmibno control over bis IidiIa ll am informed by Itai 
Ilahadar Daya Ram bahni that some Daddbist remainsbape been di^ 
co>ered in that region-] 

* Of coarse snch scholars as do not already possess an intim-ito 
acquaintance with KAlidusa and Aitaghosa will not be convinced by 
wbaVlbave said above botsncli an acqualotanco is es»enttil for tfie 
eweet evaluation of all internal evidence lia limitations of space 
obuged me to be very brief tn comparing the two writers, I fear 
mneb of ^bat I have said w|H remain obscore to my readers, nnleas 
they sbonld have tbe texts dtscassed open before (hem when Eoinff 
tbrongh this paper 

* Lttders^o 922 E.I.,VoI YUI pp 1712 

* J A.S D 1898 p 18J 
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of the planets, why must Kalidasa’s knowledge be made possi- 
ble after 200 A.D.? Ai’chmologists often unconsciously suggest 
by their writings tliat inscriptions give currency to a usage,’ 
but others may be excused if they believe that it is pre- 
valent customs and knowledge that they reflect Kautilya, 
£is admitted in Mi*. Sankara’s earlier paper,’ shows some 
knowledge of planets and then* conjunctions. Though the 
genuineness of the Arthasastra is now doubted in several 
quarters, I am personally certain that it is a Avork of the 
foiu'th centiuy before Christ’ Cimnot a further incr-ease of 


’ See, e.fir., Pi of. Dr, Bhanclarkar in tlio Bbaudarkar Commemora- 
tion Volume, p. Iti9, It 10-13. 

’ Q.J.M.S., IX, p. 21. 

’ The work has the stamp of antiquity on it. Even the voca- 
bulary and syntax bespeak an e.irly date. The vidyasamuddesa 
section should be particularly noticed. Its four-fold division of 
the vidijas attained such popularity that the author of the metrical 
Manu-Smrti, based on a AlSnava Dharma Sutra, adopted it, though 
the MSnavas in olden times accepted only three vidyas, an informa- 
tion known both from the ArthasSstra and the NitisSra of K3manda- 
ka. The Manu-Smrti is usually assigned to about 200 A.D. But my 
study has led me to the conclusion that the work is nearer the upper 
limit assigned by Buhler than the lower one. Mr. Jayaswal has 
placed its composition in Pusyamitra’s time and M.S.,I 99-101, II. S7. 
etc,, support him. The ArthasSstra should therefore be earlier than 
the second century B.C. That KauUlya defines Anvlksaki as Sah- 
khya, Yoga and Lokayata should also prove his antiquity. Vatsya- 
j’ana, the author of the Nyaya Bhasya, who certainly lived before 
400 A.D. (Keith. Indian Logic and Atomism, pp. 27-8) obviously 
refers to “ i am: n ” of 

the Arthasastra, vidyasamuddesa section {2nd ed., p, 7), _in his^ own 
“ .nfii: i am: esni^hji HESmai h ” 

(Nyayabh3sya, Viz. ed., p. 7). It should be noticed that with the 
author of the ArthasSstra, Amukfakl means Sankhya, Yoga 
(=Vdis'esiba ?) and Lokayata, whereas Vatsyilsana understands it 
in the sense of Nyuya alone. Why is it that comparisons ai’e 
made between Megasthenes and Kautilya to decide on the 
latter’s date ? Tradition says that Capakya retired to foiest alter 
leaving Candmgupta’s government under the charge of Eaksasa. 
If he wrote a manual of politics for the guidance of the Maurya, 
its dictates would not be necessarily binding on the conduct 
of RSksasa or his royal master. The mistake is commonly made 
that actual practice cam be gauged from the law books. But unfor- 
tunately there has always been a great difference between theory and 
practice. Kon-mention of Kautilya in Megasthenes’ work cannot 
cast any doubt on his existence for tradition makes the Brahmin 
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knoi\lc(lgc, teoultms m ihc ttoC of rasis anJ of ^ 
UQdcrstood iatwootUircoa.Dlunwiuore? !iIo^loftbt.abtMa- 

omica\ or a-^trolosicd conoepts found m K*ibdisa 
m Groooc • carUtr than tlic mid dle of Ihc Qrst century 

rttarolo hHfortat almost 

BiQU and the foreign ambassador wonM ntiUicr cie€t ?'{“ 
of luuL Besidea ^v^. cannot bo sure thil ilegsilhents did no 
to him for his ^orh has not come down to nstn d8 cnUrvly 
in a few aoolations m olher works. It is notonoas tSiaV ^ ^ 

sammanoa often omit iinporUnl facts- Can wo theriloto o^Poct 
Iho GrLck and Roman historuns or natandists, who have qw ^ 
paraphrase*! or summarised such passages in hiS work as had a 
oalheirrtvp4.clnelopic3,hjvc between them pruservi^^Wf 
was important in the Jiuiila? I have therefore litllo faifhm 
conelubions of Dr Otto bum ihoQgh IVofcSaor Dr Wintemi« 
audaoine other bChoUrshave accepted them. There are fairly old 
traditiona extant for KaaldtasCSnaksas antbotship of a 
on SUtecrvfl and we may ufely lielieve the text published o? 
Dr hluma 8a»tri is m tu ct>9cntals Iho mmo as Uft the pen of 
Caodmgapta B hrst tuinister m tbo loorlb centnry The 

bivea by the seveath ceiuary.wnUr Dmdin for the latent of Ibe 
work— «ftsh vrfi efiiPi (DjaakamSmcarita, 

bth Ucchvdii, N S P od. 1917 p 2o6)— agrees mih the Mysore tvxk 
The id3)iT»i i now > in Dotidma Btatcmenl may perhaps lie 
With refereuco to the chametert of the story who are placed m 
tati) a^e Dr b Law baBgi'‘CP nsalc&gtby reply (Cal Roe, Soph 
Dec. 1924] to I rofosoor Wiotemilas objections, home more Ui'^hS* 
Bloa of the qccsiion is expected ebortlj from Dr Law and other 
scholars <‘pociahy over Dr btems recent evidence of aurungo» 
oihlt fbee S C Ray on the \rthai3slra m recent numbtes 
ot Ibe ‘ d J 1Viuu,rfcr date sebotars may finally agree upon for tho 
fTthaMatra my poguion about KSlnU^ remains unaffected 

1 may ii<'l speak of the nltiinate lUbyloiuan source of Grw.k 
a&tronomy und astrology/ not even in new of the recent fuidings at 
Hsrappa aad Mahenjo Daro for 1 am contented to sicoept inioiodiato 
Grfciaii origin of agooddeilof hJlida^B astral lore Jsimlra if 
that IS the tmi reading of Ku. Mil isoert-unlya (happy) ^ans* 
kntiotion of the Greek tuir*«T/v»»-to be paralleled by the 
of a tufictecnth centmy orthodox Paadit of tor tho Lnglish 

word stopid but the system of seven-day weeks need not have 
been horroned from Greece or Rome. The system was in carrcncy 
in Western ksia since carbe*t times (Eo. Or “ IV p Jte^/ 
whenco India could haro obtained it directly As regards Ibe 
supposed Somenan findlot^ of tho Indus region it la loo early 
^ use their vmphcaUons. The Vryaas may haTo cntirod 
India uftcf the bumcruiis (or Elamites or whoever they may 
Juvo been) left the land (or migiatcd sonthwardsr) or may 
— have failed to learn anyvfaiuB BuKUntial from Ih^ intro cml/se'J 
natives at the first blu^ of their aciioamUncc wo have a parallel 
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at least about 125 B.O., when Hipparchus made his calcula- 
tions. ^ This astronomer knew, as Mr. A. C. Banerji of our 
Mathematics Department assmns me, of all these things 
(and even of the precession of the Equinox). Could not these 
ideas have entered at least some part of India in the first 
quarter of the first century B.C. ? In historical arguments, 
India is often looked upon as a small country where the same 
knowledge and the same customs are supposed to prevail 
equally everywhere. But, unfortunately, India has alwa 5 ’^s 
been (and even now is) a vast continent, where knowledge 
and customs have differed (and do still differ) from pro^dnce 
to pro^^nce. Avanti in Western India was in the fii’st century 
B.C. in almost as active communication with Greece and 
Home, through the port of “Barygaza” (=Bhrgulcaccha), 
as the extreme south ; * much astronomical lore could 
thus pom into UjjayinI from the West through sea-faiing 
merchants. That city early became a strong centre of 
astronomical studies and scientific astronomy would evolve 

case iu Greek history. Direct contact between western India and 
western Asia is, however, testified to by the B3vern JStalra (the 
SuppSraka JStaka) and the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. There 
conld thus be a substratum of Babylonian astronomy in the astral 
science of Unayini, which could quickly acquire a scientific chaiaoter 
under the influence of Hipparchus and others. 

' See Encyclopiedia Britannica, 11th. ed., vol. II, p. 797, for the 
date and origin of Greek astrology. 

^ See, among others, H. G. Rawlinson’s India and the Western 
World, Ch. V and VI. To quote Professor Keith, “ We know that 
Alexandria under the Lagidai became a great centre of Greek learn- 
ing, and that between Alexandria and UjjayinI through the port of 
Barygaza there was a brisk exchange of trade which mas’’ have aided 
in intellectual contact. ” (Sanskrit Di ama, p. 60). The Lagidea 
are the Ptolemies who reigned in Egypt from the fourth 
century B.G to the first, Hipparchus though a native of Bithy- 
nia (in Asia Minor) resided for some time in Alexandria (see Smith, 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities). It was from Bar- 
ygaza that the embassy of king Pandion or Poros sailed about 
27 B.C. (Strabo SV. 7.31 See Periplus of the Erythraean Sea 
(§ 48) about the trade connexions of UjjayinI with Europe in the 
first century A.D. (and earlier ?). UjjayinI was “ the great empo- 
rium of the period.” (C.H.I., 1. 517). See also Sten Konow in 
Modern Review, April, 1921, p. 467, c. 2. 

21 
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Ulcro earlier than in many other parts of Iitdi l If KilhilX^a, 
a man of this region, -hows i knowledge of fraenUfic 

astronomy m a rather cirly tpodi, one -houl(lha\e no maUer 

for surpn^o Tlic mimntT m winch Kalida&a has p irriied his 
astrouomicil learmiig mdicatcs the populant> of the study m 
that region, and probably al-o its recent mtroducUon tlierc. 
The MfCchakatiU, atIucIi I belicAO to be of about tlie 
-ame age, al-o makes a«itrol<gical rtfcrcnces (IX. 13, eta) 
The Sutav ihana pnneo Iliia wnung m the fir-tcentnr) XD 
m tlio Andhri country -ihows a knoirlcdgc of weekdays 
(Sapta-bati IIL Gl), and tlut implies much knowlcd^ of 
scientiCc astronomy and cognate astrology * TIio close relation 
that tlie iknJhras Iiad with Ujjayani in Uua jxjioil is well- 
known.* Can we not suppo-e tliat K'hdlsa bring m 
TJjjaymt in the proiiom ceotuiy po'-csocd the knowledge of 
week days, rait^, planets and all tliat gca^? Ujj'iyinl nwy 
hate been an emponum not only of merchandise but 'iI«o of 
ecientiHc ideas That Kllida^a dota not cocni to po -e.ji a 
«cientific knowledge of the cau-c of on eclipse* sliould 
speak for lus antiquity 1 could not Uiutfore find anything 
in the aetrononiical objections to noccsv-itato die abandoning 
of A6\agho6a,’stc.-Umony I cannot help bchevuig that the 
current t?^cor\cs about the date and uaturc of borrotnngs 
from Greek Astronomy stand badly tn need of rewaoTi.* 


' S^e ID this cotmedioD E P Jafasn-al m I i 1918 u ll'> 

* Ottl I pp 531 4. 

* The inUrpretation of Ra. Xlt 40 propoBwl br fa P 
Pandit has long been abao loii<>d by scholars. The mala of the 
lloon 13 not tho occasional ob»cunt) bnt the con taut dark spot 
ESlidSsa IS therefore earlier than at least ^^ryabhatta (500 V D ) 

* I could not nnlerslaiid Ihe signihcance of tlr faankaras 
remorka how the Balance (fufa) which always figures as a 
difUnctsign in Rindn astrology was nntnown even to Hipparchns 
(c. 12) BC) and appears first to Geaimua and \arro(c. 100 B.C) 
Kahdtsa must therefore haseltTed after 100 BC.* (I U Q Ip 115) 
WM biu&Uito to do .nil. the t.iCi, He does oot mra .1. 
The tn/a would rormlhejamifro hoa-=a only if the fajjia was 
uimf?a Itis not tme that this ra/s was not m the Zodiac before 
Gemmusaad \arro The Zodiac wsb dinJed mto l‘>‘*hoase3 
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When discussing the date of Kalidasa I have kept in 
mind only the scholars who decide in favom* of the fomdli or 
fiftli centui’y A.D., because I can never seriously think of the 
sixth century as a possible time for our poet’s hfe. Vatsa- 
bhatti, the writer of the Mandasor Inscription of the time of 
Kumara-Gupta II and Bandhuvarman (Fleet’s No. 18 — of 
c. 474 AD.), was most certainly under the influence of 
Kalidasa’s writings.’ And our poet can never be placed after 
him. I have read the inscription cai-efully and I could find 
nothing to doubt the obligation of the writer to Kalidasa, 
aheady smmised by several scholars.* I have also noticed 
the influence ot Kalidasa in the Bhitari Stone PiUai’ and 
the Junnagaih Rock inscriptions of Skanda-Gupta ; but I 
reserve all this for a separate treatment. Bharavi too can 
never be placed before Kahdasa (see I. A, 1918, pp. 249-250). 
One scholar who believes in the sixth centoy theory 
gave me as his reason the fact of India being dinded into a 
number of petty principalities in that century, a condition reflect- 
ed in the Raghuvaipsa. But similar conditions also prevailed in 
tire fii'st centmy B.C. when after the disintegi’ation of the 
Maurya Emphe and the subsequent collapse of the Sungas, 

since very early times. Only the “ house ” corresponding to the 
present “ Balance ” had no special name : the “ Scorpion ” was 
extended across the seventh and eighth divisions. “ Libra ” (‘Balance’) 
was not of Greek invention. Ptolemy, who himself chiefly nsed 
the ‘ Claws ’ (x’lXai — part of the ‘ Scorpion '), speaks ot it as 
a distinctly Ghald®.m sign .md it occurs as an extra-zodiacal 
asterisin in the Chinese sphere ” (Encyclopaadia Britannica, llth 
ed., vol. xxviii, p. 994 — see the whole article on “ Zodiac ”). There 
were 12 divisions but only 11 symbols ; Geminns and Yaixo only 
introduced a name for the seventh ra.au I beg to take exception 
to another statement of Mr. Sahkara, He asci'ibes Amarasimha, the 
famous lexicographer, to the 6th century A.D. “ as he follows 
VarSha and not Sryabhatta in equating the manvantara with 
71 instead of 72 mahayugas ” (I. H. Q.. I. p. 310). But Amara seems 
to have really followed the Mann Smfti (I. 79), which was certainly 
w'rilten several centuries before the times of Sryabhatta and Varaha- 
mihira. 

I See Keith in J.R.A S , 1909, pp. 433-4. 

* Buhler, Kielhorn, Macdonell, Keith, Mr, Dhanapati Bimerji, 
and others. 
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Noith Indi V WA? (ImdcJ into A number of btu lU kingdoms, i um- 
diUon fmlUer icoJcralol by ibo SiLi scltlomenta m tlirco re- 
gion-^ tlio Punjab ’ M^thurS anil Wc‘‘lcrn Indio. InboulUinduv 
too, we hove the Andlina (witli their fcudaton&’), the Kahngos 
and the other DraMdimi powers unipproaclicd c\cn by Asoka. 

It Mill probably be improjicr for me to make no mention 
of the historical rcfcicnoe read by Mahuiatlia in JIc, i Id, 
^ gJvj 

/^nrrffmfvi i qft 

II*** Malbnallii raids bem an aUuaion 
to tlio n\nliy between i poet Nicula and the Buddhist 
logiciin BijinTgi, both conlcmporancs of JCahdaha, and be 
propo es i second meumng of the \crbe m eonbonincc willi 
tins alluMon. Tbo bt&t view about Vieubandhu’s dale 
seems non to be that be lived m the Gist half of tbc fourtb 
oentuc) iV-D * and if Diunaga was lus pupil, as Buddhist 

' It IS becaos*’ forcikDc-rs v>oro meoiDg m tbs Poojab for a 
vt-rjr lont time (louder ibaii in MalbnrS or KathiSwUd) that ]SSbdfl<L 
mates no smtor come from there for InUnmaU s bend 

* rarticoUrlf when uiy fncn<l PandH tmaraStb. JhS 2d A 
ot oar l.ngliBb Dtpartmeot asks me to answer tbe cbroiiolo(.ical 
diibcull^ crcvltd b> it 

* bee y A SojiCb. E. B I * pp 316 7 on tbo basis of ^ pen s 

work in B E P E 0 It is however no longer possible to connect 
^asabandba with the eon (Samndrs Gopta} of Candra Onpta I on 
the snppoged anlhority of 1 Smana for tbo trne reading of the passage 
(kSfySIaokara butra, III 2 2) seems to bo cif>iarerB eaSi 

*11 1 woi wr&rnw *nw*i «nr*a>i »’ «na* 
'.2w«,a^),5,sx„TrnRrsTtr*i>. (\ b P ed l«95 p 32) This babanabn, 
we now know is not the author ot the highly artificial prose romance 
T3saraclaUS nor i« Ihe Candragupta ttie Gopta king of that name 
The tTanlisundarilcitba informs ns that this Sabmdhu was a con 
temporary of the Jfaurja Emperor Candragnpta and bis sou 
Cmdnsari (p 1 ) and this text and the Abhinai a BhSrati tell as that 
Ihe poet captivated Buidnsaras heart by wnUng a drama named 
ratat.ad(Ula ^aiia((ya 7)~dliara 6<e IL Ram Krishna KaviS 
paper, ATaalisundari kalhlf of Dandm ’ m the Proceedings of the 
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Iraditition asserts, ‘ he lived about the second hal£ of the 
fourth ceutui-y.’ If Mallinatha’s inta-pretation is accepted, 
Ivahdasa must be placed in the fourth century and he becomes 
a contemporary of Samudra-Gupta or his son Candra- 
Gupta n. This -svould of com-se fit in with the theory 
of most scholars. But is the testimony so sm-e that 
we must accept it ? Daksinavarta-natha (12th centmy) 
and after him ]\Ialhnatlia (14th century) are the only 
commentators who speak ot this allusion. The earlier 
commentator Vallabhadeva (10th centmy) has no inkling 
of it. There is no other evidence about the rivalry of a 
poet Nicula with the logicitui Dihnaga (or even of the 
existence of that poet) and such a rivalry is extremely improb- 
able. Then, the 'plaral iu canitot he e^vplained 

ifDinndgaisrefen'ed to hy Kalidasa as a rivals The 
name of Dihnaga was a terror in later Hindu philosophical 
circles and Daksiuavartanatha and Malhnatha, nurtured imder 
the influence of these schools, natoally think of the writer of 
the Pramdna-samuccaya at the sight of the word Dihnaga. 
The story about Nicula probably comes from pure imagination, 
helped by the adjective for is not Tcdoya defined as 


Calcutta Oriental Conference, p 196, and Hangaswanii Saraswati’s 
paper on Vasubandliu or Snbandhu” in ihid , pp. 203 — 213 (also 
an article in the I. H. Q., Yol. I, pp. 261-4). I have no opinion to 
hazard about the identity of Yikram5ditya of AyodhyS father of 
BSlSditya and patron of Vasubandhu mentioned by Buddhist writers 
(e.p., Pai-amartha in his Life of Vasubandhu). 

^ Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 129 
® See Keith’s Buddhist Philosophy, p 305. 

^ Mr. Dhanapati Banerji has proposed a very queer meaning of 
viz , “ Buddhist savants out on mission to various places.” 
(Q J.M.S., X.,p. 78), for which he has not given any authority and, I 
believe, has none. Mr. Sankara (Ibid., p. 188) has justly criticised 
him and Mr. Banerji’s reply (pp. 365-6) has not improved matters 
a bit. Ko historical conclusion can be arrived at by coining mean- 
ings of words at will. 
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TUL AM-\.UADM> USl>l.itsm fctUDIL^ 


rtisiilnuila cuZj/a?* Without Ulxiunn? ihu point furtlicr, 

1 ‘•lull uj ike u quouiion from l*n»fc ■‘or Iviitli, i vrnlcr who 

w liuusJf not in Oi f i%our of KHhU^Vh conU.miJ>)rincny with 

CanJn-GupU 11 “ liut iho dillwultuA of this irKntULDt ^ 
m,urmoimUbla In the fiivt pi ux, it is cxtn.nal) ihlHcultto 
aaxpl the rtfcrcnoe to Nuiib, who u othinu-i. j mi.rc 

nunc, uul to Dinnig-i, wlij \ Ihidtlhi I lo^cjin ‘•h'lulJ lu\c 
itLickcd a |k>lI dou not apimur, uiMa d() u uvla otlitr rx-vorvl 
of the conflict n lot- ^orutlu) dojWc cnti m/re xt dim 
Kiilidls.i'>i nunmr, * mth iljotl-i ms httli, in liirinony wiUi 
Kulnn I’ti while liter thiy iiupnOH.!) wh it i-* iiduntUtl, 
and art) niUinillj Mxn b> thoi-ommcntitorji wiurc nut null) 
mU.ndciL”* DiLmiearti notlii md Mallmliha, tljtnfon*, 

I cannot help Wicnuj;, 1 li%o cuiutd ih'^nd md not pieacrtol 
I trailiUon. Occurruico ol the Hlorj in tno wnlin* pr tnoH 
' Thi rich iii.iMn<iOo» of our aaciMurs frum the time uf tha 
wnUn of tlic IbAUnuiuta, Ihr VuuLr 4 CU «0 n in I lliu Putinat doKn to 
our prt el'll! (Ilf I'aodils-io iuu^tiuln it that nrMr own* ieful before 
bi« bipe but tutiM t/ol U> brltlcc u ueer wubroiiKltlhcuu! to tiiit wLili 
1 U 4 S htuduni. ihi tr 4 .ttilon 9 about tbe Psicitle 1 i<uj> mviilinn 
as a tfpicsat lUnetnlion the t'uTlnW anityei* <4 tbommool t>Viara4 
eSJaas U nia lU'ijis uid IIiq wortbU-es btory about the uso s blrtb 
it ^iTOTiH to IlowiuQch30«>4.r onemi} Iioirnt it froia thojKiint of 
>-iew of bibtor> one lus (lie coiieolatioo tlut this epecul (.ift of oar 
race ui>e to the >»orU a neb fond of i>tur} hUruturoltiiiic I’orSmc, 
claftical Jains UoJdbiet jn<l icroacuUr) Tlial onr coiunnolatoni 
\>ere souKlimts uiiicnipalons ivnb UsU istlluetrated b> Mallinaihas 
alUwlion of m Ra. t\ o7 tuU> nfirrod to aboic and 

of tV 5 «’«nnrS’i;*ir»ni»i— Ibo onl> rcadia» of MSJia I uO 
(,o the li^bl of lU. It 17) ' 

The allusion to \ik«inMitja that 1 liaie naJ ia Ra., M 
31 IS altotclber on a different lescL There Is no Hffa there KSJi 
dSba Lib not dfsccuJed to the ralfpintr of Uhin^ the kings name 

diKClly but lias nsc-d synonyma -ubicb BUofeCSl It lhron»h lyaHjatiS 

Siimbrlj Malt{7idra m s 51 of the wme canto dc^-s not refer to a 
Mahendra but to a ■'fabaniifcbavabana jinnee ” K C 

banskrit Drama p 14 , ^ luitb JR t4> 1?0^ 

pp 435 C 
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nothing ; Mallinathahas simply copied it from his predecessor.' 
Space forbids the answering of other objections.* 

I have not tried to prove the existence of a Vila'ama- 
ditya, Icing of Ujjayim, in the first century B.C. for sufficient 
facts for such a supposition ai-e already present before 
scholars, some of whom have accepted them implication.* The 

' Mr. H. N. Raudle of our Philosophy Department draws my 
atentiou to an attempt by Dr. P. W. Thomas, in J. R. A. S., 1918, 
pp. 118-22, to revive the DihiiSga theory. Dr. Thomas believes that 
Me., 1. 14 alludes to a work named Hasta by DinnSga and he thinks 
that it is the same as the Musfi-prakara'Da-sastra or Hastavala-pra- 
karana, a short text preserved in Tibetan and Chinese, ^nd ascribed 
by some authorities to Jina=Dihu5ga and by others to Sryadeva. It 
contains six kznkas (seven in Tibetan), followed by a commentary. 
Dr. Thomas has sought to leconcile the difference Jn tradition about 
the authorship of the work by assuming that Aryadeva wrote the 
kai'ikas and Dinnaga the vl'tti. The Tibetan and Chinese versions 
have been published by Dr. Thomas and Professor Ui, proceeded 
by a reconstructed Sanskrit text, in ibid., pp. 267-310. But the 
introductory sentence of the commentary (p. 278) makes it clear that 
it is a svopcijna-vXUi and diversity of authorship for the karikas 
and the vl'tU is thei-efore an unjustifiable assumption. Then 
DihnSga’s claim to have any connexion with the work is not very 
strong. The Tibetan authorities are unanimous in naming ArSyadeva 
and Chinese tradition is not really agieed, as Dr. Thomas himself 
admits (p. 271), in making Dihnaga the author. That Kalidasa refers 
to a work named Scisia is not asserted by MallinStha and is difficult 
to undei’stand. Nor do I see how Dr. Thomas finds support for 
Kalidasa’s alleged reference to Dihnuga’s sihula-has(a=valepa in 
verse 5 of the Hastaviila (p. 119), for there is no mention of sthujatva 
there ; we have instead suksma-biiddhi. He himself reconstructs the 
vei’Se as “ ^ i fjjtifjj irt h ” 

(p. 285). 

“ Some reference to the nature of the relation between K31i- 
, d2sa and the Padnia, Parana may be demanded of me. My friend 
Professor Haradatta SarmS has tried to show in his recent “Padma- 
puratja and KSliddsa, Calcutta, 1925 ” that Kalidasa is indebted to 
the Purana for his variations in the Raghnvamsa and Sakuntala stories 
and for many verbal suggestions. Professor Dr. Winteriiitz writes 
in the Foreword that he accepts his pupil’s conclusions. But careful 
study of the text published by my friend and of his discussions on 
it failed to convince me The view that K3hd3sa has drawn on the 
Padma PurSna is generally prevalent among orthodox scholars and 
naturally so. But anyone who takes the trouble of reading the text 
of the Parana published by my friend with an open mind will be 
convinced that Professor Macdonell and other modern scholars are 
justified in placing the Padma Parana after Kalidasa. 

^ See the two extracts from the C.H.I., quoted above. 



1G3 the TJMVEOSin iTtUIES 

gi numcnc-"^ ot Uic S^apUiMCt •v* a work of HaLi ^it.'i\alnna ami 
rcfLitoco to (ihw?) VikniouUlf %’■< Ulx-wlitj (V Gl)i 

ijjougli iloubloi] in artain qiuiitrs 'G.-aj in no mui 

of frofU pnof I ira not oonanicG with Uic pcr-onaiiiy 
of the founder of the Simbat cn. Ixl hbloiTun decido 
wUcUirr Vzc-i I or Qaulamlputra bllakinu' or any 
other mduiduil fouudwi tl. Whit I lia^e sougiil to 
proiL Is the existence o! ovtf poet Kalidi^ m tlio time of 
Vikram'uhij a of Ujj'ijnnJ, iicngcrof QaitlahhdU’s overthrow 
I have shown that Vfivaahofwi Lntir and iwhI two of lliepo«,nj3 
of Ivalid Lsa H id Kiihd5si been the Ixirrower, Ina debts 
would haiebw.n found most in lua fir-t jiocni, tlio Rlu&andwra 
hut 1 Imc not discoicrwl any «ingJc rasetobhuico between 
that poem and anv *ti iho feaundarmmla 

or the BudJhacanla. Tlio reason for .Sit oghon's non ust of 
tins l>Tic 13 not f If to s«.k , the work is not of gnat 
merit and would tlii,n Iiardl> pisa licjond di e hmits of 

' Mr Iluit KtuUna Dsb m (b« AiischriU lUr Indolnxi*' 
wad IranialiW, l‘<22 eu 2.»0 — TOi bot I am not connneed by hi3 
argamentf. lla liu iiu>I« Ibts SdUiSluna unneo Ut« in tbe fir^l 
century 0 C and be It-is bint wiib tbu ViVrani« ol IroUi 

tton Sor '^ui I sure nbout by bir lobn Marvlialll theory fis 
theto ani connexion between \z<9 anil b.3h0a«xB tja, JuBtitjin;! 
the asaUmvOou of a inatnmoui-il aliunco between ihu bonaej of 
sonthern UJjBjini (or b.i) of rrati>-tb3ia) anJ of northern taV^iiita ? 
Or \l there is uny rifcrenco to ViLramShtja m tho title of tlio 
ViUratnorraiiia coull tli< confc»npot-iry oomiltrpart of tho fly^nnw 
Orvaii possibly be -» Saka princes ' ilrarniWitya couU thiia iia\e 
come to the ibrcino thrD8i.b tbo help of atnonk otberg. mother 
aiUa chii f— » Tjie era conlil thus ba>^ been jointly 
CounlPilbj \?eH and VikmiiSJilyx Tlie prtvioua ratrups of 
TaxilS 1 rohably l/eloni,ciltoanr4lbi>uso (vi a;sserta Sunth in t HI, 
p 213 tint dnnbts flap on tft C II 1 Ip LGd) lloweitr these 
Boggpstions are not very 8«.no[u1> meant ami 1 ihsown competence 
to decile the qnesuon.] Tbero »ot course no inherent improbahilily 
in the lasamptiQn that Ihe era was founded by Axes and maole current 
of Gardabbifla (somttimo after 
5aB C ?} anJ that when tin Salas werednrea out by V ikrainSditja, 
the national fci ling of the peoplo caused the alteration of the name 
with which the ora was ongmally a»socuted into that of the liberator 
ofUjjayim yikrim5tlit}-» wo^d tliin ha>o come to the throne 
^ut oO B C or later. I do not suppose that the Jaiua legend about 
nalika and Oanlabhilla is to be a«>e pt*» d m block 
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Kalidasa’s native province. It has come do^Yn to us onl}' on 
account of its association mtb the gv&it name of Kalidasa, ^ 
The Megliaduta too has not been used much by Asvaghosa ; 
this poem, though a work of great merit, is also less known 
generally than the epics Kumarasambhava and the Eaghu- 
vaipsa. Tiie Buddhist writer' tlierefore chose such rvorks of 
the poet as were most popular (or as I might say, “people 
were mad after ”) and tried to improve on them in his own 
way.* A somewhat similar' story is told by the Sisupalavadha 
- of Magha, a conscious effort at excelling the Kiratar-juniya of 
Bharavi. ilagha has only written a more artificial poem 
and his lack of originality and inartistic hyperboles make 
one doubt if we have an improvement here.^ Asvaghosa 
■with a better gift but no poet’s tr'aining has escaped the 
same sorry fate ; but that his poems are no improvements 
on Kalidasa’s require.^ no proving. I have already spoken 

^ I have thrown out the suggestion that KSlidasa left the 
KumSrasambhava incomplete and he did not publish it himself, though 
he wrote and published other* works after it ; its preservation must 
be due to KUlidUsa’s popularity. [Besides Ku., Yll, 50 — 69 repro- 
duced miUatis mutandis in Ra., VII, 5 — 16. we have another long 
passage in the second canto of KiimSra, the stuH of BrahmS by the 
gods and his reply, repeated with many verbal agreements in Ra., X. 

is also a parallel to Balivilajxt and the nineteenth canto 
of Ra., to the last in Ku. that left Kalid3&i’s pen. All this shows 
that (1) KaiidSsa was giving publicity to some of the nice passages in 
an unpnblished (or suppressed ?) work and (2) that he was repeating 
his own woitb and not those of another writer.] .-Vs fire cannot lie 
hidden under the cover of linen, the KumSrasambhava could not 
long remain in obscurity aud reached even distant SSketa in less than 
two centuries, a fate that was denied to the Rtusatnhara, whose chief 
recommendation in our eyi‘3 is the dawn of KSlitlSsa’s poetical 
powers that it reveals. 

But probably in trying to improve on KShdSsa, he imbibed 
so much of this poet’s devotion to beauty that he himself represented 
Upagupta as longing for a beautiful vision of Budha. See the story 
of Upagugta and MSra of the Sutr31ankaia (pp. 263-73), preserved in 
the Divy5\ad5na (particularly pp. 361-2). The professed philosophei 
turned to poetry to get popular healing but ended by building up a 
synthesis of philosophy and poetry, of reason and sentiment, in that 
charming form ot Buddhism, the MahSySna, whose precursor 
A^vaghofa certainly was. 

■* AEy strictures on MSgha’s poem must not be taken to imply 
a refusal to admit any good points in that work. 
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THE ALLMIVBVD OMVCUSITV STUDIES 


ot tUo mtl lence of Dirnm s theory on contempomry scienUfic 
thought But wc shouUl not imko a of it, fcti'^liisui 

13 least ui accortl witli science. Evolution is i truHi 
decay IS not in illu ion An I then human thought an I 
ns piolucts cannot ho hroight under meclnnicaW) rt^Ur 
hns of nature. If AssaghosMs to be bcheval LslCHidasas 
predcccaaor the btters borrowing should bo jnoxed ml not 
as$utned It js poaaiWo lint J have nji>UDdtrstood the 
indications of tho rcaeinblancca recordcil above but the 
importanco of tho question dciamds tint scliolars should Ir) 
to set mo right. This kindoc s I envo of my rc.i Itrs for 
my 0 rn aim has throughout been to knovr the truth I vrant 
to bo convinced that sdiolars arc not doabng m favour of 
tho Gupta period or 1 liter dito under the Ii>pD 0 tic influence 
of repeated issertions to tins cfToct by a ho t of vvnter* 
Indnn and European an mfluenoo which ins often clumed mo 
Its votary like the topcatod statements (any 1 hope?) tint 
induced a simple Brabram to look \ipon a Kacnficnl goit is 
i vj!o dog 

I therefore conclude with the pi lycr 


DcsUcB Itae gennemon aiu««l a1 o%e who 1 avo b d mo under 
obi g%t on b} 1 ste ng to in} nrgimenlsor rradinglh s paper in proot 
or in an} other way I most ment on h re my rov ered teachers MM 
Dr Jha and Pt O Kav n J and my f ten is Prof Dr S it Chattcrji 
Dr II Ray Chanlhor Dr Pash pitinatb ShSstr Pt BatahnStl 
fehannS I of O Gupta Irof J Do Pt Ulnar Irasal an I Mr 
R M &h5slr 1 offer my tbanU to all of them Nor most I omit 
to thank the Manager of the Indan Pros -ind his staff who ha> 
conformed to my vishes at Krc-it sacr fice 


P A — It w 11 be seen aboreti sH haye not uaedthes Biplicityol 

Kabdasa s style as an ar^oment for it a poss bU for a bto wr ter 
to wnte mas mplo style Bat the fewer rhetoncal omanientat ons 
nijdit la nBftJ -w J «v'W\l\iva.Vrtf* <T>An'Kv“ 

h.Sl da-ia s Tocabubry and metre will g re us much help but thci 
requ ro separate treatment 

pt on of Dhana Mera) the fi xth 
(broth r ) of Posjam tmand rahe of Aorth Loiala. slows 

role there and may be used as a match for the argument (pp 152 1 ) 

I a ed on Gupta connex ona i VjolfayS 
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TUb ^LL^UAD^D UNtVf I «T\ -iTUDlW 


one of tUo most p^^c^l objotls m ancient times,* when needs 
of onward advance and con<«cxjueDt «tnfc3 with oUicr people 
added i cause to the pious ilcnire for a non, was alvTija pra}ed 
foe of the gods, vnd inaniige wvi iiiulc binding upon all who 
would not “hut Uiemsclvca from the hlcasuigij of progeny m 
this hfu jn<l m untortured pi.ace in the hfe after death 
much greater ^t^ctnes3 lias been ol>H.nal with regard to mar' 
nigc of the fcmilos ind a girl wlio remains unmamed 
up to i certain igc bnngs cntiosni both of the “ooety 
and the rehgious Law upon herscif as well as upon her faaul) 
To fiuotc,— 

“A Huidu male miLst iiurr> and beget children — aonSjif 
you please — to iicrform his funeral nus, le»t hw spint wander 
uneai9il> m the waste places of the Kirth fho ver> name of 
*on, * PuUa, ’ mcaas onewhobaveshw father’s k>u1 froiuUic hell 
cullod ’Pula.’ A Hindu maiden tiom.unod atpubert) u a souree 
of social obloqu} to her f itml> and d aumatiun to her aocea* 
tors.”* 

In fact, mirruigu is part of a man’s tdigion, his oolcmn 
duty, and must m no case bo neglected “ According to llie 
Laws of Slanu,” saj i stonier Williams m lus Indian Wisdom, 
“Marnageis the twelfth feamsklra and as such a rebgioua 
duty incumbent upon alL” Iho cnliro ritual of mamage, and 
most of the changing customs too, as now-i-days evadencal, 
liavc that C'senlially religious atinoaphere about them, which 
excluded, mamage would not remain iiumage at all 

Our anaent forefather',, the Htshia of the hoarj VeJic 
times, pisamg from the stage of mere devotional prajer 


' btt. \ cdic Index of Itamts and bobjecta p 4i>C But llio 

mam object of a woman 8 tnamabc waatht, producUon otclnldrtn 
this being repeatedly abserled m tlio Kttvoda and later Thedoairo 
forotlspnue looktho fonuof-iwisb for a son to perform the 
ntccssarj faneral ntes for Ilia father and to continue hia Ime. Lf 

alsopoSG — Ueferenco 13 frujncnlly made to the desire for a son 

The authors support their remarks by tefemni, to a number of pasoafces 
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and worship of gods, when gods and their fear and love 
were their sole absorption, began gradually to constitute a 
system, a ritual, of worship, and later on a ritual of 
everything. And a time came afterwards when this ritual 
began to play the chief part but, nevertheless, pervaded 
vdth. the spuit of worship, in fact the sphit of religion, 
through and through. Dunng the grikya period — the period 
of the composition of the Grihya Shtras — there existed a 
ritual about everything that was held important ; and this was 
in order of the degree of importance of the particular rite. 
Marriage being one of the most important fvmctions in life, 
its ritual too was very complex. But besides the ritual, there 
was a number of other limitations too wliich governed marriage 
as strictly as the ritual itself ; and all these limitations and 
ritual have come down to us in a little or more stiict form. 
" Marriage is, therefore, ” in the words of Mr. R. W. Frazer, 

“ the most ancient, sacred luid inviolable of ah. Hindu institu- 
tions and its due performance the most complicated of all 
religious acts.... To remodel the institution of maiaiage is to 
reorganise the whole constitution of Indian society and to 
create, so to speak, an entirely new social atmosphere. ” ‘ But 
before entering direct into the treatment of oim subject we 
may have a brief notion of what the Grihya Sutias are and 
undei'stand the point of view with which we have to discuss 
marriage in the grihya times 

Grihya Sutras* describe the various rites and ceremonies 
that a householder has to undergo and undertake from his 
‘ Indian Thought Past and Present, pp. 271-72. 

There aie different Grihya Sutras attaching themselves to 
the different schools of the vai-ious Vedic Samhitiis. Of those that 
have yet come to light belong to— 

the Higveda — the SankhSyana and the SsvalSyana Grihya Suti-as ; 
the Samaveda — the Gobhila, Khadii’a and J.uiuini Grihya Sutras ; 
White Yajur\eda — the Paraskara Grihya Sutra; Black Yajui- 
veda, — the Bodhayana, Hirauyake^I and Spastamba Grihya Sutras ; 
the Atharvaveda— the Kausika Sutra. 




17i tat AlIAUAfiAD \JS.lVtBSlT\ stnutis 

birtli down to the UiuL of lito duUli. Probably bcfort. tbu 
composition of Gribja Sutra* the •j'fi/iyn lifo duties nert 
not *0 compboated and accompanied milt all that parapbernalia 
of charms and chanla and nlual and \anous other eomplexiUte 
which became their guiding eleuitnU liter on. Probably also* 
as Oldenberg thmka, there «e no direct trac5(» of grrhya cere- 
monies m the early Vedic btenturo and some of them are, 
beyond doubt, ‘‘contemporaneous mtli, or even ftirlier than, 
the most ancient hymns of Ute Rig\cda.”’ Iho time of the 
Grihya S5tn.>, coupled with Ilut of the preceding brauta 
btitris, extends oter a sutliaontly long i>enod* to allow a 
thorough deielopmentof anjtlung* The ceremony of mamage 
ilselt was dnidod into no le*s llian fi\o hali-dozens of 
important items tiic %anous detads iC'Ultint from or preceding 
to it oxcludod. In i ca-ai hWo this the object of a enheui 
study will, u IS ncxxasaiy, be to Cnd out by eompari'on of tho 
different Gnh^a butras what Item* were coniiuon to ill and 
thus likely to bo older and what tho*e of which we find 
incntion only in some ind wlucli therefore were either the fruit* 
of later derelopment* of the grthya time* or had then become 
obsolete Again a comparison of some of the custom* 
preialent now-a-daja will show us which of the older practice* 
haie descended to us in Uiur ongmal form* and which bare 
left only meagre traces of ihcmselves or baie now dis- 
appeared 


' IntroanclioQ to tlie Gnhja iutros S 13 1. VoL WX. p ik 
bee Hopkins, Iteli^poosot India, p 7 — The Braliniamc a^e 
111 turn ends, wo opine about aOOBC uverlappiDi. tbe butra 
period as well as that of the fir»t Upanuhads The fortner 
class of writings (afur jOO BC one may talk of writinta) is 
represented by dales that reach from Circa 600— S'K) B C nearly to 
oar era. 


See Hopkins, Uphsions of Indu p It u ^uUicieiit to 

an srstaad that according to the bonse-ntnal (Gnbja butra) and the 
Uw ritnal fDWiabairaandbhancaCastra) for every change m 
ere was an appropriate ceremony or a rclrgioas obserrauce 
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Of the kinds of marriage wliich were being recognised 
then, we find distinct mention only in the Asvalayana Grihya 
Sdtra of the Rigveda. They are eight in number, viz., 
Brahma, Daiva, Prdjdpatya, Arsha, Gdndharoa, Asura, 
Paisdcha and Rdhsham.^ But undoubtedly the most 
acceptable and honoured forms of mai-riage were the first two,’ 
and from the definition given of the Brahma Vivdha,^ it is 
e-sudent that all the Grihya Sutras agree in prescribing rules 
for this one only, which rvith slight variations could have been 
adopted for the following three also. There are no grounds 
to believe that the Asvalayana Grihya Sutra is the latesf* ; 
but, even if there were, the silence of the earlier ones in this 
respect would not lead us to the conclusion that these various 
forms were developments of the later grihya age. The 
numerous references to all these kinds of rnai'iiage in the eaidy 
Vedic literature’ show that they were prevalent even in the 
most early times. Some of the later Dharma^astras also 
describe these various forms and as late as the time of most 
Puranas, some of the lower kinds also, e.p'.,the Gdndharva, were 
often resorted to. But the tendency seems to have been ever 
on the decline for these lower kinds. Kausika Sutra, a late 
book of the Sutra Age,® after desci'ibing marnage rites, 
however, mentions three names, but omits others.’ 

As., I, G. 

’ According to the commentator Gargya NSrSyana, the fii’St 
four of these are respectable in order, the latter four sinful. Of these 
also the first two only are meant for Bruhmanas, cj. ^ i 

’ •— As., I, 6. 1. 

^ According to Monier Williams, A^valSyana’s “collection of 
rules (sutras) was probably composed more than 2500 years ago” 
— Brahmanism and Hinduism, p. 385. 

® See Hopkins, J.A.O.S., XIII, pp. 361-62. 

See Bloomfield’s Introduction to Kausika Sutra, p. xxxi : 
“„.I shall be content if these remarks have made it clear that the 
sutra ascribed to Kausika is a work tlating from the later sutra 
period.” 

The description of marriage here given is almost the same 
as of the other Grihya Sutras. In the end we find — ’f’l ^1 
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The one iorm oi mamngo tlwt has come down to w, 
with its local difftreneea of cotubc, is the Brahma Tia"' 
fact aLo supports to some cstent the inference that tbe 
lower kinds of marriage, at one time w 'Ogue, became 
more and more unpopular as people grew in Uieir refined 
sense and more sensitive inorahtj Mt Gait’s remark about 
marnageibeing Os 1 rule by ptircliaso now-a-days^ docs not 
seem to be universally true. Le-mng the Kanyaliihjit Bnh* 
manaa and certain Kiyastha hunilie>s inarmge by purchase 
IS little ‘seen in’’ -'Northern India. In Bengal, howeicr, iti-' 
tnool in practice and! tlie price iaaimo'=-l umtcrsidly paid for 
thebndegroom Ihe form of purdmsi i» U'UiUj the settle- 
ment of a big dowry or a ‘^um of monej to be paid b> tlie 
bndos father on tlie occasion of mamage , in other word*, the 
bridegroom lus to be purdiaaod, or rather, bribed, for the 
bnde. In olden times purchase was generally of the bnde 
The suitor bad to present ndi gifts to his future fathcr-in-law, 
whereupon tlie marriage was odebrated in traditional form m 
the prci^cc of botli families and their fnends m the house of 
the bnde’s parents,* 

The .dsitf a form of uiamage was 'dways looked down 
upon as unworthy,* but the ccremoo) attendant upon it 
‘•liouldluiebeen of tbe luual kind. It is to be doubted if 


iVw? 1 *ipi 8T*TO^ umrew i(X 79,31— 33) Bloomfield 

gnot es from another ila. wherein the last sStra is read as *1^ rrerse 
' ProhahJr saurya wa^an nnCrcquent name of the Br<Jima 
t'tvafio while BiShHiya waa a name tor the same Lmd ol mamage 
Jightly dilTerent from the Brshmo ol other Gnhya Sutra in the 
ntnai or worship part of ittrcf OaPr^aixiiya Eeeava the 

commenUtor has to si> — sapn i 

* Census of Indu Wll VoLl p 2a7 

* See Adolf Kaegi The Kigseda p 15 

^ Index by Macdonell and Keith p 4S2, refers to 
ino use of Li jojiiatn in the ^greda which meant a son in law 
who not being la other respects altogether suitable had as iodicateil 
bnde ^ a heavy co^d. The u jamalrt wis in 

^ct tbe (MtrojaiiiSiS the ignoble son m law of Rigreda. YlII i 20 

Bodbayana, quoting the opinioo of others says id h>3 Szsrti that a 
wota^ purchased tor money is not a wife and she cannot asbin at 
sacrifices according to KS yapadieiaa slave (T, II 21 2> 
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Qandharva, Paisdcha and Raksliasa marriages liad any 
real ceremony at all, — in any case there could not have been 
any cei’emony at the bride’s father’s. Now-a-days, among 
some uneducated and liilly tribes, where traces of marriage b}"- 
capture {i.e., Rdkshasa marriage) may be found, some sort 
of ceremony does seem to take place. In a few cases, a mimic 
fight takes place and ordinarih'^ it i.s the bride whose capture 
is simulated, although among the matriarchal Gkiros it is of the 
man too. In Baroda and Iva.shmu’ a Bajput often sends his 
sword to represent him in marriage. In Tinnevelly the Marava 
zamindars may send tlieii* stick. ‘ Here the mimiciy itself 
appears to have become a part of the ceremony. 

If by marriage we also undeisbrnd that belia^uour and 
attitude of action which tend to bring about relations akin to 
those of husband and wife, it is occasion here to consider 
what are generally called widow-maixiage, nii/oga, potygamy, 
etc., — practices which presuppose marital relations, but are 
not regarded as such and are looked upon with discom'age- 
ment by the society. In the earlier Vedie literature, references 
to such practices are usually found,* but Grihya Sutras, 
being works purely on Samskdras are silent about them. 


Yet inference can be drawn from such passages as 

(Par., I, 4, 5), 5 ^ (G., EH, 4, 6), 

fWRT snmj; (A., I, 5, 5), and a long list of various 
kinds of girls to be excepted from selection, as given by Apas- 
tamba, that illicit relations often existed in the society. People 
had become very cautious in their- selection of the bride and 
took every precaution against marrying an unchaste or wed- 
ded girl. This also does away with the question of widow- 
marriage, and Mr. Gait is very correct when he says that “ the 


* See Census of India, 1911, Vol. I, pp. 257, 26 1. 

° See Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, pp. 477-78. 

“ According to the Grihya-s,imgi-aha (II, 17,18), a ‘naked’ 
girl is one who has not yet the monthly period, or whose bi-east is 
not yet developed.” — Oldenberg, S.B.E., Yol. NXX, p. 82, footnote 6, 
53 
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logical outcome of the theory that momage is a aligious 
sacrameut 13 Uiat a Hindu widow cannot lake a second 
httshaad”* ApasUmba dtfttmls e\en %dcUt<i girl, ono who 
has already been gnen m promitc to some other person, as 
unfit for mamage.* I/javing some of tliO'O who have become 
more modernised tlirough conUct willi the Wteiern ideas and 
the Aiyasamajist class of people, vve find that, even now-a-dajs, 
widow-mamage IS 'is->oci.itcd vTith a not very favourable senti- 
ment of the people. Among some low clas&cs scattered 
here and there vvndon-numago exists m one form or other 
which seems to liave developed from the nxyoga practice of 
olden times. Mr Gait gives on account of some of the dasAes 
vrhich allow mdow-marnage. He remarks — 

“ In Bengal only the lowtet ca-'tts allow vndows to 
remarry, but m many parts tho prohibition is far less general 
In tho Punjab it apphes onI> to the enstes of twico-bom status 
Widow*marnago is exceedingly common lnOn^sa,and in 
Baroda it ls said that there are cren certain low clashes of 
Brahmanaa wlio rccognuo the practice, while m the Punjab 
lulls and ilarwar certain Kajputs do H> ^Vbe^e vndow-mamago 
IS allowed, tbe general rule in most ports of India is tliat tlie 
deceased husband’s jounger brotlicr may, if he so wishes, take 
the vndow as his wife, and she may marry no one else vnlhout 
his consent , sometimes, indeed, she mu.'t fir>t obtain from him 
a formal deed of separation. "Mamage with tho deceased 
husband’s elder brother is gcoerally forbidden, but it is allowed 
by the Kanela in the Punjab, by the Baojiras of the Central 
Provinces and by tbe Gaodos and Koppih Velamas of Madras 
Thelludovars and Udajas of the same Presidency forbid 
mamage with cither brotlicr, and regard the son of the 


' Ceuius ot India. 1911 \oL{ p 246 
_ * 5 rf , >tn? ftnm 

wrjiR^i am ^ ^ i gn T 

3 11 12. 
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deceased husband’s maternal aunt as having the bevSt chiim 
to her 

Kobody now udvoc.ite3 the piactice of nhjoga and in 
those days too when it was exercised it was not held in high 
esteem — at leust not regar<led Jis a matrimonial duty of man or 
woman, except so f.ir as the continuation of the line was 
concerned. The Grihya Sutnis make no reference, whatsoever, 
to it^ while deseiibing gcD'hhadhana. The A^valayana Sutra, 
however, in its trc,itraentof the funeral ceremony, prescribes the 
lying down of the wife to the north of the deceased husband, 
and her younger brother-in-law, now to be a substitute of her 
husband {paiisthdntgo deoanch), makes her get up.* 

* Census of Imlia, 1911, Vol I, p 216. 

' The Dharuiu (Jaslras luontiou it. From them, too, it appears 
that women were gi\en no license for the niyoga practice. Accord- 
ing to Bodhayana, a widow had to avoid for one year the use of 
honey, meat, cvlt, etc., and wasieqnirod to sleep on the ground. 
After that she might, with the permission of her elders, bear a son 
to her brother-in-law, in case she had aheady no son. — II, 2, -1,7-9. 

* Vrfr t gfaro i Hi^rsiuiq|qr; 

cTnahsT,-— A., IV, 2, 16-18. The expression patisthaiwja, substi- 
tnte of the husband, here, is really signilicant and raises a difficulty. 
If the consideration was of supporting the widow, the word enjoys 
only a aide-application of the mc.uiing and can qualify all the three 
persons named. The other consideration could bo in which the 
word would have its full application and the substitute would in 
cases of need fulfil all the responsibilities of a husband. In the 
former explanation, reason will have to be sought why tho son, or 
the father-in-law, or the elder brother-in-law havo been omitted — 
persons upon whose support the widow could count upon with better 
reason and hope. On tho other band the dcvarali might possibly 
only have been a child, the antevasi himself a dependent boj'^ and 
similarly also, the old servant. In case of tho alternative explana- 
tion of the woril, whereby we may understand a reference to 
the nUjofja practice, the word can be taken to qualify deiwah only 
and not also the other too. The antcvaai's relations were too 
sacred to allow niyoga with him and the jaraddasa was too old, 
and perhaps mdignified also, for it. But these two could probably 
touch the woman — although it is not clear whether touching %va 3 
necessary to raise her or they merely addressed her to get up — and 
were to officiate either in the absence of a younger brother-in-law 
or when the deceased left children But this again remains a 
question why in this case also, the son or the father-in-law has not 
been mentioned instead of, or besides, the younger brother-in-law 
or the old servant. In any case, the devarab was to be patislhaniya 
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Coming to pol)gnmy ono BimIs that it was allowed by 
the Grihj i Sutra wntere wiUi ccrtaia limitations. Pariskari 
alloivs tbi'oowncs for a Bi^manai ono from each caste, two for 
1 Kslutnja and one for a Vaisja ThcaO all could have an 
additional \vifo also from the hudia class, but iijatation of 
mantras was pioliibited in luarrugc with a ^udra ^vlfe.‘ 
Other Grihja Sutris aro not franh on tlus pomt,’ but 
numerous illustrations from the htcraturo that went before and 
camo after the Grihj i Sulraa show lint poljgamy was m 
\oguc. Usually, it should Iia\c been the well-to-dos and 
the reigning class that kept more wives llian ona" Tlie 
kmg iegularl> has four vnves atlnbulcd to him, the MahiBi, 
the Panvrkti, the VavSta, nnd the Palagali”* Yet it seems 
tliat this 8j stem was not held in very high estam and gradually 
died out in course of Ume— in the Kigveda penod itself, 
Zimmer thinks, it was dying out—and lliat the wife first 
wedded was alone a wife in the true sense. “This view is 
supported by the fact empliasizcd by Delbruck, th*!! in the 
saaifice the Patni la u-ually mentioned m llio biogular"* 

Another case m whicli poljgamy could have existed was 

Uie one in which the first wife did not bear any sons. The 


onlj, M 19 to be inferred when the widow was leH childless and 
ttua inference is snpported from nnmeroua leferences to tho fact 
in the pre> lous and later literalnrc To ijnote Macdonell and Keith 
^ni their Vedio Index, p 477 the enstom of nii/vga was proli- 
xly not followed except meases where uo sun was already born 
birdly remamate m the strict sense since the 
brotber^m^bht-po^far as appraw-bo already married himself ’ 

toleaieonTilkL-al from other castes os will or it may betaken 
18 less bkeh ‘’j' ®°"«J«TOofanr»hmana, Bnt tho latter inference 
a Brubman, too and from th^“i connections wiih 

quotation (1 7 o 1 ^*1 descnption which follows the above 

ihmtistrealcdorwe'miirf.i?® the whole 

of a Brdhmana conld^“^ S 1 ®«»clo8.on that an illicit son 

faSlra prescribes that lhtw^oA™I.M ^ H.ranjakes. Gnhya 
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existence of such a case is not inferable from the Grihya 
Sutras, but having a son being necessary, there can be little 
doubt about its existence. Even now some husbands have 
more wives than one — have them on a mere excuse of tlie 
slightest fault on the part of the first wife. Grihya Sutras do 
not also throw any light on the question whether, in such a 
case, the second wife must have been from the husband’s caste 
only or she could be from any other also. 

In the modern day, polygamy among the civilised imd 
educated people is idmost a nullity. Sometimes here and 
there, we still have polygamous customs, e.^., amongst the Kunni- 
wans and Kaikolans of Mathus. On the other hand, among 
certain castes “ there is a certain amount of compulsory 
polygamy owing to the practice whereby certain castes expect 
a man to marry his elder brother’s widow. The Garos expect 
him in certain cases to many his widowed mother-in-law. 
The Namputri Brahmans ai-e polygamous, as the eldest son 
alone is allowed to many, and unless he took several wives, 
many of the girls would perforce remain unwed.” ’ 

Courtship in the Rigvedic age was sometimes sought and 
parents were often anxious to .see that the acquaintance between 
their daughters imd the youtlrs in view came out successful. 
Such acquaintances were generally formed on some festive 
occasions, and in case the friendship developed, permission for 
mirrrrage was to be sought from the father or some other guardian 
of the gu-1.* But this cirstom too was probably dying orrt in 
later aga The Grihya Sutras ar-e entirely silent about it. Only 
in the Apastamba we find, after a description of ghls that are to 
be left out, the passage * 

' See Census o£ Imliu, 1911, Vol. I, p. 246 
See Adolf Kaegi, The Rigveda, p. 15. 

^ ^p., I, 3, 21. Commenting on this SiuUii-ianavya says — 

3-^ ERiK?r, si g 'grar gni: i trm qq 

qinu, H g ^iqt I 

( qnq. vi, q-qx-i) ‘qm’nqiqqtfqqn, ^fjnigcj'qqsnaiH i it means 
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But munon\Landha cannot be taLen very conclusively to 
point to the existence of i previous intimac} between a gid 
ind i boy Or, general!}, the common injunctions should 
hive been followed while in exceptional cases, when a previous 
manontbanclha existed, the Litter should Iiare vrorked decision. 

riie peculiar moral an<l semi rch^ous prejudices of the 
Hindu societ} never made it po-^ible for the sjatem of court- 
‘■hip to grow The innumerable limitations that governed 
mamage and the constantly narrovring of circles from wluch i 
bnde or bndegroom could be selected could not breed an atmos* 
phere healthy for the growth of pre»mantal commiinisni and 
friendship In fact, tlio real matnmonial fnend.«hip vras 
supposed to be brought about after such solemn jiarLs of the 
ceicmony as the Saplapadi, when the bndegroom Iiad to 
recite — d rijur tn ^ m 

Sto I* 

The modern Hindu souelj does not approve of the ways 
in which bachelors in the Western countries select their own 
wives and pledge their matrimony to maids However, with 
many abonginal tnbes m India itis the custom to make children 
sleep away from Uieir pironU. SeparaU, dormitonos aro kept 
for lojB and girls, and girls uruallj rr«p awiy lo lliose of llio 

oys. In case pregnancy octuis, tLey expect tint tlie putairve 

father should tako die giri as his infc. A Guiar girl who 
go« astray with a man of another caste is excommunicated, 

u , in case t e loser is a Gnjar, she la forgiren on her parents 
giving a feast.* 


^ In the Gnliya Stitra times it was the custom to scud, first. 
wooers to tho house of the bnde Tlie work of wooers was 

.ra i™ shL a 1 “'I we no slimd.ns 

porunc. . ■» 

^ UoUh I 1 28 Hir I 21 2 
* bt-e Census of Indu 13J1, Vol I p 243. 
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to confirm the contract o? marriage/ Bnt the custom o£ 
sending ‘ wooers ’ may not have been perhaps universal. Some 
Grihya Sutras omit the mention of them and their work alto- 
gether. Besides, sometimes, the bridegroom himself may have 
first seen the bride and after an estimation of hers decided 
about marrii^e. This may have been, the ease sometimes 
when, in order to know the particular characteristics possessed 
by a girl, she was made to choose one of the several clods of earth 
presented to her.’ The girl chose one of them and this gave 
the final word of decision. But this in itself is not conclusive 
as to the exact personality who presented the clods. The 
presentation could as well have been made by some one else — 
possibly the bridegroom’s friends, the ' wooers ’ — on behalf of 
the bridegroom. 

Greatest care was observed in selecting a bride. The nu- 
merous details' expected to be present in a suitable bride were 
sometimes so confusing and difficult to be detected that recourse 
was often had to means hardly convincing. All the charac- 
teristics were judged by one single device, a self-makebelieve, 
viz., the presenting to the bride of a certain number — usually 
eight — of clods of earth or seeds of groin from different places, out 


' Of. .5*^ i But sr 

— Bodh., I, 1, 13'1G. 

i — Kau^iba, X, 75, 8-10. Upon this the Da&aJtarmani 
Bralimavcdoktani says~^''^''* 

‘ — 5p., II, 4, 1. But curiously the 
commentator wiates in this connection i 
None of the Grihya Sutra texts, however, make anj^ distinction of 
this kind. If there was any recognition of the sending of tlie 
‘ wooers,’ it could have been for all the recognised forms as well. 
There Is nothing in the Sutras to show that artlMopa was anecessarj' 
condition for sending ‘ wooers.’ By arthalopu we understand the 
paying of a price for the bride. In the arslia marriage the bride- 
groom had to give a bull and a cow to the girl’s father. 

* S., I, 5, 5-6 ; G., II, 1, 4-9 ; 5p., I, 3, U-17. 
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of wluch slio \r IS 'i»l».ed to select one The clotl made of earth 
from a particulir «pot indiGUcJ i particular dtuxictensUc of the 
girl and settled if she would mate an acceptable bnda bome- 
tiines, the limitations were so great as eien to discard girls 
luiving 1 particular kind of name * In general, '•he should 
ha\e Ixien of proportioiutc lunb-. smoolh liair, with two 
curls to the nglit it her neck— "ucli t one Ixaug expected to 
gi\e birtli to ‘IX sons*— of a gooil and re^pectible family, 
po-aCssing intelligence, btantj and moral conduct and free 
from di'casc.* Ihea she should not Iiaio been aln»id> giren 
to mother, or guanled or conci'iloil b^ lier relations or of 
crooked ejes, or haQch-ba<i.cd, or one who-<. lustre was lost, 
and *0 on * Similarly the bridegroom was ahaj sometimes 
expected to fulfil certain requisite conditions hut probably 
the people were not acrj ^tnet about lus qualities. Only 
Airalijana speaks m this connection and he too m a rery 
suppressed manner * 

Becades, there were oilier hmitations pcrtaimog to the 
family of the girl Fir^t of all an cxaminatioD of the girl’s 
famQy, from tlie fatliers side as well <is from that of her 
mother, was nccce-'or) * According to Gargya Narayana, 

* Cj ^nr , 

I 3 U 13 Tins saggesU also that parcnlii ehoald have taken 
care not to name tbnr dangtiteraalier riTcts or m words ending in 
or beginiiiDg with ra or ta. This re Uictum iloes not seem to lie 
moch observed now a da^s, when soch names -u Kiraswwti Kanwal 
or LalitS are not nncomraoii 

* S r 5 C-IO 

* 5 I » 3. 

* bee footnote 2, p 178- OlJenberg admits the clifBcaltf of trans- 

labng this passage and thinks that IToal esprva^ions in this&utnare 
tucfit imfuUnV' ilj Tftie coxnmenurv — smwi 

V I jji uvwwsie i w 

tvyril ravWgv! i >«>« nwi sox aftsw n evotsi 

avjrfet vHnar 1 »«) sie^fr «>, xvvni etc. 

* tn^n I — J4. I 5 S 

Ss-I M 
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the commentatoL- of A^valayana, her parents should have 
been free from the ‘great sins’ and such diseases as epilepsy, 
eta Gargya Narayana quotes that that family is consida’ed 
flawless in which ten descents on tlie father’s side and ten on 
the mother’s side luive been distinguishing themselves by learn- 
ing, penance imd good deeds. Accordmg to Gobhila the 
girl should not be from the same exogamous gioup (gotra),^ 
she should not be a setp ww/w-relation* of his mother and 
should be a nagnika. Kbadim supports Gobhila. HiranyakesI 
naiTOAVs these limits further by adding that she should 
belong to the same countiy and should be of the same caste. ^ 
More than any otlier practices and considerations relating 
to marriage, the ordinances about gotra and sapiwfa relation- 
ship have come down to us in an almost unchanged form. 
Nearly the whole of Northern India believes that a man 
should not marry in liis own exogamous gi-oup. Sometimes, 
as with the Marathas, he may not marry even in the group 
to which either parent belongs. ‘‘ In Orissa, intermaiTiage be- 
tween members of the same gotra is stiicdy forbidden only 
in the aase of Brahmans. In Bombay, the Anavala Brahmans 
may mai-ry witliin the gotra provided the couple ai'e outside 
seven degrees of relationship, Audich Brahmans if they have 
different surnames, and Modh Brahmans if the pravara is 
different. The Sakadvipi Brahmans of BihiU* do not regard 
the gotra as constituting any bar on rnarriage. In Assam, 
Garhwal and Marwar also, the Brahmans do not aU observe 


' G., Ill, 4, 4-6. BodhTiyaua in his Dharma Suti-a (II, 1, 1, 37) 
ordains for one who unintentionally marries a woman of the same 
gotra to support her and treat her like his mother. 

“ According to Gautama, XIY, 13, ‘ S'uju'nda-relationship ceases 
with the fifth or the seventh ancestor. See also Mann, Y, 60. Apas- 
tamba Dharma Siitra (II, 6,13,2) prescribes the bathing of an adult in 
the case of death of a relation within si.v degrees from his father’s 
or mother’s side. 

’ I, 6, 17, 2. 

24 
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tlio iustncUoii3 implied by tbc </o/ra” In SoiiUi India 
rcslntUons arc uiore rare , whiii, in boine cases, the niarmge 
of a ceilam class of first coucuis ori soracUmea even closer 
alhancos, are usually tokratcA* 

The ago at winch ono could many in the gt^hya 
times nras CMdcntl) much advanced md cluhl marriages 
must ha\c been unknown lu tlie casc of males ^ill the 
Gnhya butras permit tnamage onl^ for a irwtoila, ia, 
fur one who after mitiaUou, liuang passed a certain 
penod in the study of Veda, was going to enter upon the duties 
of a householder * Wc do not know if llic strict limitations 
about age wero backed by as strict a pracUce also , but clearly, 
a departure, m practice at least, must ha\c taken place m the 
early classical period itself and as late as tbe bmo of our htcrai) 
poets and drauiatbts it must have secured general lecognition.* 
The gulf betwan the old lavy and the practice of later 
days 18 all the wider now vrhen children arc mamed even while 
they are vrithin the hmiu of their inLincy In some of the 
lower communiucd of Biroda and the C P, sometimes even 
vmbom children ire giv en m vredlock, because of a v ery cunous 
custom of wkbraung nU ihcir maniagcs on a single day once 
0, 10 or 11 jears. U however, when born, they happen 
*. of lUo .amo Uio ceremony m considered as sold* 
■’'■■^Panaca m the ouota of 
^m^eabloagefor fenulcaasdednciblo from stalcments of 
references found m the Ved.o 

• ■ PB 2a0-51 

«ut lo the J'fftreows o” s accord 

Uter tho tmliauon wS tSol Vedas studied 

f “i: ^ 
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literature, to immarrled girls who grew old in the house of their 
parents, show that in the early Vedic time unions usually took 
place between a fnlly developed couple.^ In the gtihya 
times the limit of marriageable age for girls had become much 
more defined ; and if there are no direct traces in the Grihya 
Sutras to show tliat girls were much developed at the time of 
marriage, the inference can at least be drawn that they were 
generallj’- married when on the verge of youth or when they 
had just stepped into it. A nagniJcd girl was generally 
preferred and on the fourth day after the bride was taken to 
the bridegi-oom’s house, cohabitation took place. There was a 
strict injunction that during the first three nights after marriage 
they should observe perfect brahmacharya, .should sleep on 
the ground and should not eat pungent or saline food.* 
Some Grihya Sutras explicitly presciibe the fourth-day inter- 
comse.* While the rest, from the very fact of their being 
strict ^Yith regard to the first three days’ brahmacharya, seem 
to have a tolerant attitude about it. Only the Paraskara Sutra 
stands alone in advising cohabitation after the monthly period 
separately ; but, at the same time, he gives freedom about the 
other days too and also speaks of the usual brahmacharya for 
the three nights, giving also the optional periods to the 
extent of one year. Then again, we find the self-same authors 
wdro give these injunctions, laying down, in another place, 
such restrictions as that one should not desire intercourse 
with an ajdtalomnl. * All this seems so confusing and 

' See Yedic Inde.'c ol Names and Subjects, p. 476. The 
authors allude to various passagesinthelRigvedaandthe Atharvaveda 
and to instances of other kinds in which gi’own-up maidens or youths 
sought Uie love of the other. 

“ S., 1.17, 5 ; 5., I. 8, 10-11 ; G., II, 3,15 ; Kh , 1.4, 9 ; J., 20,6 ; 
Bodh., 1, 7,9, etc. ; Ap., HI, 8.8 ; Hir , 1, 7,10 ; Par., 1. 8, 21 ; K., X, 79. 

® Hir.,1,7,23, 11 — 24,6; G , quoting others, 11,5,7 ;Ap., HI, 8, 10. 

’ Cf. i— G., Ill, 5, 3 ; Kh., HI, 1, 34. 

— p-ir., H, 7, 9. Gobhila, who, in his Grihya Sutra, 
considers a nagmka girl as best and enjoins strict observance of 
brahmac7tar>/a for three days after marriage,^ says in his Smrli — 

-sinu m u — m, l.^g. 
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«>elf confljcfingthaf unless wo p«?«uiuc tljstlJ)e girl wisno^jula 
at tlie time of 'ielection nml llwt ‘*ome time intervened, as it 
does now for making preparation^, lietween tlie selection and 
the marriage, thus allowing the girl to become anagntkd by the 
Latter occasion, we cannot hdp occu-'ing the gfihya authors 
of a gross self-contradiction. 

But whiteier tho oomproini'.e be that gnhya ivnters and 
commentators may offer, the fact that girls should have been 
mature at the time of mamage is further evident by the "tale* 
ment of Jaimim who, in defiance of all other wnters, even 
prescribes an anagnikd girl as the one to bo selected* Hiran 
yakeAi, on tlio otlier hand, says— ‘Let him marry a girl 
who is a nagntkd and who has not bad sexual intercourse.'* 
Again, we find tint, according to tins autlior, the fourth day*)) 
cohabitation is necessary* Here, unlc'S we take for granted 
tlntno^niia aUo meant wliat wo know as ‘cma^Hiia’ — aqueer 
paradox, of course — wo cannot make the two conditions agree 
intU each othci It would be questioned if a totally opposite 
mcamng came to bo attacliod to Oie same word in not a 
\ery distant penod of time. Even to-day wc understandby 
nagnika i\hat we useil to umleritand in tho time of Gobhila 
and lus son.* But then, we Imc also tlie support of the 
commentator 3Iatrid.atUi in faiour of the paradox He defines 
na^niAa as a girl just on the c\o, or wiUun the precincts, of 
puberty, one, ‘worthy of being without clothes, therefore, fit for 
coliabitation.” In addition, again, ne have such an authority 
IS the author of Sam«kSraratnau) da standing side by side witli 
^latndatta.* And so, in order to Boe that our gfihyakara 


* tnv(T^‘iTi’tl »ii<l ww ■ 20 3 

* iftw » j o 10 J 

* Sco footnote 1, p 1^7 

* vin&lti i nm ^ , 

»[h 1 'low * , 

* Cr p "fwi I , 
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IS not totally devoid of self-consistence we may have to 
accept the explanation given by the commentator. 

But then, how is ' the paradox to be explained ? 
Looking to the commentator and at the same time having 
regard of the generally accepted meaning, we perforce have to 
ask ourselves if our grihya authors were not. sometimes, a 
bit unsci'upulous with regard to their language. Was it not 
that the basis of difference between the meanings of the two 
words should have been a very little duration of time — a 
short-lived transition — which separates the two conditions of 
girlhood and yet joins them ? And then, could not, by a 
little stretch of interpretation, our grihya authors have 
made both the words serve the same purpose? We 
have already seen that the attitude ot the grihya 
law-givers was to allow cohabitation on the fourth night 
after maniage and that this could not have been done with an 
ajatalomrii. So, even those authors who mean by nagnika a 
^nagnikd ’ had not probably in mind a nagnika of a very 
small age, but one who swang in the mild waves of those un- ‘ 
steady moments which are the harbingers of youth. Only by 
the later Smrti-viviiavB was the codification considered neces- 
sary that girls should be given in marriage in their eighth or 
tenth year, references to early marriage being not common in 
any previous literature. 

There was a part of the ritual — in Paraskara, the Sarnik- 
shana — where the bridegroom had to address the bride with the 
words — ‘ Soma has acquired thee first ; after him the Gan- 
dharva has acquired thee. Thy tliird husband is Agni ; the 
fourth am I thy human husband.’ ’ The Dharma Qastras un- 
derstand this fourfold division of wifehood in the light of dif- 
ferent stages which lead a girl to youth. The third husband 
Agni owned her at the beginning of her montlily course, when 


^ , 

TPig i — Par., I, 4, 16, 
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slio tt'W tnri'iferml lo litr honjaii Imsbantl ’ It wis U\l^ 

time ttlion fhoi na^iirt of tbo Diug of *elccU 0 D (?) becams a 

luto ODCI proral nt for lira foiirtli-<li5 iutoiM>iir=e atto 
mamagc. 

Some of tho Griliyi Sutna Jo not &pecif> the jntcrcoar-o 

on lliQ fourth night an J ^*OIno make it opUonal on that Jaj— 

the other altcmitnea being die sixth or the tirelfth night, or, 
in <50010 case?, Uic mtercourae inaj tike place e\en after ^ >cru: 
Tins leaves one allowince thit while uainllv girh "cro loameJ 

whcnthc) iTercbeginninglobejouihful,MimelnnC!>. ‘^mechild- 

girls *51101) 13 lUij hate ny|mrcj a >car or ‘<0 to itfun puberty, 
iTcro also luamcd , inJ lo tlut com? it \ns for die bnJegroom 
to judge how long tho hrohniacharya wis to Ihj obscrvak* 
In certam caseg the optional periods were iKo raeint to pny 
tide suitable oocasioas to busbanda JcMroii^ of hiving i partx 
cuLir land of son * This leads us il^o to tite lofercDCC that 
probiblj tho fust coliabitaboii with tho wife wis identical 
with thonto of garhhadhana * ind this rnij go to sup- 
jxirt 1 step farther die cxtsicnoe of die niimage of mature girls 


' Of 1* tw« « 

«nj5 «iT*?n 5«*nn vTrfVn • 

sJrtT; llufl nfifoir ■> 

— ItnsnirUi cliapter \ sJokaa '> and '• 

Of nlh — jjb 4 j4 f|,Q opinion of HariUar a com 

inentatop of Pdraskira that Ibe optional periods arc mven to sail 
mdiridnal capabilities to observe &iaA»iac/<ar^ seemg onteaable 
There is little logic m v^isluag and expecting a newly mameil 
yoong couple to abstain for one viholo year— cspeciallj when (he 
fourth night lutercoursc shonltl also have been considered a sums 
iSm for the woman and was therefore indispensable Cf 
*wVfl*mrrai»i— Bhatta Oopinatba DikshiU m his SamslwiraratnitnalS 
p 585 

’ Gf S , I s ;o^ii Par i s^l Bodh I 7 <) 21 
' CJ B I 18.10 
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in the Grihya times, ‘ no garbdclhdna being possible in <m 
immature giil. 

The choice of the bride over, some day was to be selected 
for marriage. The Grihya Sutras prescribe the auspicious 
occasions when a mairiage should take place. Dui'ing the 
northern com’se of the sun, in the fortnight of the increasing 
moon, under some auspicious constellation — or, as some say, 
on any convenient occasion* — the mai'riage rite should have 
been performed in the morning, the forenoon, at midday, in 
the afternoon, or in the evening.* Some Grihya Sutius specify 
the auspicious constellations and the auspicious months also, 
e.g., the stai-s denoted by Uitaraphdlguni, ete,'‘ and all months 
with the exception of and Ashddha^ mai’k 

the time suitable for mai-riage. According to the Kausika 
Sutra (X, 75, 2 — 1) all months onwai’ds from Kdrttika to 
Vaiidkha, or as it pleiised one, with the exception, of com’se, of 
Chaitra and Aivina, made good occasions for mairiage.® 

Modern Brahmanas generally celebrate then* mairiages 
during the two or thi-ee months of winter and two or thi’ee 
months of summer — usually April, May and June. Among 

* One may feel surprised to see Mr. Frazer write in his 
Indian Thought Past and Present, p. 282, that ‘ To perpetuate 
the sacrificial system sous Avere married before they were even 
boys. Girls were hastened in their infancy to the houses of their 
husbands, there to deem as a dread calamity, inflicted on them for 
misdeeds in this or in previous births, the not having a son ! ’ 
From what wo have discussed above, it would appear that it was 
rather just the reverse of this position which then existed. Hopkins 
AS'rites in his Religions of India, p. 270, — “ The rite of marriage pre- 
supposes a giOAvn girl, but child-marriages also were known to the 
early law ! ’’ 

’ As,, I, 4, 2. 

* Hir., I. 6. 19, 3. 

^ Par., I, 4, 6, 7. 

’ Bodh., I, 1, 19. 

° Among the Parsees too, the marriage seasons are much the 
same as among the Hindus. The Parsees also consider the new and 
full-moon days as auspicious. Tuesdays they regard as inauspicious. 
Even uow-a-days many Parsee families restore to Hindu astrologers 
tor fixing an auspicious day for marriage. — See J. J. Modi, The 
Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees, p. 17. 
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certxun people Uitn. is tlic custom of celebrating all tbtir 
mamogcd once c\cry 9,10 or 11 jeara. “Ibo Bbanads 

of Barod V ciJebrato tliur marrugea only once in eicry twchc, 
iiitccn or tneiitj-four 3ean^ and the MotaU Bnilimans once 
eiery four jears, Ulie Chcttis of JLitlras liaie i mamigo 
season at mtcnols of tui or fiitcen years During tlie conjunc- 
Uonof Jupiter with Leo ivliich ukes pbice every twtiftli )«ir 
and lasts for about eighteen monllis all uiamagcs (and various 
oUicrreligiou3and6ecuLir'icls)areforbiddtxiin tho tract between 

the Ganges mdthe GodTvan, but as the castes who ob^e 
this rule are, for Uic most i»art, addicted to infant mamage, it 
has \cry little effect on the Umo wbcu real juamod life com- 
mcaoBa.”* 

THE CEREMOXY OF iLUlRLlGE 
It IS as a matter of fact Uio ecremony or the ntu d only, 
mtb which tbo Gribya Sutras liaio to deal Tbo details of 
tbe ceremony of mamage vaiy m number and in arrangement 
m the vanousGribya Sutras. By far tbo greatest number 
of details is given m the SaoUiayona Gnbya Sutra. Tbe 
other Qribya Sutras do not make any particular additions. 
The difference bus only m the fact that they (jitbcr omit some 
of the details or desenbo Uicm m a different order Tbe 
following IS a d&scnpUoo of tbe entire cereiuonj of mimagc 
ns given in the b^kbayaiui 

First of all, ‘ wootra ’ wen. >,ent to obtain oonaent of the 
bnde’s father for m image. 1 bia sending of the ‘ wooers ’ ind 
their asking tbe girl s father for her was itself attended upon 
b) a uumature-ntual, a certain reatation of mantias over tliem 
when they started and thcar offenng to the would-he bnde a 
i e,sel full of fned grain, fruits, barley, etc, after her father had 
conaented to gi\e her m mamage. The dc/mr^a of the girl’s 
family put that ifc.sel on the girl’s head with certain -luspicioui 
mantras Tlie solemn contract was ilien complete 

’ Census oC India 1911 tol I p 2o>i 
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Novr, preliminary to starting with the party for the bride’s 
house, the bridegroom was required to perform a sacrifice. 
This was of the general model of grihya sacrifices with the 
dvdpa, i.e., ‘ the special characteristical offerings ’ peculiar to 
marriage, inserted in it.‘ Thereupon certain auspicious cere- 
monies^ were performed for the bridegi’oom, and then escorted 
by happy young women* he proceeded to the bride’s house. 

The day on which the bridegroom’s party was to reach 
the bride’s house (?) a little ceremony was performed for the 
bride also at her own place. On that night, (or on the second, 
or on the third ?), after the nocturnal darkness had disappeared, 
the girl bathed with sweet-scented water and put on a newly- 
dyed garment, whereafter, the dchdrya, making her sit down 
behind the fire, sacrificed with the ?na/muyd/irii{s‘'‘ and made 
djya oblations to Agni and other deities. Then four or eight 

* SSukhayaua devotes four’ khandas to the description o£ the 
sacrifice. Gf. also P3r., 1, 5, 6. 

* These auspicious ceremonies are not described by any Grihya 
Sutra. But certain such ceremonies are performed even up to this 
day and occupy several days before the marriage party proceeds to 
the bride's house. In Northern India, the most important of these 
are halda and ghiira-charld. On the halda day, the entire body of 
the boy is besmeared with yellow turmeric and the marital cord stuck 
round his right-hand wrist. The gJinra-cfiarhl takes place on the 
procession day a little while before the march of the procession, 
when, with certain minor accompaniments, the boy is made to ride a 
horse and drive him a few steps. If the party has to go to another 
city or village, this ceremonj’- is usuallj’- performed on the previous 
night. Similar ceremonies are performed for the bride also at her 
own house, with the exception of ghiira-chaThi. 

* This custom is not described by other Grihya authors. But 
it seems to have survived in various parts of India even 
now. _ Among the Sarasvat Br3bmanas of the Punjab, and most 
Khatn snb-commumties, females, especially those belonging to the 
family, form part of the marriage party. Among some Brahmans 
of the U. P. the ladies and the lady-guests of the bridegroom’s 
family go to the house of the bride on the second day of mar- 
riage, usually known as the Barharday. Among the Parsees, the 
ladies of the bridegroom's family go to the house of the bride on the 
betrothal day and make her a money present in silver coins. In 
ancient IrSn this ceremony was called Nam~padvun. See J. J. Modi, 
' The Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsees,’ pp. 17, 18. 

* Fie., 67tu^, bhuval}, snvah. 
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womcu, who hid been regaled with legetables swra and food, 

performedidance fourtjmes,andtIuivrasfolIowed by dL^itnbu- 

tion of food to Brahmanis. 

The bndegroom vnth bia c&cort reached tlie bnde’a house 
and, at the proper hour, wa«, as was the bnde, brought to the 
place where marnago was to lake place. The Gfihja Sutra 
does not say mytlung in this connection It starts with the 
bridegroom's offering the bnde tbe garment and the salte-boxi 
This leads to tbe anointing of the two, which, as Oldenberg 
thinks,* wa.s done by some tinrd person Next, he gave a 
mirror into her left lianl and her relations tied to her bodj (?) 
a red and black, woollen or linen cord with three amulet gems m 
it This was followed by the bndegroom tying to her body (?) 
madhuka flowers^ Subsequently, making her take her scat 
behind the fir^ wlule she held him, he made four oblations 
with the maAduyaAfifis All Uie^e acts were accompanied 
with appropriate mantras. 

The more solemn ntes now begin when tbe bnJe’s father 
or brother, blesMog her with ‘bo queen with tby fatber-m- 
law,’ holds the sruva or the point of a sword over her bead, 
while she sits facing east. Tbe groom seizes with his nght 
hand her nght band with the thumb, both hands having their 
palms upwards, and as be murmurs the formula amohamasTnXf 
eta, tbe pnest fills with the words hhuh, bhuiKih su\ah, a new 
water-pot, throws into it branches of a tree with a masculine 
name together with kuSa gras^ and hands it over to a student 
who observes silence. This is the stheya water placed to the 
north-east, round whicli they walk The pnest then places 
a stone to tlie north, and the bnd^room getting the bnde to 
nse makes her tread on it Then the couple circumambulate 
the fire, and, after this, the bndegroom gives her a second 
garment Thereafter, the lafahoma, or the sacrifice of fned 
gram, Ix^na. 

13 5 


For his ar„nmenl8 8eeSB.E VoL XSIX p 33 footnote 
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The bride’s father or brother pours out of a basket fifed 
grain mixed with Sam'i leaves into the joined hands of the ghl. 
She saci'ifices them into the the and while she does so, the groom 
mutters the mantra. This rite together with the preceding ones, 
the heading on the stone, etc., is repeated twice or thrice again. 

The next ceremony is of making the couple walk seven 
steps ^ in a north-eastern direction and signifies the estab- 
lishment of a life-long friendship between the two. The aclidrya 
then wpes those steps with the stkeya water which he sprinkles 
also on the bride’s and bridegroom’s heads. The bridegroom 
then ofiers him gifn 

When the bride departs from the house of her father, 
she is made to smear the axle of the chariot, on which she is to 
start on her journey, with ghee. Similarly she does with the 
wheels and the bulls also. Then a bunch from a fruit-bearing 
fa-ee is put into each of the pin-holes and the oxen harnessed. 
The bride is then taken away to her husband’s house. In the 
way a number of expiatoiy mantras are recited and rites 
performed at different places. 

Reaching home, the bridegroom makes her sit on a red 
bull’s bide and, while she takes hold of him, ofiers four 
oblations with their proper mantras. With another mantra 
he besmears her eyes with djya salve and, touching her 
hah*, pours the remaining djya over her head. Here, some 
place a boy of good birth from both the parents’ sides in her 
lap. Into his hands the bridegroom gives fruits and requests 
the Brahmanas to wish an auspicious day. 

Then they drink curds together and sit silently until the 
polar star appears, which he shows her. The bride says — 

‘ I see it ; may I obtain offspring.’ They observe perfect hrahma- 
charya for three nights, sleeping on the ground, eating together 

* Regarding the significtince of ‘ seven. ’ which comes attached 
to the number from the most ancient times, see J. J. Modi’s 
‘ The Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Pmsees,’ p. 33. 
Seven was a sacred number among the ancient Pai’sians and played 
a prominent part in the marriage ritual. 
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boiltd ncu mill curJa and •uyrving tlie nuptial lire, lor tui 
ilajs tliey do not fcct out from Iiousu 

On tho fourth daj ho roukcs eight oia^ing^ of cooled 
tooi ^SnUilj im Jcxi nol ^pcal. oi cohabitalion oo Uie 
fourth njght He, houoiir, ilc-tnUe^ IIil rjarbM'Iham^to 
take place after her raonthl) penotL Since the monthly pen 
did Tvol W\ exactly utter tlic uvimage, the fo^h- 

night mtcrcoursQ may not ho implied by the nte of 

ihana For this implication one may only count upon tho 
injunction to obiM-ric 6raAn*ac^rya for three day s. S(\the 
fourtli-diy interoour&c waa not forbidden, but there was no 
special nto belonging to it 

The other Gniiya Sutraa arc not s) neb m de»enptiua 
of details aa the bankluyanx fhc preliminary a-icnfice by 
the bridegroom after the cou ent of bndoV father was obtained 
IS proscribed m mucli a pa.»*.ing manner by Aivalily ina also. 
PSnskapa does not mention it fie dcscnbcs tho place where 
tho Qro at mamigo should l )0 Lmdlod (I, 4, 2) From the 

abrupt manner in nUicU bo bt^ns with the ntes of marriage 
at fho bndo s hou.c, omitting entirely the prelumnory ntes 
taking place at tho bndogroom's, it seems that this was the 
■^me fire as kindled at tho house of the bndo and around wbich 


tbo wedding rites wero performed. FIus is worthy of note that 
acapa, prcocnbed by feanklwyana to bo in-ertod in the «acnfioe 
prehmmary to nurniga at tlio bndcgroom’a own house, is here 
mserted after the sacnfico with the mahavyahritis which takes 
place at the bnde's housa 


Gmng the opimon of oUieis, Paraskara says that the 
fire at marriage should be kindled by attntion.* paraskara 
13 a 6utra-author of the SuUa Yajuneda. Hiranyaktii, a 
sutra-author of the Kr%thna Yajurveda, also preaenbes the 
kying of tho fito m mu* Iho Bamo fashion ns PiirasLnra. 
HiranyakeSi also iloos not doiaiibe Uio pi-dinunnrs tites 
formod at tho hou^a of the bridegroom. Iq PiTM.vl-rt-.n^P 
‘ par, I 4 4 ' — 
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find the bridegi’oom at once giving the bride the garment and 
being anointed together with her. Then follows the circum- 
ambulation of the fire, and then the mahdvyahriti oblations, 
the Idjdhoma, the seizing of the bride’s hand {‘paingrahanam), 
the treading on the stone {aLmdrolianam), the sacrifice to 
Prajapati and finally the SapiapadX 

In Hhanyake^T, after the fire is Idndled, the bi'ide is 
brought to the bridegroom and he looks at her. She sits to 
his south, then sips water, and then the groom sacrifices mth 
the 'iiiahdvyahriti oblations.^ After this come in turn the 
treading on the stone, the seizing of the bhde’s hand, the 
sacrifice of fried ginins, cheumambulation of the fire and 
the SaptapadX So also in Apastamba and Bodhayana, 
the ceremonies begin at the bride’s house. In Apastamba 
we have a peculiar rite, the very fii'st one, which may have 
been enth-ely local, that the bridegi'oom puts on the bride’s 
head a net-work of darba gra.ss, on it a right yoke-hole, 
on it again a piece of gold, and then washes hei’ (?) ' Then as 
usual, he gives her a garment, seats her on a mat to the west of 
the fire, seizes her hand, makes her walk seven steps, chcum- 
ambulates the fire with her, offers the mahdvyahriti oblations, 
causes her to tread on the stone and then sacrifices with the 
fried gi'ains. In the Bodhayana too the description of marriage 
begins with the seizing of the hand. 

In fact, leaving the sutras of the Rigveda, almost all other 
Sutras begin with ceremonies at the bride’s house. So the 
rites which were performed at the bridegroom’s house had 
perhaps more of the nature of local customs, which differed 
from one another not only with the difference of well-divided 
localities but with that of the families of different Rishis as 
well, than any strict religious injunction. That such was the 
case may be gathered from the statement of Asvalayana^ 

• Hiv., I, 6, 19, -4-7. 

’ 5p., II, 4, 1. 

~Ss., I, 7, 1-2. ' ' 
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also who omitting tlie points of differenco do-oibes only what 
was common And then at onco he proceeds to de^mbe the 
common ntes, the %ery atmc ones wluth bcgm and end round 
tlie nuptial fire at tin. bride’s house. We can be certain 
be>ond doubt tliat the really ino-t important ntes of die whole 
ceremony were the /jdni^rnAa/io, astnarohana, arcum 
ambulation of the fire, bacnfice of fried grams and the 
Saptapadt M\ the GrJija Sulris ogreo m recogiming them 
though tliey dia-igioo m their arrangemenL 

ilost of die abo'VQ nUa lia>o come down to this day and 

are unuerially followed, while a few lia\Q been ihiided among 

different parts of India. Some of them may be traced to aa oW 
a period as tbo Indolraman, or eren Indo-European bmea. 
Of the forms m which they exi!»t m \ anou» parts of India at the 
pcoaent time ilr Gait has given Uio following description "■ 

“The essential ami binding part of the mamage 
ceremony v'anes m diffUent parts. In the Punjab it 
consists of tUo phere, or circumambulation of the sacnfioal 
firci which IS held to imply the consummation of the vows 

* Sach a. otts i» Ibe pawiaraAftna See J J Modi Tbe 
Religioos (^remoaies and Customs of ibe E’arsees, p 33— ^tie 
pnest fastens witb taw twiot tbeir niibt bands which are grasped by 
eacti other This nte is catWd HathcTora i e haadldSlemcS ” 
Then la the footnote he goes on — Among the ancient Greeks the 
ceremony of handfaatening was considered as the ratifying agreement 
ol tnarnsge Among the ancieol Uotoans the priest made the 
marrying coapio sit on chairs which were pat together and on 
which wool was spread and then faslened their hands. The modern 
Ilmdus also unite the bands of Ibccoople In Finland it is the 
father of the bnde who fastens the bands Amnog the Assyruos, 
it was the father of the bndeeroom who fastened the bands of the 
couple with a woollen thread Cf also Hopkins in the Cambndge 
History of Ancient India, p 2J3— Indeed the author of the 
AsvaUyauaGnhya tetrad T W 8 espreUy that m ihe matter td 
weddings, customs are duerse and he gives only that which 18 
wmmon usage Thus he telU how the bnde is to go about the 
fire etc but does not menUon other ntes winch other Gnbia 
SStras enjoin Some of these however are of universal interest and 

a companion of the Hindu ceremomes with tho e ©f other ^ryan 

Bptakiug people shows that m aU probahilily the Indian ritual 
has preserved elements reaching far back into pre hist jne times. 
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in the presence of Agni and the other sacrificial gods. 
In the United Provinces the young couple walk round, 
not a fire, but the marriage shed or a pole. In the 
east of these provinces, and also in Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa, the binding portion of the ceremony is generally the 
dndurdan, or painting of the bride’s forehead with vermilion. 
That this is probably a survival of a blood covenant* is shown 
by the fact that amongst certain castes, such as the Hari, the 
bride and the bridegroom smear each other with tlieir blood, 
wliich they obtain by priclring their fingers with a thorn. In Bom- 
bay the higher castes follow the practice of circumambulation. 
The lower castes sprinkle rice over the bride and bridegroom, 
while some of Dravidian origin pom’ milk or water over the 
joined hands of the young couple. In Orissa, their right 
hands are tied together with kusa grass, or their left hands, 
when the bride is a widow. In Madras there ai’e vanous cere- 
monies, such as maldng them eat from the same dish, or knot- 
ting their garments together, or pom’ing water over them so 
that it runs from the man to the woman. But the most com- 
mon is the tying of the tali, or necklace, by the bridegroom 
round the bride’s neck. The Brahman bridegroom places the 
bride’s foot seven times on a mill-stone, a symbol of con- 
stancy.”* 

The ceremonies which took place at the house of the 
bridegroom after the marriage were, as we have seen, fewer in 
number. In the way between the bride’s and the bridegroom’s 
house, and before starting, some minor rites, which often hardly 

’ We may not yield to tliis conjecture readily. Among the 
people of the Punjab, and U. P. also, the forehead of the bride, and 
specially of the bridegroom, is painted with a round or a vertical 
mark of roli, as the case may be, several times, not only in marriage, 
but on all auspicious occasions. Among the Parsees too thej^ wel- 
come the bridegroom by giving a mark of kumJcum on his forehead 
and sticking rice on it. In the ancient griinja ritual, not even once 
do we find any reference to the existence of a blood covenant. The 
kumkum or toU mark on the forehead is considered a sign of 
prosperity and good luck. 

* Census of India, 1911, Yol. I, pp. 257-58. 
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amounted to more tlian a reataUon of expiatory nwntmi 
at difleront places or in case some miahap occurred, took place. 
In the ^ankhayana, wo Ime seen, tlic bnde smears, before 
starting, the axle, the whods and tlio bulls and pots a branch 
of a fruit-bcanng tree into eicli of tha pin-boles {I, lo, 1 7) 
Then tlie two bulls arc lurocsscd, ilia right ono fir'l, as it 
appears from tlio mantra ui^ed (1, 15, 8) and from the diatinct 
mention of it in the ApOaLimbi (I^ 5, 21) ThcaC ot'ierraaccs 
look much like local customs or customs dn ided by time and bad 
almost as many Nonations os the number of the Gnhya Sutras 
(hemsehes In tbo matter of tUeir treatment of po'-t^mamage 
ntes the Gnhya Sutris hive moro of disagreement ooe 
mother than othcnnsc. Wo haio seen how the wife starts 
for hor new home according to ^unkliayana. According to 
tho Sutra of the other Sakha of Rigvoda we find, honever, 
that, after the final ceremony of marnagey tbo Saptapadi, has 
taken place, the bnde dwells tliat night m the hou'« of a 
Brahmirii who has her husband and children alive. 
Here she seos tho polar star, winch, according to certain Gribja 
Sutras, she is made to sexj after reaching her new home, and 
prays for longenty of her husband and for progeny Then 
they start for the new home (I, 7, 21—8, 1) 

Tlie carrying of her to tho house of a Brahman! agrees with 
tJio desenphon given m the Sutras of the Samaieda whew, 
however, the house is of a Brihmaaa and situated in a north 



Lutj eiar tivn. j, 4. 

there s mention of a strong mim snalohmg her up from the 
^ end hdnng her tn an cstom or northern dirSiIrn an 
‘ O 11. 2 17—310 Kl.,I4.i_4 ^ 
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out-of-the-way house where she was seated on a red bull’s hide. 
Acfiording to Gobhila and Khadira, the house itself was situated 
in a north-easterly direction. 

The Grihya Sutras of the Krishna Yajurveda are at one 
with Sankhayana in omitting mention of a Brahmana’s or 
Brahmani’s house. But in their other details they do not 
tally with one another or with Sankhajmna. In fact, Hiranyakesi 
and Bodhayana have no ceremony for the bride’s starting on 
her new home. Jaimini of the Samaveda shows her the pole- 
star before starting ; otherwise, he too does not give any cere- 
mony of starting. Apastamba, on the other hand, requires 
after the sacrifice with the mahavyahntis the offering of 
djya oblations, the sprinkling of water round tlie fire and the 
untying of the rope. With a certain mantra, the chariot is 
placed in the ‘right position’ and she seated therein. Then 
the bridegroom spread two threads, a dark-blue one and a 
red one in the right and the left wheel-tr-acks respectively, upon 
which he walked (11, 5, 12, 19 — 24). Both Hhanyakesr and 
Apastamba prescribe the carrying of the nuptial fire. This 
fire was to be kept constantly and if it went out a new fire was 
to be kindled by attrition, or fetched from the house of a Srotriya, 
and one of the couple was to observe fast’ 

On reaching the new hous^ there were often some women 
to greet the couple at the door and take her down from the 
chariot’ Often the custom also was to make the bride 
enter the house with her right foot first without letting her 
step on tire threshold (Ap., IL, 6, 8-9). In the house was 
usually placed a red bull’s hide, in the eastern part of it, on 
which she was made to sit’ In Hiranyakesi and Apastamba 
both the bride and the bridegroom sit on the hide and, in 
Sankhayana, it is before they enter the house that the bride 


1 

Ap. 

, II, 5, 13 — 18 ; Hir., 

I, 7. 22. 1-5. 

• 

G., 

II, 4, 6 ; J., I, 22, 2. 


3 

s,: 

[, 16, 1-2 ; A., I, 8, 9 

; G., II, 4, 6 ; Hir , I, 7, 22, 8-9 ; Ap., 

II, 6, 

8- 

-10 ; J., I, 22, 3. 
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IS required to sit on iL Tlicn sometimes some oblations were 

ofTeretl or maniras rcatiKl,* after whidi, in some cii>ec, a boy 
iTis placotl in her lap * After sunset, the husband showed 
her die polo-‘^far According to HiranyakesI, after showing 
the star, ho went outside to worship the quarters and the stars 
whereafter, returning homc^ ho made her sacrifice a ‘ mess of 
cooked food, ’ A Brahmana was then entertamed with the 
remains of this food 

For the fir-it three mghU after mamagei the couple were 
strictly forbidden to have <pyiinl intercourse. They were 


required to sleep on the ground and to ayoid pungent or 
saline focKi On tho fourth night, cohabitation usually 
place. That tlicae m)unction 9 were for the three nights 
after mamage and not for tbosc of the women’s monthly 
illness — an objection likely to bo raised— is endent froo 
various facts. ffinnyake6l speaks of the three nights after 
mamago and tho ensuing cohabitation quite distincdy fw® 
the three nights of her monthly illness and the sub-equect 
intercourse , and Lis description of the latter immediately follows 
that of the former (1, 7, 23, 10— I, 7, 25) Apastamba, before 
intercourse for the three nights, sajs in the previous 
sutra that the bndegroom should notice the day on ichicA he 
his ici/e hom^ > He become further explicit, when 
fowl cohabiLaUons on the 

Gnhl t ^ mamage and after her roontlily ilhess. 

^ P*«»cnbmg the nt« for tl.e day when the bnde is 
three hom^ definitely points to the eiwuin^ 

^mewrv ir !*-" ^rahmacharya * In the 

him. ^ 4u a 'tT'Sdi?* '*‘^1 According to 

— ^ Bodha>ana. die Ira hmacharm may even 

* s.,1 1C 2-4 J5 1 
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continue for one year if they -syould have a Rishi bom as 
then* son. And since monthly illness is recurring, this dura- 
tion of one year ma}^ more reasonably be measured fi'om the 
first day of their maiiied life than from that of her men- 
sti-uation period. If it somehow be mged that the menstrua- 
tion period in question should have been the fii’st under con- 
sideration, we have to face the difficulty of ha’sdng a very 
narrow application of the injunctions to observe the three-day 
hrahmacliarya. Such a hypothesis would imply a permis- 
sible freedom of intercourse on the occasions of other monthly 
illnesses. 

We know that the fom'th-night intercom'se was not 
compulsory in all cases, although, in some, it was. Sankha- 
yana, Paraskara and Gobhila think that the proper time for 
it is after the menstruation period.* But there were others, 
whom Gobhila does not disregard, who held that the fom’th- 
night intercourse should take place (G, II, 5, 7).* We have 
seen that Hhanyakesi and Apastamba held it important. In 
much later times it had come to be considered to be a sams- 
I'ara for the woman. ^ The custom seems to have sm-vived 
in its outwai'd form up to this day and corresponds to the 
pliTdasaiyyd of the Bengalees and the suhdga-rdta of 
the northern Hindus; although the day on which these 
ceremonies are to take place may not necessai’ily be the fourth 
and the ceremony may not necessai’ily result in consumma- 
tion. The custom of actual intercom’se may have become 
obsolete as time grew upon it, but that it was a real part of 
the marriage ceremony as a whole, we may infer with fair 
justice. In the Rigvedie times too, we see that “ the festivities 
being over, the bridegi’oom took the bride to his home on a 

* ^.,1, 19. 1 ;Par., I, 11,7 ; G., II. 5,8. 

’ This differentiation by Gobhila of his opinion with that 
of others is again a proof that the brahmacharya and the intercourse 
in question belonged only to the days coming just after the bride 
had been brought home after marriage. 

^ See footnote 2, p. 190. 



aoi TUL 0SlVfcll!>ITi sTODltS 

car ID D uiamago proccs>aiOD, all to UiC accotupanuneiit ot 
suitable btanzaa. rbcn followed cohabitation- ‘ 

The CTbt anti tlia fourth da)s after zaarmge po^-^^ed a 
special significance. Tbo Utter wai the concluding day ot 
mamago ntes. It was the opening d.i> of their sciual ationa 
which weio made ^ahd by the ntea peculiar to it omer 
waa itupoftant as being ono when the student of a ew )3 
back actually took charge of tlio rcsponsibihoea of a ou^ 
holder On tlua day, aiinoat uniicfbally,* the bnda an 
bndcgrooDi performed small t-acnficcd in honour of g ^ 
offered oblaUODS to them, and on this djj they tulitled ^ 
bcUes to offer dad> morning and evening oblations an 
perform Uio new and fuU-moon sacnficca* on their aoniesOc 

firo, originally the hre used at ihcir wedding What a heavy an 
sacred rc ponsibUUy it was to keep Uus hro around whidi tb® 
nlual, the worship, in fact the all, that a twioe-bom bad to ® 
to bo worthy of Uis caste, centred, wiU be evident from the 
nature of the firo itaclf * 

It requirea'litllo conocntration to think what should tM 
condusion have been of a mamed life established round socn 
fire, m an auspicious hour, and made blessed with tbe recitaUoa 
of holy monti us The whole process of marriage ntual should 
have expected a happy lifo charactensed by mutual lov^ 
sympathy and respect — each of the couple resigned to the 


' Ved^ Index of ^antiSaDd Subjecla p 48L 
C/ S I 18 Par I 111—5 kfi. 1412—16 G 11526 
Hir I 23 11—1 24 3 Sp 1 3 10 K X 79 1 

•5 I 9 Pttr I 9 Kb 1 5 Hir.I 7 26 1—3 ilp III 7,19. 
tj also Viasasamhiis II 17 — w«i «»> On i 

Cf 5£oiuer Williams. BrabmaoKm and Bindmsm p 3t>l— 
fhe fire used m the ceremonial 'w.as bmdkd bj the fncUon of two 
pieces of saci^ wood called tra?. (Higrcda, VII 1 ij and tiua same 
tiM which witnes.ed the nnmn of tho yooag coaple Wds brought by 
them to ^eir oxm home There a room on the ground floor was 
M^cnit^aa a sanctoar} for its reception and perpetnal Palate 
nance Great rerereace was shown to the fire so Kindled it was 
never blown upon with the month ^othlni, jmpnre waa 
l^^^lntoit nor vm U ever nsed for warming the feet’ (Mann. 
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happiness of the other. We have already seen how the bride 
was blessed with wishes to be queen with her father-in-law. ^ 
For the high and responsible position she held in the house- 
hold of her husband we may refer to Vedic Index, pp. 484-85. 
Matrimonial conflicts there would not have been many and 
tliere would have been little cause for divorce. Although some 
stray passages, here and there,’ may point to a certain 
existence of adultery on the part of woman or man, such 
cases should not have been many to menace the innocent 
expectations of the grihya ritual. We do not hear of divorces 
in the ancient times and what the social treatment with such 
exceptional eases of adultery, as may have taken place, was, 
lo not exactly know. 

As for the modern ti'eatment of society, we may say with 
Frazer that “For aU orthodox Hindus manlage is a 
ad union and no woman can be divorced. She may be 
ed out of caste and thus lose all social status. As long 
he remains within the cast^ the marriage bond, if performed 
lin Hindus, is binding as a sacrament.”’ 


‘ See p. 194. 

’ C/. ^ra i — Par. Gr. 

[. 11 , 6 . 

’ Indian Thought Past and Present, p. 272. Gf. also 
Gait, Census of India, 1911, Vol. I, p. 245 — “ . • and although a 
lan convicted of adultery may he deprived of her status and 
ed out of her caste, divorce in the ordinary sense is an impos- 
ity.” 
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BABU RAM SAKSENA, M.A., 

Lecturer in Sanskrit. 

§ 1, Primitive Indo- Aryan was a highly synthetical lan- 
guage. J list like its noun, its verb was entirely inflexional and 
had a very large vai-iety of forms. It had ten tenses 
(including the moods) and three voices — active, medial and the 
passive, and its roots had two padas — Atmanepada and 
the Parasmaipada. A root generally had fom* forms — 
simple, causal, desiderative and intensive. For the sake of 
conjugation the roots were dirided into ten classes — ganas — 
and were conjugated in three numbers and three persons. 
Besides the conjugational forms, a root had more than half a 
dozen infinitives, several absolutives and a large number of 
participles — present, past and futoe. Thus the forms of only 
one root sometimes numbered several hundi’eds. ‘ 

But the Indo- Aryan language has had a general tendency 
of going from the concrete to the abstract, i.e., from syntliesis 
to analysis and from complexity to simplification, in common 
with all the Indo-European languages. Even the later Primitive 
Indo-Aayan, i.e., the language of the later Samhitas and of the 
Brdhmanas, bears clear eridenceof this. The Subjimctive (lot) 
has lost ground and the analytic alternative forms (ending in 
the auxiliaries from yas and »/ X't”, e.g., dsa and calcdra) of the 
Perfect (Zii) come to be used. Certain forms of the Second 

* Gf. John Beames : A Comparative Grammar of the Modem 
Aryan Languages of India (referred to in the following pages simply 
as Beames), Yol. Ill, p. 4. He makes a reckoning and arrives at 540 
conjugational forms of a root. Adding to them certain al- 
ternative forms as well as the non-conjugational forms, the 
number will go higher up. 
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Future (M» ^9-* daiasmi, ddtdsiah, ddtdsmah are clmV 
analytic forms. ‘ The variety of the InBrntne is lost which 
becomes generally I'ostncted to tho turn forms. This gene 
tendency towards simplification was very carl) arres as ^ 
as the hterary dialect, Its, Classical Smshnf, was concerned 
but it continued unabated m the popular languages. 

§ 2 Dunng the iliJdlc-Indian pcnod. m Pah we find 
further evidence of Bimphfacalion and of analytical formation 
the tenses tho two Un forms — optati\o and potentLil are con 
founded and have practically become one, the Second Future is 
ab^ient and the forms of tlie Perfect are ‘•cldom met wi 
The forms of tho Prc&ent tend to take the place of 
of the Imperative. Tlie Almanepada is lo«ing ground ore 

the Ffliasinayiada and the Dcsideratno and the Intei^vo 

forms of the root have fallen generally in disuse ® 
Dual Number has entirely disappeared Pah has only s ev^ 
conjugations—the Ist, 2nd, 3rd and the Clh having merged 
mto one Tho roots of the other sii conjugabons also have a 
geucml tendency to bo conjugated on the model of the first 
The pUonebc changes, moreover, have rendered many of the 
verbal forma similar In effect, therefore, Pah verb has a 
much less number of forms than the Pnmitive Indo-Arjan (or 
even the Classical Sansknt) Verb 

This process of simplification has been sbli further 
pushed on in the various Prakrits. More forms of the 
Present displace those of the Imperative. The Pist tenses 
become jumbled up The AtmanepaUa is entirely 10=^ 
except for a few stray forms The conjugations have normally 
given place to two only — one in a and the other in « 
Further phonetic cliangcs have rendered greater oimphatj and 
similanty of forms pa^»lbIu 

The Apabhram^s cany simplification a step farther 
Several of the tenses fall in dbuse and greater reliance is put 


' Cf Beames. V oU III p, 7 
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on tlie wu’ious participles to express the ideas. The conjuga- 
tion has practically become one. * 

§ 3. The ^^lodern Indo-Aryan languages represent a 
sUige where synthetical forms have generally given place to 
analytical ones. In AwadhI* the present is generally expressed 
now by adding the forms of the au.xiliary hoh — (to to the 

Present Participle, e.g., dehhati hau — I see {Ut, I am seeing), 
the Past is based on the ancient Passive Past Participle and 
the Futm’e though representing the ancient Simple Future 
tense has at least for the first person plural a participial form — 
dekhibd (we shall see). For the Imperative the forms based on 
the ancient Present are employed except in the second person 
singular. A large number of periphrastic tenses come to be 
used — combining a participle with the forms of the root hoh or 
rahah. The compound Verbs are very generally used to ex- 
press the various shades of meaning which in Prim. Indian 
were expressed b}' verbal forms. The synthetic Passive has 
entirely given place to analytic Passive where the Pai’ticiple is 
combined with the various forms of the root jdh — (to go), or 
parab — (to fall). The ancient distinction of the Padas or of 
the various conjugations is no longer kept. In effect, the verbal 
forms are much less in number than they ever were in any 
eai’lier stage of the Indo-Avyan.^ 

§ 4. The Pamayan of Tulsidas is one of the early texts 
of Awadhi, and its forms, therefore, well illustrate the stage of 
the passing of the language from the ]\Iiddle-Indian period to 
the Modern Indian. 


' Woolner : Introdnclioii to Pralirit, § 113. 

* Gf~ Baburam Saksena : LakhTmpurl — A Dialect of Modern 
Awadhi, J.A S.B., XVIII (N.S ), No 5 (referred to in the following 
pages as Lakhimpnrl), §§64 — 121. 

^ Taking a typical root in Lakhlmpiirl, for instance dehJuib — (to 
see), we have 32 forms of it ; its cansM will have another 32 which 
makes a total of 64 forms of a root. It will, of course, have to seek 
tlie aid of the various auxiliaries but its own forms will not be 
more than 64 as contrasted with several hundreds of Primitive Indo- 
Aryan as shown above. 
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§ 6 rho roots almost all aio llio ancimt roots CY«P‘ 

somotjorroArf stoma from ote contemporary languages, ^ 
7ie«;a;c <PorbimnaWrt2,dage <Por dn^, or ffi« at 

gw}ar ' Sometimes tho anaent parUciple >3 Inlron as i rM 
and then con,ngated. e Jatak-CkiUed) from « nch Ibo 
ffinwy m lias Anton-(I kill) Tlio Verbs are either fianaU 
or intransitive, simple or cauaoL Tlio lOOts 
aturo in sen:^ but a few passive ones arc also found, ^ 
cliijat-iis cutordesUoica),*-or Aa/iaiaQ— (I am . 

tber-e cAIja; is based on tbc inaoit Passive from yen 
cat) and lahavaU is i modem formation somcvvbat ^ 
the causaL A lai^c number of denonunaUvo roots meny 

onomatopoeUc arc 5ecn,e j^jAi/itndAr.cara/i/inraAl, W ® ’ 

lilahldi, latakatait f asauioidht, lahalahdtOy etc. 

The root form, for lUc purpo-es of this papUr tnay 
obtamed by cutting off ibc particle -<»«o or •aha, as the 
may be, from the Verbal Noun, e /arana ^ 

ydn — In cases of roots ending in vowels, only -na or 
should be cut ofif, e y/iO- < Iwnu or Actu 

§ b In the BJmayan vve normally find the Awadbt 
forms of verb But occasionally hue and tbero other forms are 
also met with For imtance Sansknt partpdictya, tibhafijayOi 
ddraya, nsldraya, Braja gayo, bhayj), nayH, ?nary5, hedhyV, 
— Hindustani Pavahuge, Karahige or Bhojapurl mardyala, 
ghdyala. The Sanskrit forms arc met with generally 
m prayers {slulx} and tlie Braja ones m metres other 
than the Dulu and the Caupai ihe Hmdustani and 
Bhojapurl forms are veiy rare and may probably be 
due to the corruption of the text Only the Awadhr 
forms are dealt with m these pages. A root has sometinies 
double forms, cg^ cakata, cdhata, ho'lhata, bdilhaia , 
lagd Ugd 

* Cf AUd Cmv Studies, Vol I, ihe article on Persian 

Loan words m the lUmayan of Tntsidas pp 71 72 
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Peesent Tense (Indicatiye). 


§7. 

The following are 

the Terminations 


Singular. 

Plural. 

I 

-aft 



-G 


n 

-asi 

... -aim 


-si 

... -hu 

nr 

-ahi, -ai 

... -ahx, -ax 


1 

1 

.. -hx, -X 


-a 



Fii’st person singular — the termination -au is added to con- 
sonantal roots and to vowel roots, e.ff., J sam\ijh^ + -aU> 
samujhaii andy + ; similarly JcahaTi, cciIiwU, cfarci'd, 

pdva'ti, puchafi haranaTi, IrchaU, uthdvafi, Icihci'Ti, hoVi. 

Fii'st person plural forms of this tense are not met 
TOtli. I have found only one example — hahihi, p. 228^ (in 
which case the termination %\dll be -ilii) which probably 
is of this number. The sense of this particular number of the 
fii'st person is generally conveyed in the Kamayan by a Pas- 
sive formation. 

Second person singular -asi and plural -aim are added 
to the consonantal roots while the other two -si and -hu are 
added to the vowel-roots, e.g., Jcahasi, harasi, cdhasi, 
jidoasi ; ahahu, cdhahu, Tcaralm, uthdvalm. 

IToxe 1. — ^There is an exceptional usage on p. 76 ^ 
tax ghdlai where the termination of the 11 sg. would 
be -ai. 

Third person singular terminations -ahi, -ai and plural 
ahx, -at are added to consonantal roots while -hi, -i and -hx, -X 
are added to vowel roots, e.g., citavahi, jdnahi, barahhai, 
radhhai, lailai ; cikkarahx, jdgahx, dehhahx, harax, dharax. 


' The references are to the pages of Tnhisi Gi-anthavall, Vol. I. 
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Note 2 —The n-piratod (orms aro^tr} wmuion m e 
plural uncommon m tiro singular Ito 

Lm, l.c, ending m . anil t) a«> icrj common m iho singular 

while uncommon m ihe plunl . n 

Note 3-An altcrnameUi ?g form cuds m .ff, 
la/<a. dllha, bhaia, laga, ^alajiara elc. ^ ^ 

Note I — Excep{ionaH> jdya (pp —7. “ ' “ 
found tor J5. and 7oya(p 2d7) for •;nr Bull am v^, 
sure that those forms do not laptcsint different tcrmin 
-voand-ffOhut arc onf> altematiio orthogmpluc lepnse™- 
tions of -* Tud - 7 , rof^pot tudj Similarlj , m oilier jicraons 

e g , -a«, -an Tie sometimes found written n-n diplitliongs hut no 
at others . 

§ 8 Ihe u«c of this Present ton^c i> the «amc as that 
of the old Indo Arjan Present (Laf) or of the Modern AwadhI 
Present Indicatise* It is also used to capreas immediate 
future, e.p, uhlaQ (p IT)) The alternoUTe forms wlie« 
the) exist do not appear lo indicate any difference in mean- 
ing—for instance, ivjhat and suj/ta con\ey the same seu-e. 

NoiEi— T he Present Paiiiaplc (Actiie) is used with the 

various persons to cxprcas the sense of the Present IndicaliNCt 
eg,faia nStala si'o, calejdta Siia,jd/tt najdnata ihlo 
(p 27) ilore about this wJl be said ^vhen deaUng inth the 
Partiaple 

Tue Impebative 

§ 9 The follmving are the terminations — 

Singular Plural 

I -aft (after consonantal roots) 

-ft (after \owel roots) 


a«t or -a/«i (after cooso- 
nantal roots) 


C/ LaUiimpuri § 70and § 78 


-a/iu (consonantal 
roots) 
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Singular. Plural. 

-si ov-hi (after vowel roots) (vowel roots) 

TTT -au (after consonantal roots) 

(after vowel roots) 

-alii or -ai (after consonantal 
roots) 

-hi or -i (after vowel roots) 

First person singular forms of the Imperative ai’e the 
same as the forms of the Present Indicative. 

The second person singulai’ forms in -u are more common 
than the -asi, -ahi or -si, -hi forms, e.g., taju, dharu, 
simu, delchdu, hilagdu, sunahi, karahi, utdrahi, lehi, dehi, 
karasi, marasi, kahasi, liosi. The second person plural forms 
of this tense are the same as those of the Present Indicative. 
The aspiration is absent, however, in one instance, viz, Karau 
(p. 30). The forms of the first person plural and the third 
person plural are not met with. The Impersonal forms in -iya 
(or id) and -iahi (or -iahz), e.g., kahd kahiya, hama dekhi 
diya, yaha chahijehi patatariya, hdyasa paliahi ati-anur- 
dgd, avasi dekhiyahi dekhana jogu. The third person 
singular forms in -au or -u are much more common than the 
-ahi, -ai or -hi, -i forms, e.g , chulau, hasau, hnu, rahau and 
cukai, nasdi. 

The use of the Imperative is just like that of tlie ancient 
lot or of the Modern AwadhT Imperative. The subject is 
almost always understood. 

The Presest Conjunctive 

§ 10. The Present Conjunctive (or Conditional) uses 
the forms of the Present Indicative, the condition being 
expressed by some such pailicle as jau, ja% jaH p)cii, e.g., 
jau cdhasi njidra, jaZi 7jiahesa mold dijasii deh% , jo hiloki 
rijhai kuari tab melai jayamdla, jo saklii inhaln dekha 
narandhu, yana parihari hathi karai hibdhv, asa 
bibeka jaba dei bidhdtd. 
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Somcumca the ConiUEClno particle is not at all uaeO. to 
6en.J! ot tlio coniliuon being implicl . Ibe counterpart of to 
particle (laio, loti, etc.) is seldom used 

FUTURP I^DICATIVB 

§ 11 'Ihe following are Oiolcnmnationa of tlu3 tease — 


^ t/idJt (tahu) 

m -tA* ' , , - 

. -lAaAf itahl) 

, -ihax 

First i;x3r>on singular — ZanAatl, diinAafti 
ileihan, t/iun/taO. The Br-t person plunl forms of thto arc 
not met mill. 

Second person singular,— cj, jaihast, pac/ntaiM 
Second person plunl— e < 7 , arAati, byahxahu 

Third person bingular forms ending m— >/it arojnore 
often met with tlian those coding m 4, r ian/n» 
fd^tAi, sudharth*! detht, hui, JiStht, myaral 

Third person plunl forms in -lAj are loss common 
than the others lanhahj tanhi, raUnhahj ralhihXt 
hoihahx, hu\hl, dckh%ahi deJ hthaJn 

Note. — ^T bo aspiration in the forms of thn tense is very 
uiLiteady, puticularly m cases where more tlian one aspirated 
bounds occur {e.g, m form<A coding m -thahu or -ihabi) 
where the tendency is to dido one A sound, e.g,rahiahu, 
hoiaht, etc 

§12 An alternaUae set of Future Indicative forms is 
found ending in -la, -bS, 6» or even -&ai These forms 
are u-«d m all the three persons and the two numbers. For 
instance 


I sg d»a&a (mot), mat piirauha, larabti duha 
I pi kahahal, km aba, t«ba, dekhaha, laraVonAo, 
deld, kiba, ddhtbai or dekhibe, 
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n sg. ia% clehhaba 

II pi. tumha hoha, tumha jitaba, mdnibi, pdlibi 
ni sg. pitdhTi pachiidba, lahhana bkujaba 
m pi. rdma {honorific plural) hiydhaba, janaka 
bolduba slya^ haraba purdri. 
jSIote. — ^Two forms ending in -ge, viz., pdvahuge (pp. 62 
and 384) and karahtge (pp. 330 and 378) are met ^vitb. 
They ai’e not Awadhi (c/ . §7 above). 

FirrURE blPEBATIVE 

§ 13. This is a peculim- tense wbieli is Imperative in 
sense and at the same time Futui*e in time. It is different 
from the ordinary (Present) Imperative and is probably 
peculiar to Hindi dialects. For instance tumha, karahu 
means ‘ do this ’ and refers to the immediate action and is, 
therefore, practically Present Imperative. But it differs from 
timha karehu which means ‘you do this in future.’ The 
literary Hindustani as well has this usage, e.g., yeh kdm haro 
is different from yeh kdm karlnd where the latter stands for 
the Awadhi karehu. The Ramayan has this usage for both 
the numbers of the second person like Modern Awadhi.^ 

I call it Futiu-e Imperative for want of a better name in order 
to distinguish it from the ordinary Imperative which is more 
or less Present in sense. Its terminations are : 

Singular. Plural. 

II -vsu -elm ( -eu ) 

e.g., jamihahx pahkha karasi ja)ii 

cintd tinhahx dekhdi ‘ clihesu ’ tax 

s'dd ... ... p. 337 

\mdresiC jani suta 'hddhesu' tdhi ... p. 350 
^jdnesu’ brahma anddiaja ... p. 477 

jaise jdi muha bhraina bhdri 
^karelm' so jatana hibeka hicdr'i ... p. 27 

* Gf. Lakblmpurl, § 71, Note. 

The terminaUon of II sg. is— e, e.g., tui jae, tui kare. 
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«oi 6ica> t putt ‘ karehu* lihahu 
jehi na hahurt hut ura-^laJiu P 

aha urri ‘ raUtchu' )ii ha >i* Jahett p ^7 
iidlha umd mama prana Mma, gtha 
ktnkai'i ‘ Lai e/m’ , chamehu «a/ ala 
aparddha aba, hot prO'^aniia 
hara dihxi P ■i® 

t'Cna sameta ' raheu' (intu Jana p 405 
Note 1 — Just as the forms of llio Prc-cnt are homelimes 
u-icd in the tn^-e of the lmpcriU\c in the Ramajan, 
the forma of the Futuie Indic-itixo lie sometimes used to 
expreas the sen'O of the Future Impentivt, eg, hyahiahn 
— p 131,janoict, — p 4, </eta r<i/jo6a,— p 154 

Noic 2 —The tcrminitions of tlus ten-e irc not added 
after the roots based on the maent Put Participle, e g^bhayehn 
18 not pos'ible in Uus tcn»c, haehu will bo U!*ed instead 
Olhervnao the Icruim ition of the plural here igrccs wiUi tlw 
Past Indicate e plural *econd person just is in Modern 
Awadhi * 

PwT Tense (Ist)icatj%e) 

§ 14 Tlio following are the terminations — * 


I 

II 

ra 


SiD(,Qlar 

-efi ( -yen, -yan) 
-tft 

-cAt {yehi) 


•eit { — ycit , — yas») 
-xst 


Plural 

*-cnlujt 

-tnha 

-chxt ( ychxi, -yahxi) 
-ihxt 

-enki ( -ye»h\) 

-xnht 


( -xjexi, -yau) 

First ptrbon singakr— Tbc tenmnalion ca is genenUy 
a Cl consonantal roots as well as vowelroots butlbc termin- 
ations within the brackets (m tlus per^n us well as in other= 
— ~ added only to >owel roots, ^ <7, LaheO, 
Cf Lakhimpari § 71 \ole ^ 
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kinhea, rciheU, pdtjeu, dyen,pdijm. The termination is 
added to such roots as ai'e generally inti-ansitive and have a 
Feminine subject, 6.g., hJiaiTi (referring to umd), vahiu. 

Note 1 — It is only generally that the termination -iH 
is found in forms of the Intransitive Verb when the subject is 
Feminine. There are cases where in spite of the verb being 
Transitive, forms ending in -itt are foimd when the subject 
is Feminine, e.g., sisa dlnhin tuhi—g. 163 (Kaikei speaking 
to Manthara), mama aniirupa puru&a jaga mdliiy deJchifc 
Jchoji Idka tihfl ndh% — p. 300 (Supanakha speaking to 
Rama).^ 

First person plural forms have not been met with except 
hama saha sdnuja hharatahz dekhe, ‘ bhainha ’ dlianya, 
p. 244 (said by certain women who saw Bharata on the way). 
From this hhainha which is feminine I deduce a masculine 
form ^ hhaenha or * bhayenha and thence the termination 
-enha. 

Second person singular termination -ehi is added to con- 
sonantal roots while -yehi to vowel-roots only, e.g., sxzneJii 
— p. 116, jagdyehi, sundehi — p. 293. 

Note 2. — A case is met with of a form ending in -e, viz,, 
jdne nah% marama satha rmrd — p. 344, and another of 
a form in -yasi, viz., burlia bhayasi na ta marateMi, tohl 
— p.393. 

Second person plural forms ending in -ehu {-yehu, -yaJni), 
e.g.,hinhehu,puchehu, paricehu, baurdyehu Jcardyehu. Note 
1 above applies to forms ending in -ihu, e.g., bhulilm, rahihu 
but kmhihu prcosna jagata hita Idgi — p. 53 (referring to 

' On p, 259 there are two instances where these feminine 
forms are used with a masculine subject. Bharata is speaking of 
himself i—iajniiioya jajiani fci/w /fSAS, and saliiTi, saba ma. This 
usage is very exceptional. The reading in an earlier edition (1915, 
Indian Press) for sahiu is sadeii (where cl is probably a misprint 
for 7i) which removes the difficulty. The other case -Joriii is 
unintelligible unless it be a corruption. 

28 
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Parabali) and sidntini lah\hu lathd nioAi pa/il (rtEunng to 
KaikeO where the feminine form n found in ‘ipilc of the Irana- 

U\e\crb. But in dicso two cases the subject and the object 

both aro m tho fcmmino gender 

Third person smgular forms endmg m (-»/«»• 
-7/ost) aro generally u«od with both tlic genders, C Q > 
racest, AInA«i, gahest, gheren, b^heft, pahZcdyest, 
$unaya£i, {haileyt) maresi—p 109, wluL the forms ending 
in -tsi are used only with subject in tho fenunino 
gender, cy, kahtsx — p 164, jifoSodAisi, XmAtsi*“P* 
ifiaAwi — p. 1G9 

Notes — ^T hese forms m aro used alwajs implying 

contempt for tho subject For instance, the subjects of these 
verbs aro Mara (Infatuator), Manlhara, Kaikel and Guu when 
they act wickedly Tho forms m -«« (‘J/cu, -yau), e,g , labeu, 
janeu, thaUu, dtlAeu, uycu,payeu, gayau I ha\c not found 
the corrosponding femiomo fonos m ‘lu.* 

The third person plural forms m ( •ye/iAt) and 

•wAi do not ^ow any difilrenco of gender, cg^ daccha 
stifanAo uj>ad«inA», (mum*) WfoiaifelAtHA* jio^ {dtwnha 

surosd) pojAatnAi, (>afada)carAo)nAidAamzAi, AoifAdrenfti, 
laAenAi, morayenAi 

Note 4. — In one case roAent tah& rac» raci nyo run 
(an altcrnahie reading found m 1915 cdiUon for rake ii‘;« 
nya onUo raci rSn) the aspiration has been dispensed 
with. 

Note 5 On p 25 (ItnAaAu jirasna manoAQ 
niurha) the H sg IinAa/m for Imhehu is found. It is 
unint^gible or may be the Present tense form. 

Note 6 ^Vanou. forms of the Past Paitiaple are uscd 
W 1 & the vanoQs persons to expre^ the sense of the Past 
^ ndiraUve, mat nifiSra linha mar lafAd suni, hama 
pKiuXPfyd, tumha pancha tinhi, mala lhatl,}eht jaga 
Vpci;ay,7*^a ghala, caulai srunitrd pur^ Slore about 
this will be when dealing with this partiaple. 
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Past Conditional 

§15. The following ai-e the terminations : — 


Singular. Plural. 

I -ateVi ( -atehii) ... 

-iefi ( -tehfi) 

n ... -atehu 

11-1 ... ... 


Forms of tins ai'e found only in the case of first person 
singular and second person plui'al. For instance jafi janatefi 
(had I known), tan hoteU na hcLsai (then I would not have 
become a laughing-stock), na ta karatefi JcacJmJca sahdya 
tumhdra (otherwise I would have rendered you some help), 
khdteh^i piini toh% (then I would have eaten you), lai jdteyu 
sitahz harajord (I would have taken away Sita by force), 
naia marateU toh'i (else I would have killed you), milateti 
tdta Tcavana hidhi (how would have I met you, dear*), 
sunateTi himi harihathd suliai (how would have I heard the 
beautiful story of Haii), jaU tumlia milatehn (if you had 
met), jdU tumha avatehu (had you come). 

Note. — The Present Pai'tieiple with or without the 
particle jaU, jaU pai, etc., expresses this sense, e.g., jaU 
pai jia na hoti kutildi — if there were no evil in the 
hsaxt, Iwta janama na hharata ko — ^if there had not been 
Bharata’s birth ; similarly dcarata ko, apaharata ko, karata 
ko ; jo raghuhira hoti sudhi pd'i, karate nahx hilamha 
raghurai . 

Pkesent Paeticiple 

§ 16. The Present or Imperfect Participle ends in 
-ata in the case of consonantal roots, e.g., karata, japata, 
jdta, dvata, achata and in -ta in the ease of vowel 
roots, eg., leta, hota. A feminine form ending in -ti 
(lengthened to it in phirati hard, p. 350), e.g., aghdti, dvati, 
parati, hirdjati and a masculine pliu'al form in -te are also 
found. 
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§ 17 Tins parlicapla a used either £idjccti\cly or as 
a >crb As an ad] 0 cU\c it docs not appear to undergo any 
change for gender or number, fg, (&am) lahata sadhii 
makimd sahicant — apoccli (while) dcscnbiog the greatness 
of tho good felt difOdLat, ioAoto tunata ei-a hara 
obiitfila— ono on being said or heard takes off indiscreUon, 
Ihojata btptna phxrata dou fcAoI-— both tlio brothers 
wander in tho forcat searching, baranafa paniha h}h%dha 
tfiAasa, iJmajwtAa paACce /foi/dfa— Biavanalha reached 
Kailasa narrating tales of vanous sorts, siuihata dhan^ 
janu pan! — as if rain poured on drying paddy (crop) 

As a verb it ls ua^ in all tho ihrco persons and in both 
the numbers and denotes tho Present tense. For tlio fhird 
person singular, howeter, it ends m 4i instead of -Ui, 
provided tho subject is fenunme. Tho form m la found 
only twice in the text and m both cases is connected with tho 
third person plural subject A few examples are 

HaOfiu lahavcta, sou pra^fato, ifpa aghdU$ gtrd 
lagati pachildndy sumxrata sarada avatxdhai, saba lanata 
praihu prahhutdf pada patikaja prema noyS itaraf? 

Note 1— The ditrercotiaUon of gender mentioned abo\o 
13 not, howrner, met with whem this partiaplo la used 
m penphiastic passive forms, e to (sadAunioAtmo) 
mo sanq Jatht j^ta na where one would hate expected 
lahxjati 


btOTE 2 There appears to be no distmction between 
the Present sense expressed by ibis participle and that 
expressed by the ordinary Present tense. The Partiaplo 
IS icry often used single (unaided by any form of tho lerb 
Wbq to be) except m tlie following instances — coAata /mill 
P J'*'*"— P lOJ. jupoto biiAu— p 290 lamia 

ftep!ranrrnS(x'r?;;t:e)~ 
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Past Pabticiple 

§ 18. The following forms of this participle are found 
in the Eamayan : 

(a) Masculine singular — ending in -a (in the case of 
consonantal roots) or ~vd, -yd (in the case of vowel roots), 
e.g., avagdhd, dnd, jitd, hticd, dvd, pdvd, gdvd, hahdvd, 
pdyd, upajdyd. Even in case of vowel roots the termination 
is sometimes only -d, e,g., chud. 

Note 1. — ^In a few cases, however, instead of -d, the termina- 
tion is -a only, e.g., hcdtlia, h'lnha, llnlia, dinha, diJcha, tuta. 

{b) Feminine singular in -7, e.g., sum, samujM, haThi, 
hdrh'i, hjiasi, dn'i, gat, caU, pdi, chad, dai, hha'i. 

Note 2. — ^In a few cases this -7 is shortened to -i, e.g., 
bhai, gai, dmhi, llnJii, Tcinhi, dihhi, dagamagdni. 

(c) Masculine plm*al in -e (or -ye in the case of vowel- 
roots only), e.g., anhavdye, dve, de, tipajde, kie, gde, gaye, 
elide, ughare, udhdre, cole, tahe, dale, etc. 

Note 3. — ^The -e is sometimes metri causa shortened to 
-e, e.g., bahu bidhi munihi prabodhi prabhu taba ‘ bhae ’ 
antaradhydna, p. 63. 

(d) Feminine plural in -%, e.g., St, dekht, pathdt, purt, 
dhdt, jet, calt, gat. 

Note 4. — ^The -t is sometimes metri causa shortened to 
T, e.g., age hoi caltpantha tehi, p. 28. 

Note 5. — Certain intransitive roots ending in -d insert -n 
between the root and the terminations of this participle,* e.^., 
'^derdba gives the form derdnd, *sakucdba : sakuedm, similai-ly, 
thirdnd, cirdnd, akuldru, kumhildm, dagamagdni, lapatdnl 
suhdna, ]mlasdni,juddne, pardne, lalacdne, lukane, sihdne. 

§ 19. This participle is used either as an adjective 
or as a verb. When used adjectively the gender and the num- 
ber of the participle agree with the gender and the number 
of the noun or pronoun defined, e.g., bidhi prapaTica 
guna avaguna sdiid^ udadhi * avagdhd * ; btdhubadant saha 


* Cf. Lakhlmpurl, § 100, Note. 
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hhati ‘ sdidrt,* ajaha prih ura rahatt na ‘ rO^t ’ , avaia hya 
‘ hare' Jam'i Idha haloLa hxcdre, dampatx bacana parama 
pnya Idgejmxdulahtnita premarasa 'page* , premapulali 
tanamana'anurdgV mangcda laJasa ea^ana sdbaldgt, 
s'lyanxdtu tah% samaya pafhal ddsl delht suaiaxaru djr 
§20 The participle la ii-Nod na n verb with ill the tliree 
persons and two numbcrji. Wien the nerb is transUnethe 
participle agrees in gender and nuralier with the object while 
if it 13 intnnsitiie it agrees with the subject, e g^ mat ntJuSra 
linha,mai sunt l.atha,ndtliananiat famujhe mutubaina, 
hanva phaUt paya, (tumha) partchd Tinhi, hhar^sa 5i5, 
upajd h\yn aU hara^u, suresa derdna, Unha (canto) ^ai5. 
6Aa» habx huddht himcda axagaht, Rama sudhs linhit tux a 
astutx Unhx, sdgara iri da'h sara dsana dayed^U sattdiarasa 
gcivae, bhZpa dhai, dan dhdl, sola Idhu atisa dah 
caulai edru sumitrd purl, (slid) <os« dethi, ddsl dl 

Note 1— In the case of transitive verbs also, however, 
the partiaple agrees with the subject if the object is not in the 
Direct case but m the Oblique, e g^ iumhahx mal khdva, p 291 
Nora 2— The partiaple is used without any aunhaiy 
but in stray cases the forms of Aoha servo as auxiliaries of this 
partiaple also just as m the case of the Present ParUapIe 
(itde § 17 Note 2 — rbore) For instance baxfha ahafl — 
p 27, thaktla huhi-^p 89 


Note 3 The Past Partiaple retains certain ardha’ 
to/sama forms, eg, jtia, Maltto A case of the Active 
^ P^aple 13 also found m wurafivanTo tapasyd jaxsi 
where the partiaple does not agree with its noun m gender 

ote 4 Certain verbs which are very generally used have 
sometimes shorter foms of this partiaple^ e g , hhd, ga, bhe, ge 


Co'sjrn*cnyE Pabticiple 

I «1 The Conjunctive Partiaple or the Absoludve ends 
-t, eg, at, yhar,, dart, jsn, delht, rfAan, nahdt, 
pahtcam, bujkaj. m^gt, lags, lag,, samujkl, hast 
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It is generally used to express any action lyhich is finislied 
before tbe beginning of die second action by the same agent, 
e.g.^ asa hicdri pragatau nija mohu / harahu natha hari 
jana para chohu. In this sense it is generally used without 
the aid of any auxiliary word. But the following cases occur- 
ring in the Ramayan probably show the beginnings of the 
Modern Awadhi usage ivith an auxiliary 

sudhdri kai — p. 301, nihdri kai — p. 301, jdi kara — 
p. 338, khdi kari — p. 399. 

§ 22. Another veiy common use of this pai’ticiple is to 
form the peiiphrastic sentences, e.g., chdri sakahl — p. 173, 
cali jdi — p. 378, suni pdvd — p. 293, hujhi pareit, — p. 175, 
hoH leki — p. 222, hori cleta — p. 226. 

HoTE. — Samujhdya, (p. 352) shows only a different mode 
of expressing the sound -i in writing and does not warrant 
a separate termination. Akani, (p. 174) is a dkect descendant 
of Sanskrit dharnya. 

Periphrastic Tenses 

§ 23. Periphrastic tenses are very seldom used in the 
Ramayan unlike Modern Awadhi where they have greater 
scope. The Ramayan has the Present Indicative in general 
use, while that tense has become veiy restricted in use in 
Modern Awadhi where the Present Imperfect is employed 
instead. Even where we do not find the Present Indicative 
tense in the Ramayan, we find the Present Participle instead, 
unaided by any auxiliary. It is probably in the stray cases 
of the Present Participle being accompanied by the auxiliary 
verb Iidha in the Ramayan that the beginnings of the modern 
Present Imperfect are to be found. The cases mentioned in 
§ 17, Rote 2, are the only ones Avhich I have met with. 

§ 24. Another peculiar tense is formed by combining 
the Present Participle with the Past tense forms of hoha {e.g., 
hhd, hhaeu). This is used in the sense of the past and lays 


^ 0/. Lakhlmpurl, § 91. 
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cmplnsu on llm mrnaUon of M oawo and ito conujmily 
altcmardi Tbo tollomng aio iho instonnM I bn'O >“'•1 mw 
Janamiila Mai, marala bhatjaii, calata bhal, calala 

lliae,claralalha<ju,>iAhatal>haiimiOa<.aUtl!aa 

§ 25 Tlio Pist Conlinuouj (Imperfect) is *“™“ 
eombmmg itio Pm»cnt Participle mlh the forms pn Iho 1 a. 
tense) o! roJiabo-lo be. The foUoKing instances no foima 
m the Hamayan — , » /« 

Japata raAtft (1 waa moJitating), Jala ranc^ 
rah«a, cilorcUa ruAtQ, lAlfata roAa, larata rahe, tU* • <* 
roAe> roAe ioAaisita (J), )ogaiatarahoh%\^)^p 24.1, wk*^*®* 
vafo, hxltlalci rahahl (l)“p 451 

I 2Q Tlve Presfiot Perfect u Cwmod by combmiflg ^ 
Pa&t Partiaple mtli tbo forma of tbo \crb *to ^ 
instances nolod m § 20, Note 2, ^0 the only one* wb> 

I haro met with. 

§ 27 The Past Perfect y formed by combining tM 
forms of tbo Past Participle with die forms (in tbo Past tense) 
of rahaha—io be. Tbc following arc tbe instances 

Gal roAl (liad gone), gai rahe, Oiafha rnAo. ^ 

Note. — ^Thcro is one instance wlicre tbe form of yoS 
13 combined wiUi tbo Past Part, tii, gai hi, p 379 Tbo 
mcfliung 13 tbc samo as that of gat rahL 

Passive Voice 

§ 28. The Active Voice is more generally used t bmi the 
Passive in tbe Kamayaa Besides tbo lenses wlucb are based 
on tbe Passiic Participles, only a few forms of tbo Syntbeua 
Pa&tive are found. ^ 

I 29 Tbe Passive Present ParUaplo ending in -ifltd 
13 used with the various nouns and pronouns as a verb 
Iile tbe Active Present Partiaple (vnfe § 17 above), c.g^ 
Giro aratha jala Itct samo, laktgata IhtnTxa tki 
Ihinna (word and meaning liLo wavca of water are said to 
be different but arc not so)— p 13, pro^Aoma pSjtafo ndma 
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prahliau (who is toorsUppecl first on account of the influence 
of the Name) — p. 13, savdhicitct — p. 283, dekhicito, pp. 331, 
409. 

§ 30. A form in -ia (or -iya) and another in -iahi 
are impersonall}’' used in the sense of the Present or the 
Imperative— the first when the object is singular and the 
second ( -iahi) when it is plural. For instance : 

Karia na sarhsaya asa ura dni (having kept this in the 
mind, let no doubt be entertained), p. 19. 

Sunia Tcathd. sddara rati mdni {let the story be heard 
^Yith respect and aflfection), p. 19. 

Kahia hnjhdi hrpdnidhi moM, p. 25. 

' Cahia amiya jaga jurat na chdclii (nectar is wanted 
but even whey is not available in this world) — p. 7, jdnia 
bhagati napujd, (neither devotion nor worship is known — to 
us)— p. 81. 

Bandiya malaya prasanga {is respected owing to its 
connection with Malaya), p. 8. 

Khd,ia pahiria raja tumlmre (eating and clothing is 
done under your ‘protection ’), p. 164. 

The following are the examples illustrating the use of 
the forms in -iahi : — 

Bdyasa paliahi ati anurdgci pwhi nirdmisa kabah'h 
hi kdgd {let the crows he nurtv/t'ed with gi-eat affection, do 
they ever become vegetarians?), p, 5; lahhi suhe§a jaga- 
ha'ilcaka jeuj hesapratdpa pujiahl ten (the swindlers of this 
world are being seen in gentlemen’s guise, they also are 
worshipped owing to their guise), p. 6. 

{Kabita-muhutd) pohiahi, p. 9. 

Ahga ahga para vdriyahi hdti koti satakdma,p. 96. 
avasi dekhiahi dekhana jogu, p. 99 ; kariahi, para- 
siahi, parakhiyahi, oriyahi. 

Note. — A. form in -ie {e.g., karie, harie, dhavie, pdie, 
gate, carte, anil) and another in tjai {dijai, hijai, kartjai, 

pjai, kalnjai) are found used in the same sense, 

29 
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§ 31 Tiiero arc certain roola vrlucb aro passiro in 

sense m spilo of bunguscd acU^dyi c.17, AaCAuiraAaco/a— I 
also am allied, roAc Za/idtu<a — wero called, cAijaAr— am 
destroyed. 

§ 32. A Pcnphraslic Passno is formed by combimng 
tho forms (a) of the Past Poitiapto or (b) of tho ConjuncUic 
Partiaplo with the \anous forms of to ga For 

iQstancQ 

(а) Jana jd\ (la known)— pL 180, Jdn\ ja*““P* 183, 

boiAdnajoi— p. 101, kah\ ydti— p. 105, haJie jafo— p. 166, 
}U\ wa bij?ar» jai— p. 1S4, tahi twjai— p. 414, 

J3»ya»— p 170, tan na jai—p. 190, J02 jaAi— p. 219, jdta 
uajankpaAirai nayol barant na yut 

(б) Baran\ na jdhi mafi)U dui salu—p. 209 ,najoht 
baiAani— p. 392 

§ 33. Another Pcnphraslic Passive is formed in tho 
following eases by combimng dio conjuncUvo Partiaplo inth 
the forma of parabo lujht la poreu— p. 175, moAi /oiAi 
parofa—p 270, samujht pard,— p 381 


CAoaATnE 

§ The Causative 13 freely used m the Ramadan and 
^ adding -a to a root at 

e cn or () by modifying the vowel of tbo <5imple root by 
ablaut For instance 


CansatiTe 
(“) ^anaycu 
dttdi 

PoAScau 

J'^gdvahu 

barhaiau 

soJidiau 


Simple 
from janaba 
from dena 

paACcesi, similarly 


samujhdta 

nuigava 

}xtdxahx 
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Causative. Simple. 

pahirde 
caldvahi 
Jcardi 
mildyesi 
hcgdvd 

Note 1.— When this root so lengthened is conjugated, the 
first syallable if long is made short (qf. Lakhimpuri, § 7). 

Note 2. — Where the root itself ends in -a, a -n is aug- 
mented, e.g., dnesu (bring) from dvai (comes). 

Note 3. — Sometimes instead of augmenting -a, -drd- is 
augmented, e.g., haithd • baiikdi’d, deJchi : delcha>'ai. 

(h) metai from mitai 

melai „ milai 

pherahi „ pTiirahi 

horahi „ hurahi 

yhori „ phtitai 

utdrahi „ idarahi 

nihdsau „ nikasai 

Denominative 

§ 35. The denominatives are formed by augmenting -d 
to a word and are generally distinguished as such as they have 
the insertion of -n — between the root (so augmented) and the 
terminatioiis of the Past tense. They are all intransitive 
in sense. Por mstance * hhuUai ihuldnd,* derai derdnd, 
similarly lajdna, cirdnd, ihirdnd, lapatdm, sahucdnd, luTcdnd, 
hulasdnd, sihdnd, Jcadardi, niarai’. * niardm, Jchaidhli 
banrdyaJiu, hhuidnl. 

Verbal Noun 

§ 36. The Infinitive or the Verbal Noun in the Eamayan 
has generally two forms : (a) one ending in -ana ( ~na only in 
case of certain vowel roots) and (5) in -aha ( -ha only in case 
of some vowel roots). For instance : 
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(a) knrana, delhanot huldianat Aomo, parusana, 
u{hana, parhana, 6A<yano, uraiana,)urana 
(A) mtlaba, bhulaba, jaba, tOrala, Carhauba 
Note 1 “~Slraj cases end in -u -ufhabu 355, 

Note 2 —A (cminino form of tlie Verbil Noun is soino- 
limes found and it ends m -nt nod not -na, e bolaut, 
nnlant, bilolanx, hUxant, calant, {haiaiti 

§37 The oblique ca>o of ibo mascubnc \crbal noun 
endsm ‘e,eg^pachitdiiet l<trtle, hOiibe 

Note 1 oblique caso of it is found ending in -a* 

to Uie root, ejr, tDroi lagd — 340, larat laga-^ZOi, ioAa* 
laga — p. 390, baranat pdrdf jara* na pdia—p 471 , cofai 
iara— p. 350 


Note 2 — Anotbex fonn itLicIi to all appearances to an 
oblique caso of tlio verbal noun is deduced by adding ? to n 
root, eg^ njare, las«re, pahtcane, hose, aiihaiae, pwj* 
bzle, avaradke, baurdge, iSre 

§ 38. The Direct caso of tlit verbal noun is u»cd-“ 


(o) Either as a subject or as on object of a verb, e g-t 
hhifana hanagavanu (tcmblc u Uie going to ibc forest), AaAott 
miZaao municaryo Kara (I sbaU dcbcnbo the mccUng of the 
great sage), raAana Lahahj mohf rd»ia (let Rama say that I 
should stay), rdma bibkani bolam calani } sumtrt sumiri 
£ 0 (^t hast milant (Angada recollecting the seeing, < 5 peakingr 
walki^ and meeting with a smile of Rama feels sorry) , 
-r bhudlu I hosaba thafhdi phulauba 

^ hmg, can two things happen togctlicsr with some one 
aug g a hearty laugh and keeping morose — with the mouth 

S’n “ <'“-'>‘'“1). “• 

Lohaba jxirania 

I>n„a 

GeruiaW ° 

(I Eo to sft f «wa (came to ask) dlkhana ja^ 
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(c) The -na form is also used with >/Iag — and J cah 
— to form compound verbs. 

§ 39. The oblique (found by substituting -e for the -a 
of the Direct) is very rare and the forms mentioned below 
are the only ones I have met nnth. Kd pchitdne (what is the 
use of regret), larihejoga — fit for fighting, /lasz'he /opra — fit 
for laughter. 

The oblique in -ai also is rare and is used to form tlie 
compoimd verbs as shown above (§ 37, Note 1) : tdrai Idgd — 
began to break, bamnui could describe in full, 

na ^dud— could not be burnt. But calai Icara — of going. 

The oblique in -e (§ 37, Note 2) is very common in 
tlie Bamayan and is used to express viuious concrete case- 
relations. For instance : 

Ujare harasa hisdda basei'e — (to them) delight on 
(others’) being desolated imd sorrow on (them) getting settled ; 
rdmcc-carka sara hinu anhavdye — mthout having bathed 
them in the lake of Kama’s story, hamdre hJidye — according 
to my liking, muye karai kd sudhd — what can nectar 
do on one's being dead, samaya cuke — on missing the 
opportunity. 

Noun of Agency. 

§ 40. The folloAving forms of the Agent are found ; 

(a) Masculine in -ana, e.g., dahana (one who burns), 
similarly, samana, dalana, harana, nasdeana, harhdvana. 

The corresponding feminine form ends in -ani or -ni 
(in case of certain vowel-roots) which is sometimes shortened 
to -ni, e.g, haran\ karam, dent, tarani. 

(h) Masculine singular in -avdra (e.g., rakhavdra), and 
correspondingly masa pirn’, in -avdT~e (e.g., rakhavdre). 

(c) hlasc. sing, in -anahdra or -anihdra (e.g., metana- 
hdra, hhauj anihdra), and the plural in anahdre or -anihdre 
(eg., dekhanihare), and the feminine in -anahdrl or -anihdrl 
(e.g., iarhdvanahdri). 
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Note 1 — ^Tbere are certain ardha-taisama formic p". 


juard, supaldn, ddyl, hdrl 

Note 2 — One form in -are (plor), ws, sukhdre, p 371 


Compound Veebs. 

§ 41 The compound verbs do nothave that common use 
m the Ramayan ^Uich they have m Modern AwadhI Tliey 
are obtained by combining the forms of the \anou3 partiaples 
and of the verbal noun mth the di0ercnt vctBa The following 
cases are met with m the Ramajan. 

§ 42 Combined with the Conjunctive Participle 
(a) sakaha and pdvaba denote the abihty to do an acUoiit 
offijdi** saia*— can burn, similarly, hot na cAZIfi salahu 

jpScAi ioiaAr, fan salaat, jdau cartta laUit kdku na pdvd 
(whose conduct none could perceive), sunt pdvS (could licar) 
Note l“—5aia6a m one case (tCioiosalo) is combined 
with the icrbal noun and similarly pdvaba nlnt is sometanes 
combined with the obUque lerbal noun in -o» in the same 


sense, na pdva diha6trahdgt,p 355 

(5) paraha expresses suddenness of an action, 
iud. para— iiunped in, lioji pari—m down. 

(c) leb<t, jaha and avaha express the complefxon of so 
a^on in ite entuely, e.3, mm Mu, lah fie, duh, feni. Join Uu, 
c m «,^ofai Itnha, cordi Imha, chult jdtht, part ffdi, 
jdi, colt jdt, call gaeu, 


A “tensity of an acUon, eg, chofat 

d5ri*d'» cafo* tHnAcw, caldt die, delhdt dihesu, 


5 « i";™ ’ 10 60) 

•■•o 'n^ 

en., fa,. Jo, 
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§ 41. Ldgaha combined with the -ana or the -ai 
form of the verbal noun expresses the beginning of an action, 
e.g., prasanhsana Idge — began to praise, similarly 'parana 
Idgst toTcii Idgd^ karai Idga, kahai Idgat jujhai Idgch 
inardai Idga. 

§ 45. Oahaba is combined with (a) the verbal noun 
in -ana and with (6) the Past Participle either to express a 
TOsh or a near completion of an action, e.g., grasana cahaia 
— desire to eat up, similai'ly parana cahai, hhagdna cahata, 
dekhd cahaU, mdkd caliUi clkhd cahuii, Tcinhd cahahTc, 
dekhd cahaH ; higan'ana cahati {bdtd ) — the thing is about 
to get spoiled, cdhata hona akdjtc (wrong is about to be), 
ndsa bhd caJia (destruction is about to happen). 

mSTOEY OF THE FORMS. 

§ 46. The Present Indicative (§ 7 above) goes back to 
the lat of Prim. Indian. For instance : 

pXcchati>puochai> puchai or puchahi 
pxcchasi >pucchasi > puchasi 

pxcchdmi > pucchdmi > *puccha% or pucchau >puchaU 
pxcchatha > pucchaJio> pucchahu > puchahu 
pvcchanti > pucchanti>pucchaz> puchahz 

In the case of the third person singular and the plural 
forms an aspiration is brought in to avoid the hiatus at the 
end. The H plural and the I singular forms are met \Yith at 
the Apabhramsa stage with -hu and ft at the end. 

In the alternative HI singular form in -a, the 
i of the -ai form is lost. 

§ 47 . The forms of the andent imperative were giving 
place to those of the present as eaily as Pali. This is evidenc- 
ed by such forms as Pali detJia, karotha (Pkt. deha, ^kanoha) 
in the n plm-al for dadata and kuruta of the Sanskrit In 
the Prakrits the forms of other persons and numbers have 
also been replaced. In the Ramayan, the terminations -u 
and -hi of the second person singular and -au ( -u) of the 
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tlurd person ‘•inguhr Tro the only reprtsent'iU^cs of tlie nncient 
impcntivu The form in -u of tlio IT singular would go 
back to the incient forms sucb as ^ Tho ‘ht form 
13 traceable through PHi, Praknis and tho npabhramsa* 
The form m -au of tho III singular goes back to tho anaent 
form, yalH>jadu>jau. These forms also onl> alternate 
with the corresponding forms of the Present and hate generally 
in Slodcni AwadhI gi\cn place to tho latter Tlie -« form 
of n singular has a tendency to surwie, howeitr 

§ 48 The Future -h forms go back to tlie ancient 
Simple Future. Tlic onlj point to bo noted is that Uic -syfl” 
wludi Pull and the Prak-nfa generally represent by 
jfamijyat; > Pkt yanu«at) is represented m the Bani^>an 
by 'h • The •/* iltcmatod with -j'm even in the time 
of Uic Prakrits,* eg^ Hala’s j5otto*al gives the form 
pav«iiAi{Skt prat a/syaa), 1,46 

The 5a forms of the Future are surely based on some 
Passive Partiaplo since they are uj>ed in the Ramayon vnth all 
tlie persons. Beanies (VoL III, § 53) suggested tlie ParUapIe 
in Uitya which had a futuro imphcation to be tlie basis of 
tliese forms and he is right m UiaL For instance bhav*ta 
vya,n>h^aivam> •A<ja56om or •toa5tyaiH > the forms 
ftotih, Ao 5», etc. 


? u tense (§ 14 above) IS passive in ongm 

romilqr ^ partiaple (ancient Tlie 

* terminaUons which are appended to Uie Present (t«, 

and nuintw!! to restrict it to the vanous persona 

~ ^ otherwise the singular p articipial form would be 

• ^ ^^ner Intro toPbt 5 UR v , 

. Beame* m □ ,.r , „ ' 'tS Note 

^agnates \ 503 Gne^“l!?. ot Gaadiao 

ded to the Eastern Hindi fonn */" jH'’ enclitic prononns are 

To me there does not ^ ^ ^ol \I.pp 4-5) 

lews considenng that the difference between the two 

*‘®" ‘“^8 wonld result by holding either 
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applicable to the singular in all the persons and similarly the 
plural. That by the time of Tulsidas the passive character of 
this tense was not lost sight of is proved by such examples as 
mohi sama yaJiu anubhayaii na dvje — p. 158, din/iefi mohz 
rdjya hariyai, and others (see Note 1 under § 14), where 
the form agrees with the object in number and person. The 
confusion suggests the passing stage of the forms of this 
tense fi'om the Passive to the Active. 

§ 50. The Past Conditional is based on the Present 
Participle. AVe have seen that the Present Participle by itself 
indicates a past condition (§ 15, Note) ; in this conditional 
tense only the enclitics are appended to the Present Participle. 

§ 51. The Present Participle is the outcome of the 
ancient form in satr which in Pali and Prakrits invariably ends 
in -anto, e.g,, gacchanto, janto. In the Pamayan as well as 
in modern languages the nasal is lost somehow. Ordinarily of 
the combination -nt- of terminations only a nasalisation survives, 
e.p., Skt. ydnti >Pkt. janti>jdi and jdhz and therefore 
ordinarily the descendent oi janto would be jdO or jaU. But 
instead we find jdta. It is probable that this was a fresh forma- 
tion, therefore, adding the termination -ata to the root form. 

Note. — ^The form in -ti is found by adding the feminine 
termination to the Participle. 

§ 52. The Past Participle is based on the ancient Pas- 
sive Past Participle in -kta generally, e.g,, hxta > h^taha > 
Jciaa> hid whence obi. hie and feminine : hihi — in hiJid — 
the asphation is to avoid the hiatus; varnita>varania> 
harand {ia> d by contraction ^), similarly hdrita>hdrd; 
haitha< upavistaha-uvaUthaa vaitthaa — haiihd; rite< 
rihtaha and so forth. 

There are some forms which are not traceable to Sanskrit 
but to Prakrits only, e.g., din^a<Pali dinna, the conjunction 
of consonants being simplified, the pre\ious vowel lengthened as 


30 


Jules Bloch : La Formation dela Langue Marathe, § 65 . 
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a compensation and an tspiration brought in to avoid the 
‘hiatus.’ In the Pnm Indo-Arjan the Pass Past Part, had 
two forms cither in -no or eg^luna,htna, tina,purnam 
-na and gata^ hhuta, jircto, etc, m*/o Tlie root da and some 
others liad probably double forms at tho beginning, of which 
only ’ta form sun ivod in tlio C! losical S uisLnt Similarly m 
the Rlmljan wo find Anna (for SLt huta), tinltOy kinha, eta 
The obhquc form and tlie fcnunino form of the p.irticip!e 
are on the model of tlio noun * 


§ 53 riie CorijuncUxe Partiuplc has a form which prob* 
ably has come from two diilcrcDt sources, tat, (1) froiu the 
AhsoluUvo of the Prahnts in -la and (2) from tho Infinitivo in 
•iioti (SLt tumun) For m*lance lar\ < Pht laria where 
o by and by became \cry weak and at long last was lost, 
similarly ion > / annifi > •laitH— Xartu where u bong 
weak IS lost at long List 

The ConjuncUso Partiuple is ordinarily derived from die 

absolutive m -ya (Pkt *o) onl> but I am led to bcheve from 
certain usages m the RSmayan that it is the dtecendent of 


two anatnt forms— the Ab^lutivc and the Infimfivo. If we 
refer to the compound -verbs (§ 41 and the following) we see 
t^ttho ConjuncUvePaiticiple is combmed witli various verbs. 

orins^eevvith «aia, eg^jurt saka which exactly represents 
ci^dAun* i,al nott •/ was very generally combined 
J ™ m lumw and it seems improbable that this 

I WM lost and the absolutive in -lo came to be emplojtil 

ins ca4 Similarly tho InliniUio was employed mill Ihcfonnsof 
ya lery generally m Sanslnt as ivcU as in the Pniljits («.?, 

&.pa^aniarl,l,30 d„<^yui 

sure that swalytical passu e — and I am pretty 

r-rn '7 “ tbe Eamlyan. Usmg 

impossibla aioroover^ 

^ticjoary VoL JI? o£ TnlsidSi 

®^^‘l°®CM«lia8be6ndeaJfwitt where the history o£ the 
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it seGms impossible tbat the Infinitive in -tumun ■which has aU 
along been so generally used should have lost all representa- 
tion in the Eamayan and that too all of a sudden. ^ 

The Passive 

§ 54. The passive is represented in the Prakrits by in- 
serting -ia -or -ijjft- between the root and the personal 
termination. But in the Prakrits themselves beginnings of ana- 
lytic formation of the Passive are traceable as evidenced by the 
example quoted above from Karpuramaniai’I. In the Eama- 
yan we find a stage where the synthetic passive is losing groimd 
and the analytic passive is coming into use. 

§ 55. The ancient Passive is represented by (a) the 
Passive Present Participle which is still used in a passive 
sense unlike the Pass. Past Part, "which is losing it on 
account of being used in an active tense, (&) the forms in -ia 
and -iahi ( § 30 above) and (c) certain roots which are passive 
in sense being derived from passive forms. 

§ 56. The Pass. Pres. Part, is the descendent of the 
■ Passive Part, in sdnac. In the Prakrit times this was substi- 
tuted by the Parasmaijpada termination so that we have such 
forms as dhavaldante for Skt. dhavaldyamdne. Thus the 
form in Praki’it for hriyamdna would be Jcarijjanta or 
Jcariyanta, the latter being represented in the Bamayan by 
kariata. I have found only a few forms which have been 
noted in § 29. 

§ 57. I am sm'e that the forms in -ia and -iahi as 
illustrated in § 30 ai-e passive in character since they are 
used impersonally. The form in -ia is derivable both from 
the Pass. Pres. HI sg. and Pass. Imp. HI sg. For instance, 
Skt. h'iyate will become either harijjai or hariai in the 
Prakrits. Some dialects have adopted the former, e.g., harljai 
JnJBraj while others have adopted the latter, e.g., the Bamayan, 

■ r^pected friend Dr. S. K. Chatterji tells me that phone- 

tically -tu > u and not -i. But there are certain stray cases "where 
-Hi is represented by T, e.g,, gJu : gJiiu. 
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where itonai > iartai > kafta flio fonn is similarly der»ablc 
from SkL Iri^alatn, Pkt lartjjau or Larlait whence ianau 
> lana Tlwt the Rami5> in form his descended from both the 
forms probably is shown by llio double use which it lias 

The form in -tofti is a pluril of tlie -ta form obtamed 
by adding -hi to iL -A* is seen to bo tho distinctive marks of 
the plural in some of the tcn<^ above. 

§ 58. Certain roots are derived from tho ancient passive 
and therefore give the passive sense m spito of active formation, 
e.g^chijaha<chtdyat2 -cAyja*, aimilarlj hx^araha. Modern 
Awadhi has a largo number of these and h'^nco has come to have 
four forms of the root, ttx., passive^ acUvcj causal and doable 
causal ‘ 


§ 69 The analytic passive has a fair number of examples 
as given iQ §§ 32*'13 Modern AwndhS lias developed quito 
a number of forms from tho samo combinations * 

§ CO The cauaaUve of the RTmayan is also to bo 
derived from the anaenl causativo. There were two ways m 
which the causaUvo could bo formed either by (a) modifying 
the vowel of the toot, e 6Aina«» Uedaxjatx, iarD<» lam- 
yai\ or by (A) adding a pa — between the root and the temiina- 
Uon, c dadaU dapayatt In San sknt the use of the latter 
orms w v^ commoner in the PraknU 

e mayan has both the form®, for instance (a) 

Ramayan become mtlat tneUi-^' 
form hJ ***' tarai tdrat and then prefixing the 

*vardhdvav^T°^ (*) forms are much commoner, cy, 

sundarly 

*' “ hatthdra, 

results from anaeutjj^ ^ dialeeUc vaiiation of the v which 


. ty LaVhiniDnF. s 
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§ 61. The augmentation -a in the Denominaave is the 
representative of the Skt aija in the same sense. _ The 
Awadhl denominative is thus traceable to its parent aija> 
aa > a, e.g.^sthirayate: thiraai: thirdi, similarly ctrai, 

etc. 

§ 62. The verbal noun, in -ba (obi. -be, etc.)i goes 
back to the ancient participial forms in -tavya on which 
the Futoe tense is also based. For instance kariavyam 
(to be done) will have a Pitdcrit form kariavoam from 
which karabba and then karaba. The transition of the 
meaning from ‘ to be done ’ to ‘ to do ’ is quite intelli^ble as 
being one more instance of the passive form losing its passive 
sense and so in effect becoming active. 

The -ana‘ form (obi -ane) goes back to the verbal noun 
in lyut so commonly used in Sanskrit as well as in the Prakrits. 
The use of the same in the Eamayan also points to the same, 
conclusion. Besides its use as a noun, it was alternately em- 
ployed in the sense of the infinitive tumun ; for instance one 
could say either yasium ydti or yajandya ydti. It has 
retained the same sense in the Kamayan also (§ 38 b). The 
use of the verbal noun mth //lag also supports the same 
conclusion, e.g., Skt. karane lagnah has its representative in 
the Ramayan in karana Idga. 

Note 1. — ^The feminine forms are formed from the 
masculine by adding -i. 

Note 2. — have not been able to connect the oblique 
form in -ai to any ancient form except if it has an affini ty 
with the causal form of the tumun, e.g., kardiuih> kardiu> 
karai. The oblique in -e (§ 37, Note 2) is a riddle to m^ stUl. 

* Hoernle derives this form from Skt. -cojlyar and is supported in 
that view by Kellogg. I would, ho-wever, agree with Beames in deriv- 
ing this Eastern Hindi form of the -na infinitive direct from the 
ancient forms in lyut. A point to be marked is that this infinitive in 
-no has a peculiar usage {vide § 38, h and c) which the ialovm has 
not. Were it a descendent of -amyar form, it would be strange that 
a descendent of iavya could not be used in the same sense. 
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§ 63 The noun m -na hud sometimes m Sanpknt 
dahanah — one which hums i^aranah— Ved. Sana, one who 
doe?) os well is m the Pnhnls the sense of in agent This 
has been reprosentod m tlie Bnnuyan by tlio Koun of Agency 
m -«a (§ 40 a) The (6) and (c) forms go bat^ as su^eated 
by Beamc?, to the verbal noun lAas^pdlakah (Pkt ia/a3> 
lafo or tara) and tlie verbal noun plus -dharaLah (Pkt 
haraH > hdra) respectively 

Note.— S ttiAard c^uIAoildrala through tulhadnu* 


' 1 have not dealt ivnlh certain minor phonetic changes found 

here and there in the BSmSyan while dealing with the verb in 
Ben^ral above The fUtnayan donbtless needs a separate elaborate 
study of sound change. 



PHYSICAL THEORY OF SOUND AND ITS 
ORIGIN IN INDIAN THOUGHT.* 


UMESHA MISHRA, M.A., K5VYATTRTHA, 
Lectur&r in Sanskrit. 


oncgnf ^-Jii 5WRH^ n 


I. INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

In the history of philosophic^ as well as of common 
thought in India, as eveiywhere else, the theory of sound 
occupies a very important place. An attempt is being made 
here to trace its origin and discuss its natm*e. 

In India, however, the so-called ‘sound’ represents a 
particular phase of the wider problem of ‘ Qabda,’ of which it is, 
in common parlance, described as a synonym. We shall, there- 
fore, to make our discussion thorough and complete, take up also 
those aspects of the Qabda which, being occult and mystic, are 
not generally considered in popular works on philosophy. - 


n. THE ORIGIN OF QABDA OR NaDA. 

When by gradual fructification the Karman of all the living 
beings is exhausted, the Primordial Cause (Maya), wherein the 
c entire universe has dissolved itself, becomes ex- 
^ conscious Igvara. ’ This is known 
Nada ^ Universal Destruction (Pralaya). There the 

universe is not for ever lost (atyantikanivrtti), 
which only is possible, when every Jiva belonging to it has 
realised its self ; but it exists there potentially, that is, in the subtle 

® I owe much to my teachers— Dr. JhS and Pandit Gopinatha 
Kavii-aja, for this paper. 

’ (i) niiiewq i 

^151511 ?nr!V; II — Bhartrhari. 

(ii) F^cfe YoginIhrdayadIpikS, pp. 9 and 35 . The Princess of 
Wales Saraswatl-Bhavana Texts Series, Benares Ed, 
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form of gaku (Potencj) ‘ In coarse of time, due to the force 
of the Adrsta of the bemge. a kind of desire for creation is 
duced in Igvara, also known a 3 Ckva, when He manifests s 
Duplicate Shape, namely, the forma of Qiva and gakU t 

Supreme Energy),* after which the gakti vibratfis gent y an 
produces the Brndm* The Bmdu represents the equibbnum ot 
three factors,* namely, Bija, Nada and Bmdu, among w c 
Bija and Bmdu stand for its non-conscious (aat) and con- 
scioos (at) aspects, respectively ,* and Nada them combination ^ 

' rtf/eDurbaiacarjasCora oaUAnjusa p 173^9 ChowUi. 

* ^ TiiRt • 

m j[f»tcjrra ■ 

w%j fjmm » — KBtikhantja 

This IS also Vno^ a as Bis LilS stage 
' There is a difference here between the Tiew ot the Vy ^ 
oa as has been giTen abore and that of the Tantra represents 
the SSradStilaka. Here theTanlraholis that from C*kti, is prer 
doced and from l«ada, Bmdn IS produced This Bmdu is 8 ub-di« « 
into Qindn l^Sda and BijS'^oufe SSradStiLika, p 1 eerses * 
JirSoandssBd 

* The perfect of the Contmna >8 Pore Cit and the low^ 
hmit ol discreteness is the Bindu as a form of Supreme Energy 
Woodroffe 8 ‘Power as Matter p 187**"^ 

* That 18, the ,rlcidai>tp8 and not the (7ida*pa which i3 

selL In other words as it appears to roe, Bija stands here for Ca' ^ 
which 18 also corroborated by the Tantra vrde In/ra, Boot note 8. 
Bat then there is another difficulty Baladi Bhatta says m his Com 
on the Mafljusa— e w nm an^qjram p 174 

cannot be joBlified for M5>a after all here is nothing bnt gakti— Tuf 

Coni.^on the SSradatilaU p 9 Benares Ed 

(1) ** HTsssi i a ftw— 

Frap^caodra 


hi) Pffqee ynilii_Y^nihrdaya patala I Ter»a 12 

barasualj Bhavana Benares Ed 

“< Uie-thBK. MVd,v™oii 3 a»Ei™»‘»‘'“ 

,T“'" " “ «“>'» "■ 

amalcam conacionsnesa ilyo aa Caliti , and A’add a3 Hi® 
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For facility of reference a graphical representation of the order 
of creation, as already described, is given below : — 


Graphical Ro- 
preseatation of 
the Creation 


I^vai'a. 



1. PABA VAK. 

Thus we see that Nada is produced from the Bindu. It 
is mixed with consciousness which predominates there and is in- 
Characteristics articulate ; — this is known as Qabda-Braliman 
of Nada. (Eternal Verbum). It is the immediate cause 

(Upadana-karana) of the Universe,* according to the Vaiya- 
karanas; Rava and Ford, etc^ ai-e its synonyms. Though 
this Nada is all-pervading (Sarvagata), it is manifested 
only in the Mulddhdra — a mystical centre of spiritual 
energy supposed to be located at the base of the spinal 
column — ^by a peculiar type of rarefied air (Samsk^ta-Pavana) 


* (i) i 

g ^ — quoted in the MaQjusS, p. 175, 

Chowhh. Ed. 

(ii) iroi era — quoted by BSlaih Bhat^ in his Com. on 

MaSjusS, p. 177. 

-(iii) Doctrine of Pratibha in Indian Philosophy — by Pandit 
Gopmatha Kaviraja. Published in the Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Institute, p. 11, sec. 3. 

(iv) S5i 5j5^cTe4 i 

nfen epiai — VSkyapadlya of Bhartrhari, 1. 1. 

(v) i 

ravn — quoted by Pubyaraja in his 

Com. on Vakyapadlya, 1. 1. 

31 
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generated on lUe spot ‘ Tins mamfcsteil Nada is free tom 
all so-callcxl vibrations (nispanda ) and is known as aw 
(Transcendent) VaL It is lery subtle and is desenlrf 
by certain authorities as amenable to the hypersense of a 
Yogma m lUe state o£ Satnadla ' This is also knonn as the 
Supremo Kala (Parami KaUi) and remains as an impartial 
spectator o£ its oivn modiBcations — Pa5yanti, etc * In fact it 
IS only an undisturbed stale of consaousness (samarasyama 
panna praka^lm^matra) 


2 PAgYANTl VAK 

The Nada, in course of further manifestation, nses up to 
the na\cl and assumes a distinct character when it is known as 


Niiura aod It has I^vata as its ruling deity * 

It 18 an object of cognition through lianas w 
the state of deep ooncentration. It is described 
as undivided, free from succession, and eternal It docs not 
requite the instrumcntahty of any external object to bnng out 
its loner content It remams ever fresh and pure, and all the 
impunbes are from without as a matter of acadent upon it 
and are not essentially connected wUi its nature In the Tan 
tnc Literature, therefore, it is desenbed as repic&entmg the 
Sixteenth Kala of the Moon,* wluch is never affected by the 


• -quoted m Maujusff p 176 

ihf. Foenk P 175 Bol wo will see tliat ParS is above 

hTnorsDir. * f Ihoogh 80100 hold it amenable to the 

pyperseasB of the yogins— tmfe Inlra, r, 245 “ ** 

S’! 81 Ewm » 

« STrTi'r-":'5^-'^<‘e.mhrdaja. I. 36 
WatT^g P ho This Igvaia is identified with 

b? fWmSt 81^ 1 

• rrb!Tr.T'Tf'/~S«adauiaU 1 10 

moon which are ^ fifteen KalSs (digits) of the 

sometimes wamnv — somitimes vvaxlog and 

on iho contrarv \» wotld of fin* The Sixteenth KalS 

self InminonBvviUicEa. change It is the eternal, 

the play of cosmic terces—ihl^K^i spotless watcbing silently 

*VCB Which too aro its own emanations 
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mys of the sun, and remains always shining by its light 
Purosa or the Pure Self is the philosophical term usually assign- 
ed in technical litemture to this Immortal Kalaor the Pa^yanti 
Vak. It is also known as Daivi Vak,^ and is very subtle.* 
According to the Yoginihrdaya, Pa^yanti Vak is described 
to be at the stage of Will-power* and because of this the uni- 
verse which was in the form of Bija begins to be manifested. It 
is, therefore, known as Fdnid — that which vomits, that is, that 
which manifests the universe.^ Punyaraja has identified it with 
Pratibha and tlie Veda, in his commentaiy on the Vakya- 
padiya,* and there he clearly points out that this Pagyanti is 
the Prakrti — ^Primordial Cause — of the modifications in the 
form of words.® According to the Saradatilaka it is the modi- 
fication of the Bija aspect of the Unmanifested Bindu.* 

It is beyond any doubt the cause of the mental disposi- 
tions of persons, for discriminating between right and mung; 
but even then its nature remains unchanged, pm-e and above 
the sphere of empirical exigencies. In other words, it lends 

itseh to the ecstatic vision of the Yogins alone.® 

^ (i) 2 • 

2 ^ «— Com. on tlie VSky. 1. 144, 

(ii) — Bha’vabliuti’sTJttaracarita, 1 .1. 

quoted in the Com. on MafijusS by Baiaih Bhatta, p. 181. 

^ TOpSi «i 2 ^i fsiin — ^Yoginihrdaya, I. 38. 

Yoginihrdaya and Yogimhrdaya- 
dlpikS, 1. 37. J 

® Vide Com. on YSkyapadlya, I. 14. 

BfiTti ’TOrc^it^P^ — Ibid. 

’ 3wr_Saradatilaka, I. 10. 

Vide Baiaih Bhatta’s Com. on MaBjuss, p. 182^ ; and also 
PunyarSja’s Com. on Yskyapadlya, I. 144. 
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It 18 of an mfinito \anety according aa it ro^eaU itself 
without any rcfoonco to tlio cxistcnco of the external object , 
Varietf.of as it rcioala itself along with the object which 
p»9janti appears intermixal mill it, as it reveals itself 

together wiUi Uie particular object Iiaving bmiled connotabon, 
ngfiin, as it IS fonnlcss and as it is willi a form , the latter, t 
13 , which has form, la tliat m winch the hnowablo is magod , 
with which the knowablo is mixed, and which is common 
to both the Monng Pnnoplc and the Principle of Kest, 
and soon.* 


3 MADHYAMA VaK. 

^Vhen the same purified air rises up and reaches the heart, 
OnjiB of M» there is another mamfcotation of the Qabda— 
dh,.B,v 7Jk. Brahman.* known as Madhyama VSk. It w 
desenbed as an object of our intellectual cogmbon H our cars 
be closed, for mstanoe, a sound will be beard within as that of 
rumbling and so forth owing to tho forablo contact (abhigl^ta) 
Nitore ud ^lio luncr air Tho intiaorganic sound as 
IS quite distinct, though as a matter 
of course. It is not audible to others. It is the 
subtlest form of Pranava * jyes^a is anotlier synonym of 
this sounA* It has Hiranyagorbha as its presiding deity 
which IS lU own modiEcabon.* It is idenUGod with the ooa- 
saous aspect of tho Buprcme Power {Jnana-gakU) It is the 
support of the omverso and lU usage,’ So when tho umverse is 

. 3 «i ofilBticnRO, irfJria^raia ^ 

»j«a n ^ 

»Hja8Coin.oQVakjapadlya.I U4 
Vxde MaBju§a, pp 178.179 


^ j. — inat MaBju^s p 179 

lountoSj *“» “» MaBja?! p 1?3 ' 

^ Fid* Us^juga p 179 * 

, 10 

_ FideMaBju^a p 
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reduced to the unmanifest, it also dissolves itself into tlie. 
Bindu from which it oi-iginally sprang up/ 

The cardiac region is conceived as the . seat of 
Madhyama Vak. It has really no succession but it appears 
to possess it because of its close proximity to it It can be 
known through the instrumentality of Buddhi (intellect) only. 
It is also very subtle. Being pure and transparent it seems to 
take on any variation which the bio-motor power of the 
organism (Pi'ana-Vayu) induces within the system.’ 

These ai’e the three subtle forms of Vak. Out of these, we 
have seen above, Para is Ti-anscendent beyond time, while 
B63um6 of the Other two are Immanent in time. As such, 
Pai-a is above all predication in thought and 
language even of they ogins,’ while in Pagyanti, the yogins 
can in then.’ mystic experience realise the distinction as well as 
the unity between tire subject and the predicate of all judgments. 
Though the latter is equally eternal with Para, it differs from it, 
in being luminous as the very natee of it indicates,* The stage 
of Madhyama,® however, is not so subtle. They de- 
scribe it as Ct'Utigocard or audible, though to one’s ownself only. 


‘ ■n^JT'n i 

uRiawaii n 

li — ^Yoginlliirdaya, I. 38-39. 

® a ayai 

nfM’KRCsai — PunyarSja in hia Com. 

on Yakya, pp. 56-57. 

It is because of this we do not agi-ee with Dr. PrabbSta 
Chandra Ohakravarti who says “ the first three forms being com- 
prehensible only by the yogins.” Vide his translation of the 
MahSbhSsya, Foot-note 3, page 8. 

Fide ‘Doctrine of Pratibha’— QopInStha Kaviraja. 

It seems to be so called because out of the four varieties 
of Vak, Para is beyond time and hence is out of question ; 
while out of the remaining three Madhyama is the middle one'. 
It may be also due to the reason that it is the modification 
of Nada which comes between BIja and Bindu, 
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4 VAIKHAEL 


Now wc turn to the manifebtation of Vak, known aa 
Vaikhart When the Vayu, pas*ijng tlirough the Su^urma, 
Origin of reaches the cranium (Munlhan), as the way to 
Vaikbait q ^ ^netally closed for hck of intuitive 

knowledge, it turns back and 6nda a way out, through our 
moutL^ In the moulli tliere are \anou3 places, such as, larynx 
(kantha), palate^ tooth, ttc, whicli the air touches m passing and 
where it gives rise to ordmaiy sound called Vaikhart 

This 13 the sound wlncli we ordinary people use and hear 
Some *00 of opinion that only a portion of this Vak is used by 
. , , us while the remaining portion is beyond the 

Iiature tuid ’ i o- i“* 

of average usc.* According to the Danuiatiiasa, 
it has the Bmdu for its source, and out of tius 
(Vaikhari), Rudra manifests lum«eU. This accounts for its 
name Ra'^ri * It la at this stage that tlie Qabdi-Brahman haa 
its gross (Sthula) manifestation and, therefore, this has 
as its presidmg deity It arranges our mode of breatlung * 
Vaikhan stands for the Knya aspect (Knya-Qakti) of 
the Supreme Power It is the body of the universo in the 


Vaneties of fonn o! speech.* It appears m vanous lonu'^ 
v&ikhatf. such 03 "urticulatc (vjakta) , inarticulate 

(avyakta) , and so on.* 

' (0 Jp’ftwfri 

(ii) v™ ^ ^ j 

Nygy akoy a. Fool nolo ander Cabda p 789 Second Ed 
f \ «^-Rgvcda.I 22 164 45 , MaxMuUersEJ 

4.1 3 IJ— 17 Ajmer Ed 

on Vakj'a. l”l 44 L^ «’"’»’min«m't_PunyarSja’fl Coro 

0.1 I 40 

‘ (i) Dipika on Yogimbrdaya I 4 0 

IP iho eSrs^' wis«- 

tn) Fide Manjusj, p 179 ^ * 
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These are the four kinds of Vak.' Patanjali, the great 
commentator on Paniniya Sutras, is of opinion that the 
Qruti,’ that says , — ‘ thei’e are four kinds of 
words (padajatani) ; and these ai’e known to 
those Brahmanas only who are learned; of these, 
of three are very subtle and hence are not used by 
ordinary people who speak out the fourth only,’ 
means by ‘fom* kinds of words,’ Nama (nouns), Akhyata 
(Verbs), Upasaiga (PreBxes), and Nipatas ; each of which is 
sub-divided into Para, Pa5yantT, Madhyama and Vaikhari. 
Thus the three sub-divisions of each being very subtle 

I (i) tfa v ara 

‘to’ i gig nm nirr 

‘gvjpii* I lira !jgi gira fferar ‘TOti’ 

— Nyayakosa, Foot-note under Qibda, p. 789. 

(ii) grauRTguira uira ragatsjRt ^ • 

5^ §fni ggro — 5S'’eda, I. 22. 164. 45. 

(iii) Fid'S Qatapatha Brahmana, 4. 1. 3. 13—17. 

(iv) Fide Maliabhasya, p. 39 ; Nirnayas3gara, Pandit Shivadatta’s 
Ed. ; and also Kaiyyata’s Pradlpa, NSgega’s Uddyota and Shivadatta's 
Foot-notes on tbe above, pp. 39-40. 

(v) Vide NySyakoga, p. 789, Foot-note, Second Ed. 

Fide Suin'a, p. 247, Foot-note (ii). 

^ (i) The sense of this sub-division is brought out from the 
letter ‘ ca ’ of the Mah3bh3sya itself, is the opinion of my father 
MahSmahopadhyaya Jayadeva Migra, Benares, who was considered as 
an authority on Paniniya grammtu* 

Now as far as the Mahabhasya is concerned, the meaning of the 
Qurli is almost clear, when we take the letter ‘ ca ’ into consideration. 
But Kumarila Bhatta does not appear to take any notice of this 
explanation. He says, “if by four kinds of V3k we mean 
Nouns, Verbs, Prefixes and Nip3tas, then the secondhalf 
of the Qurti (Guh3 trini nihit3ni, turlyam vaco mannayS 
vadanti) seems to have no connection \vith the first half ; for 
human beings do use all the four kinds of words.” This criticism 
of Kam3rila app.urently shows that according to him, Patanjali did 
really mean by four kinds of Vak— Nouns; etc., only, and that 
the letter ‘ca’ has no significance. For (the sake of facility I 
quote heio the whole passage from KuAiSrila — gigigiiTOTeg. 
HvragaHJiigga qqmrggugrrati i n 

‘efra ggsqj i v^undHi 

— Tantra-V8rttika, pp. 214-215, Benare's Sfns. Series, Ed. 1903. 


Patafijah while 
explaining the 
Qrnti— ‘ Catvun, 
etc., ’ gives his 
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uo not used, vfhilo llio fourth only w spoken. ICaiyynJa aLo 
EUpporia Uio nbo\o vic^ * 

Wo ha^e seen tint Ihcftc divujJOQB of VuL are really ibe 
modificatjona of tho Eternal biipremo Power * As bucIi, all 


According to Komanb himself— * SjifWwjcp*’ means 
that by which \ Sk is known is of fonr kmds-~Prstyak*a. AnmnSna, 
Upam&na and ArlhSpatti Ibid. 

(li) To say that Ibrl and Pacjsnti, in acconlanco with the 
above eiplanatlon of the UahftbiiSsys* nro ntco sub-diTided Into Noan, 
etc., does notappcarqnite logical for It is very difflcnll to say tbit 
tbero can be any distinctioo possible belHCCD Ivonns, Verba, eta. 


oven in the PorS and Pa^yanti stages, althongb soma appeart 
to bold dUtincUon at ibe Pacyanh stage (i;* Com. on the SAraJS* 
t^ka, p U^n gj ) H bf^anse of this dilhcnltf 

thathSge5a,iabiaUddrota alao explains the Mababblfjr# in 
following manner \ sk is divided into Par# Pa?y»nl.. MsJbysaA 
tmd \aikhsrc of which the last is rotMllnded into Mean*. Verbs, eta. 
ThU Interpretation of Nige^a seems only to remove the JifB 
fily of making distinction between ^o^D8, Verbs, etc., at the Pari 
car^yani, stages bat IS not in the order m which perhaps the 

and k r the MabsbbJUya w anU to bare. 

aa OT dVide llababbS^ya. p 33 Kaiyjata and Mge9» 
tl,« « ^ Pandit Shivadalta e Ed 

(1.) o„ p 162”” 

lh.lollo^e£oro ^ b li™!." “T 

^J<I^ x.hich 1. loU^J d prodntM AridhenJn, 

by Pussmli, dUr -MhiU „ lien follow. TsI 

Vlmtl Bow Ihi. ™ , . . ““ ^dkeoJa is Uw Moon 

(of coarse Uus moon) wherein 11.™?°° is visible to os) and 

Bmdn is Arka (the s,| |,ui,^ combined and 

thus IS tho £oanUirotrt^-__,, J‘“‘i others are prodneed 
oat of Bmdn they aro,jja i hq moon) Sflrys 

and Agm— tide blradat,,. „„ -w- also a quolaUon from 

KomaMInUa, .,d. D? ' 10-U 
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the modifications possess Consciousness. * Leaving Para aside, 
we find the odier three — Pagyanti, Madhyama and Vaikhari, re- 
present Indu (the moon), Surya (the sun), and Agni (the fiie) 
respectively.* It appears that this also suggests the idea of 
Creation (Srsti), Protection (Sthiti — raksana) and Destruction.* 
This is in brief the process of creation of Sound. Out 
of these four, the fii'st three lead to mysticism and are more 
or less connected with Tantra and Yoga. Hence I leave that 
aspect of it and confine myself, in the present paper, to the 
nature and characteristics of the Vaikhari, with which we 
are closely concerned. Henceforward, insteiid of the term 
Vaikhari, sound or ^abda will be used. 


HI. NATURE OF PHYSICAL SOUND. 

By sound we mean that object (artha) of which the 
organ of apprehension is ear.* Before proceeding to discuss at 
Meaning o£ the length the nature of sound and all particulars 
term Qabda Connected with the problem, it is desirable in 
the outset for the purpose of clarily of understanding to find out 
the category under which it is usually put by the philosophers. 
The Upaskara explains the necessity of this, thus : we find 
Doubt about soundness and perceptibility by the ear existing 
in sound and because the difference is not 
observed both in homogeneous objects — the 
twenty-three attributes, and in the heterogeneous objects — 
substances and actions (Karmani),’^ hence the doubt about 
its classification. 


the classification 
of sound. 


‘ (i) Balam Bhatta’s 

Com. on ManjusS, p. 178“'^. 

(ii) Vide Com. on Yakya, 1. 144, p. 57 

SSradatilaka, I. 11. 

® Vide Dl^ika on Yoginihfdaya, I. 11-12. 

* g y aiQesika Sutra, II. 2. 21, Gnjarfitl Press Ed. 

^ ap^: ft; m 

IJpaakSra on Yai, Su., II. 2. 22, Quj'aiatl Press Ed, 
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(a) SoqqJ j» i At the \eiy ouUct, WO Start With the \tow 
^btt^&ocflU- of Uie MtaxluiikaLas of the libjtta School, as 
beajod^/X^i expounded m some of the N^aja-Voi^c^ila 
and MloiaiiiBii works, icconliog to whicli 
foUowS™ of TQ* ‘«und 13 asubatancc.' The follomng we 
arguments put forward m support of 
this new 

(o) Sound 13 a substance, as it is apprelicnded by the 
direct contact of tlio bcnsc-Ofgan, like a pot. There can be 
Anditofj orgui no question as to tlic possibihty of a sub Unca 

beingNir»Tjij»T» , * .... i 

Souud * ^ * “ "* • cognLsod by the auditor} -organ because 

Uie Manas which is admittedly an orga n is 

' (i) w fRi — Ud.a>auacary>a in hu \ySj-apar> 

CoddU.ili page 930‘^ — Icnl J>) Dr GaubS ^atha JliS 
(u) 5M-\jija|,u%ali. p 75*® NimayaaSbara Ed 
(ill) ra— MahSdewi Paodita m his NyBjasSra P 18** 

Reprint from th« Pandit 

PaB^? Tarkikarak?# pp n3' and 143’ Repnnt Irom the 

Q W 1 ^ KusamBfiJah Bodbini of tarodaraia. pp 75 7i>, 
Saraswati Bharana Test 

(n) n*>yayaMaaiar; p 225’ Vuianagram Ld 
ChowU Ed^* PfeharaoapaBcikft of galilonailu M^ra, p 145 **, 


Pidarthadipika of Kannda BLatta p 39 *^ 
oui ^JeaBhattaa Bhatta CoUraac. published m the PanJit. 
PP 20^"^nd°21 ^ *»■ CUowkhamba Beiurea Fd 1900 

p 9^> ®^"®*^***^-*h58PrabhB!faraSchooIor Purrallim5m=a, 


Ind^^Lma ^1921 P 53 Heritage ■ 

W 1"»‘« » Kanka- 

P 13, „U.ehsppp.rl 
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known to apprehend' a substance. The only condition neces- 
sary is that the sense-organ be Niravayava. ^ 

(h) Sound IS a (&) Sound is a substance is also proved on 
the^^ubstrato ground that it is a substi-atum of sound- 
fouduei^'^^dnir qualities hke perceptibility by the 

ness, etc’ ear, omnipresence,* niunber, velocity (Vega) 

etc.,* for a substance is that which is a substratum 
of qualities,* or to put it in the words of a Naiyayika— that 
which is not the substratum of the absolute non-existence of 
a quality.* We cannot say, the Mimarhsakas hold, that the 
presence of quality in sound is a case of mere 
. quaiftfesrsonnl imposition (aropa) ; for no apprehension of 
Sere ^mpMuton! qualities, which do not belong to sound, is 
possible by the auditory organ ; that is, quali- 
ties belonging to other substances will never be cognised by 
the organ of hearing. As a matter of fact, however, the 
qualities described above are, in fact, apprehended by the 
ear only. We cannot deny this fact, on the ground that iust 
as it is possible to have the perception of a piece of sweetmeat 
by one sense-organ — the eye, while its taste — a quality — by 
another sense-organ — the organ of taste, so the sound may 
be said to be cognised by the auditory organ, wliile its quali- 
ties by any other sense-organ ; for the Mrmaihsakas hold, if 
the auditory organ be destroyed, the above-mentioned qualities 


‘ NySyaHlavatl, p. 75 ; PadSrthadlpikS, p. 39 T5r- 
kikaraksS, p. PrakaranapancikS, p. 

Nyayarda-vati, p. 75 ; X5pask5i-a on Yai. Su., II. 2. 22. 

* Fide PadSithadlpikS, p. 39 That sound is all- 

pervading (Vibhu) is clear from the fact that a particular letter, 
which was heard at one place, can be uttered in another. 

* i5i5jtnqqag’inn%n^fH giqegqr — Vai Su., 1. 1. 15. 

“ ?sq’T — Udayan5c3ryya’s LaksanSvall, p, 3 ’ 

Eeprint from the Pandit, 
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Will nevtx be apprebcnclal t wlulo >0 the case of ihe instance 
<luotQd above; it xa possible to have the ta^te 
o?wan*x*w*not Gvca whea the oi^an of vision does not exist 
r^UMUo^ Tbej alao dl^provc the argument held by the 
XaiyajiLas that tlie qoaliUea of sound are ap- 
prehendol by recollection (Smrtj), on the ground that d the 
qualities of sound be apprehended by Starti, then tha 
tn/ereiice of the presence of colour m Qtron, because of taste 
as held by the Naijrayika?, \nll become a case of 
protyoi^z.' 


(c) Vallabhacar^a quotes the view of the Mlmamsahas 
(<•) So d sound 13 a substance also because of 

»ab«t»no« recogmtion (praljabhjjflanacca) * Thisfomi 
Uftn- ^ of recognition is supplied by Kaunda Bha^ » 

thtt3 Visnu utters ie very letter * ga* which. 

was uttered and the same letter, for instance, ‘ga,’ 

which woa uttered a watch before IS being uttered jusl now* 
(dj soaud u • (d) That sound is a subslanco is 

nwtatMe &i tt < . 

proved by the fact that it po6oft>aes 
Kannan. 

It fa not tha earber wnlere alone who have menPoMd 
tma view but even such a late wnteris Gaga Bhatta, aho^ 
Viyveyvara Bhatta, supports new m hi* 
»» X etiVisUiJo^^ ®hatt'i»Cint 5 aiaiii, where be enumerates Qabds 
, ®ue of the dravyas.* He adds there that 

^ g an eternal and all-pervading substance; the 
^ ^ 5 a*r»^o^a only and not the 

some iW* ^ *0 argument held by 

quaUtj, because it 13 apprehended by 

^ ^yayaiiiarsti p 7-X6-22 
' ^y*ralilaTat,,p,75»» 

^ PadarthadipiV* p j<jl 5-17 
' ^'ba-Cintanao, p 

^ ChowUwmba Ed 
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an external organ of sense, Gaga says that such a reasoning 
will letid to fallacies. Thus, if the above ground be accepted 
as valid to prove that sound is a quality, then it also can very 
well establish that air and the generality-coloui'ness (rupatva- 
samanya) are also qualities ; for they are apprehended by 
external organs of sense, namely, the tactual organ and the 
visual organ respectively.* Moreover, he further adds, that 
the absence of qualitativeness (gunatva) in sound is inferred 
by the perceptual knowledge (pratyaksa) characterised by 
the absence of qualitativeness belonging to a visible substance. 
That is, wherever there is the percepifon of an object which 
is not a quality of a visible substance, there is the 
absence of qualitativeness ; sound is known as such ; hence, 
it does not possess qualitativeness. In other words, it is 
not a quality.* 

A question can be raised here that there will be no 
Sathyoga relation possible as held above between sound, which 
is, as held by the Mimamsakas, an eternal and 
b^h souud ^aud all-pervading substance, which is proved by the 
po^^vad^ngl^theie Ill'll' sound is cognised everywhere, and 
hvity and^iieuce the auditory organ, which is limited Dik* and 
between the*^two all-pervading. Both sound and Dik 

being all-pervading cannot have conjunction; 
for there cannot be any activity in all-pervading substances to 
cause the conjunction required. Activity is the asamavayi- 
karana of conjunction and the presence of an asamavayi- 
karana, hold the Naiyayikas, is necessary to produce a 
positive effect (bhava-karya). To this the Mimamsakas 


* According to the NaiySyikas the same sense-organ which 
gives the direct perception of an object also gives the perception of 
the generality belonging to that object. Hence the visual organ which 
perceives the colour also perceives the geneiality-colourness (rupatva- 
sSmanya). 

* guTsirm^r^^Rif—Bhatta-Ointamani, p. 20. 

® Vide Infra, pages 268-269. 
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reply, that activity (Karman) js not a nece&sary piecondihon 
The Mrmamsa Conjunction, Jo the latter is known to 
mty "^u'^nora ^”>01 Conjunction produced bj conjunc- 

c □^"'d^tioVof (‘yUByogaja-samyoga) Again, by a valid 
coujnQctioa aud inference it is proved that there can be sach 

therefore there ^ m i 

will be coujuQo- a conjunction. Thus —Two all-pervading 

tioa betwceo the , , y . . . i 

two all perraj sub^tancGs (MbhuDl) Dicct together , as 

mg 8 Q » anocs tjjgfe nothing to creafo an obstacle between 
the two substances , hke a jar and the Aka^ * 

The Sllmamsakas point out that time^ space, Akaja, eta, 
being all-pervading, any product — bo it a suboUnec, or quahty, 
sonod cannot action— BDiy m a sea>e be dcocnbed as 

beaqaaiity residing m It, but this i-j hardly sufficient to 
justify sound’s being classed as a quahty * 
g^h e viadbra Tlicre IS the Sdiool of Madhva which also 
ih^ aoaaif u a holds that thc *irticulate form of sound 

80 Uaee (Vainatmaka-^abda) 18 a substanoe.* 

It may be mentioned hero that it is not the Mimainsakas 
wUtMM a^orl “ substance^ but 

Vaiyakaiaoas represented by Nage^a also 
the view The reason adduced by 
them 1. that ,t posseetes qnaliUcs, itz, loudness, dullness, etc, 
and consequently satisaes the defimUon of substanca- 


IV ARGUMEKTS AGAINST THE ABOVE VIEW 

stand'^'"’ “"<1 the Vaises, kuB fake that 

il^pro^ ntly agamst the anew held above. They 
; Bl..t,s.c,m.ms„, p 20'>«Cho»khEa 

NyayaauSjan n ><><1 5-to ,, 

Com on^vavaR.H,l^.w . ’ 'iiJanaKrani Ed iIanjQ*a a 

“•r^r 

PJI qaSd 

J*jayakoCd p 700 Foot-note 

TO, P 21R < - » 

l9l Second Ed NjS>alcoia Foot-note ondirfaWa 
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N y a y a-Va i- five of Opinion that sound cannot be a substince, 
tha^souuc? i's because it resides in one substance only, wliile 
M it^reMde3\'n a uve produced substiiuces (Ivaryadravyas) 

single anbsUnce. (Jq not subsist in a single substance.* 

As regards the inferences and arguments put forwai’d 
in support of sound being a substance, Vallabhacarya holds 
that they are untenable, beaiuse the grounds 
adduced are not hee from fallacies. Thus 
reg.irding the inference ‘ sound is a substance, 
because it is apprehended by the direct 
contact of the sense-organ,’ he suggests 
whether sound is appi*ehended by the method of Besidue, 
taking all the categories into consideration ; or by only denjnng 
its being a quality, taking only one of the categories into consi- 
deration. In the case of the first alternative, the answer is 
that it is the very instrument by which the Naiyayikas 
prove it a quality; and in the second, the Mimamsakas 
cannot deny the possibility of its being an action (Karman). 
Thus, the ground (hetu) — ‘ apprehended by the dhect percep- 
tion of the sense-organ ’ — as supplied above, is fallacious. 

Again, regarding the inference that ear can apprehend 
a substance, it is argued by the Naiyayikas in reply that it 
The auditory ctmuot do SO, if the substunce be eternal, as 
prSeu'd'*a°suE- Mlmamsakas. The reason is that 

stance. external organ of sense does not come 

in contact with eternal substances; like the ocular organ. 
This is a contradictory inference (Satpratipaksa) to that 
which has been given above in support of the view. It is 
further said that even if ear be able to cognise eternal substances, 
it can never have the apprehension of an all-pervading 
substance, because no contact is possible with the latter. 

As regards the evidence of Pratyabhijna (Recognition), 
it is said that so far as sound is concerned it is an impossibility, 

• WjEair^ut V,u. Su , II. 3. 23 ; NySyamafijarl, p. 


Sound cannot 
bo a substance 
on the alleged 
ground that it 
13 cognised by 
the direct per- 
ception of the 
sense organ. 
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for nobody fccla that tlio sound produced nt a later moment la 
p^trabh, , a a idenUcal vnlh tliat nhicli was produced at an 
caihec moment 

It boa been “^aid, by tlie MimaiUsaUiSi tint the qua i ea 
of sound ’ arc also cognised tlirougli the ear, as otherwiso tlm 
„ , omstenoo of colour matron cannot be proved 
through in/urcna To this the Naiyayikaa 
reply that it m really the recollection (Smrti) 
which gives nso to the idea of number, etc, be- 
longing to sound , for oven in an ordinary mferenco of fim from 
smobe it is seen that it la tho recoUc<^on of the genera bon 
(vyapti) which leada to tho conclusion. As to the case o 
infemng the prosenoo o( colour m citron on tho ground o i 
having taste, it is said by the Naiy 

connection of the senstwirgan with Uie citron be cut on, t e 
inference can bo catabhshed by recollection. Siniilerly» w en 
the connection of the qualities of sound with the sense*oipu is 
cut off, there will be no difficulty m apprehending the quahties 
of sound by means of recoUccUon * 

Gaiige 5 a Upadhylya refutes tho above view of t e 
MlmSmsatas, in the following way the quahhes of loudness, 
OiDgesa Upi etc, really belong to air and not to 

opfowu th»t the 80““d through whidi they are apprehended only. 

quahlica (c dirt, etc.) belonging 
etc- belong to iir to a mirror appear to belong to the face. If'* 
nottoBonud ^ ^ qucshoii Can be raised that loudness 

and dullness, etc., being tlie quahties of air cannot be apprehend- 
ed by the oigan of hearing wliidi is hmitod Ak55a. To this 
Iho answer 13 gi\en that the auditoiy organ never apprehends 
the quell tliese qualities, but WO know that the oigan of 
hendea *ouch, wbich 13 the mamfestcr of air, pervades 

t*Si) prese^°m entire body and as «uch it is also present 
ear-caTity auditory Organ It is duo to this 

‘ NvayalilSTati pp 75 75 
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Further Gan- 
geja Lolds that 
ereu the audi- 
tory organ can 
apprehend the 
qualities o£ air 
just aa the visual 
organ and Mauas 
apprehend the 
qualities of 
earth. 


of touch that the qualities of dullness, louduess, cte, belonging to 
air are cognised.' Rucidatui Upadhyaya suppUes uii instance 
here. He adds ‘just a.s the organ of touch, pro- 

P?“ts1he vie^; sent in tire eye-ball or the visual organ, gives 
ofGange?a. kuowledgc of smoke when the hittcr 

comes in contact with that sense-organ, aimihtrly, the organ 
of touch apprehends loudness, etc., belongiDg to air when the 
air comes in contact with that organ.’ ^ 

Again, a question comes in: if it is due to tlie organ 
of touch that dullness, loudness, eta, belonging to air are 
cognised, then, if the shin, tliat is, the 
touch sensation, present in the ear- cavity, 
be destroyed by leprosy, eta, there will bo 
no apprehension of these qualities. The 
answer is that then we can say that even the 
auditory organ itself can apprehend these 
qualities of air; for we see that the orgms of 
visual perception and lianas being non-earthly organs 
(aparthivendriya) can very well apprehend the qualities of the 
earth. Similar^, the organ of hearing, not being an airy organ, 
can very well cognise the qualities of ah’.* 

As regards the question of imposition, it is said that it 
is au obvious instance of imposition, just like the imposition 
The imposi- of ‘fair compleslon’ as expressed in the 
by judgment — am of fair complexion. Hence 

^ NafySyL ^ is dear that sound cannot be a substance, as 
' accepted by the Mlmamsahas,* 

But tlrere is another objection. It has been said above 
that sound is not a substance because it inheres in a single 

Cintamaiji, Qabda-Khanda. Published in the Pandit, Vol. VI 

Old Series, 1872. page 282, col. 2 . 

3 (^m. on the above. Published in the Pandit 

-A Qabda-Khan^a, Pandit Ed., p. 283, col 1* '• and 

Rucidatta’s Com. on the above • h .3 , cui. a , aun 

' -NyayalilSvatl, p. 78’, 

33 
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substance. Although this reason can disprove its being a sab- 
Obj e 0 1 1 o 0 stance, but it can very well, on the other liaad, 
wodJ aa be »a sound IS an acuon (karman) To 

utioa oa tae * i t » 

rMjdes>fl^«n give an answer that it 

gie»ab»uac# caonot be so, for all actions are objects of 

AMWMto the pcrceptionbytheorganofviaion while^iundis 
aboie objection pg,.gj pereeitcd by the e>& iloreoier, an 
action does not produce a simtlar action, while sound does 
produce a similar sound. Again, action is found to exist in 
substances having colour while K>und does not exist in such a 
substance.' 

Similarly, u nn bo proicd tliat sound cannot be either the 
Generabty (Samaoji), or the Inherence (Samaiaya), or the 
^and ^ ctanoi Vijesa * Fof ihcsO categories do not poascss 
OowriJuV ^or a gencralitj whdo sound does poas&s it. It 
A#T^eJa"<?th« cannot also bo included under the seventh 

Abh«T». category— Abhava—Kon-existenco, for «ound 

has a positive character 

Thus by the method of exhaustion sound is proved to bo a 

quality* Qalikanatha ilijn, a iUmainoaka, also supports the 


Mjcra— ^d says that which is pot" 
miAub— I B p ceived by a single sense-oigan is a quality > 

th&tscniad ii*i sound u coaoi'^d bv a single organ of seas^ 

f|n\1ity - 0^0 - 

>»oimd It B that 19, the auditory oigan , hence it is a quau* 
^>5«H gum jy colour, eta* It is not only an ordinary 
_quality b ut a speafic ong* 

2 24 p 

* oDVai,Ba II 2 24 

T^®“ PraLanuya, pp 275-276’ and 

Bibhoth^indica Ed and Bodhin. on tha above p. 75*^ 

() PraV,,,^ ..e 14-15 


277'. 


4 , . »-» xAi ana Bodmnt on the above p. 73 

/ ( Prakara^apaneika p 145 >4—15 

IvyayamnktaTal. pp 84"-85' Vindhe^van PrasM s Ed” 


oaiea. p log IS— ifi Vmdiiegvari PntsXd fl Ed 

(m) Bbiiaian!!Ib^ '^Wisa. 1 ;g<r ^« iw iw i w t 

^P®"«heda. vereea 90 and 91 
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The V ai y a- 
karanas hold 
sound as a quali- 
ty also 


We have seen above that the Vaiyakaranas 
hold sound as a substance, but as it 
inheres in the Aka§a — a substance, it is also 


a quality. * 

The question here is : if sound is a quality, it must have a 
substratum to inhere in, and that substratum can but be a sub- 
stance.* Now what that substance can be ? 
s^stratnra o'f As sound is a specific quality (Vi§esa-guna) it . 

cannot have Dik, Kala, and Manas as its 
substratum ; for these do not possess any specific quality ; and 
also because sound is cognised by the auditory 
organ, while no quality belonging to Dik, Kala 


Sound is not 
a specific quality 
o£ Dik, KTila, 

M a u a s and and Manas is apprehended by the organ of beai*' 


mg. 


Nor can it be the specific quality of the 
Atman, because sound is apprehended by an external sense- 
organ unlike the specific qualities of the Atman, just like colour 
which also is not a quality of the Atman ; and moreova*, sound 
can be known by another self, that is, it can be heard 
by more than one self ; it does not inhere in the Atman, 
nor is it ever cognised togetha with the Ego (ahamkara) 
as it is found in judgments expressed in forms like 
‘ I am happy,’ ‘ I am feeling pain,’ etc. ; for all the quahties 
of the Atman have a common substratum along with 
the Ego. 

Similarly, it is proved that it is not a quality of either 
earth, or water, or air or fire. The reasons are : It cannot be 
a specific quality like Touch (spar§a) for being 
eSth ^ eiihet of perceived (pratyaksatvat) ; it does not inherit the 
or air, qualities of its cause; it does not exist as long 

as its substratum exists ; and it is to be found 


' Vide Maaju§s, p. 218. 

* (0 NySyamulttavali, p. 85 Vindh. Ed. 

(ii) Indian Logic and Atomism — by Dr. Keith, pp. 229*230. 
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in places other than its substtatum.* Hence it is proyed 
by the metliod of exhaustion that sound is a specific 
quality of Akaja. 


V VARIOUS OTHER VIEWS ABOUT SOUND 
‘ Sound 18 a quality of Akaja. It la all-pervading and 
eternal, and it is liable to manifestation only * This vieiv 
IS held by an old ilimamsaka. According to this view, 
SooDduaniii air-wa\es set in motion by the 

impact move forward, until they reach the 
ooiy^wifMted tjmpanum and manifest the sound already 
— Jmniuiyiyik* tuhaisting in the Aka^ inclosed in the ear- 
<a\ntj * 

On the other hand, the Tantnc School bolds that 
the ultimate principle is God Qiva and os 
^abda-Brahman inheres m it, ^bda becomes 
a quaht) 

The Slmkhya along with the Vedantms 
hold that sound does not inhere m the 
but m earth, m water, m fire and also m air 
— - — — along witli and m the same manner as odour, 
10 AkS(a colour, fete, and is liable to manifestation 

only Vacaspati Jlijra explains it further He says according 
to this view, sound sub-i«ts in aJl such substances as the cow, 
W etc, being a modification of the earth and other elemental 
- ^ ^trnices, eac h of whom is the aggregate product of the subtle 
' (0 NySyamuktaTali pp 85-8B 

^ hi) I racaitapUda BhS9ya.p 58®~“ \ uianagram Sanskrit Sene* 

(ui) KandaUontheaboTe 

Kiraijaval, pp lOB-UQ 
, '’T*yaBha§ya,ii g 13 
‘ TStparyatika, „ tt 

* (i) NiSra ni,9. Viiunagram Senes EcL 


aoaud 11 « nml 
T r 

tno BekooL 


Tbe Stdikbia 
and the Ted'ta 
liu* hold thet 
lonnd 1* maoifetl. 
ed aod inhei'ei la 
«erth, water fire 
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elements produced out of the five Tanmatras; and also h^g 

a modificadon of Ahamkai-a, it is all-pervading ; so that when 
the sound happens to appear in a suitable place, it modifies 
the auditory organ that happens to he dose by and thus sound 


is apprehended.^ 

Tha-e is also another view attributed 
to the Samkhya that sound is of the nature 
of the three punas— Sattra, Kajas, and 
Tamas." 

There is another view held by the Svatantras that sound 
is produced in the drum, lute, etc., and as these are earthly 
objects, sound inheres in earth only.* Haghudeva Ifyayalan- 
The SvUantnis kara in his commentary on the Padartha- 
k'a qu Jity of Ae tattvankupana or Padarthakhandana, as it 
& generally called, by Raghunatha Qiromani, 

tha eartu only. mentions this dew as ‘ Pare tu ’ that is, ‘ others, 
on the other hand.’ There he says that according to them 
sound is the quality of the drum, eta, and it is also supported 
by the usual usage — sound is (produced) in the drum. In 
other words, the material cause of sound is the drum.* How 
a question arises : if the drum be the material cause, then its 
product — the sound of the drum — should continue to remain 
as long as the drum exists ; for the destruction of the drum 
is the cause of the destruction of the specific qualities of the 
drum. To this Ramabhadra Sarvahhauma, in his commentary 
-—the Padarthatattva-Viveeanaprakaga on the Padarthakhan- 
dana of Raghunatha Qiromani, says that this objection is not 
tenable; for the sound of the drum will he desti'oyed by 


’ Tatparyat'iks, pp. 307 '"^’^^-308 h 

* ploka Varthka, adhi. 6, verse 319, p. 811, Benares Ed. 

NySyamnktavali on Bhasa- 
pariccheda, verse 44, p, 370, Mylapore Ed. 
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counter-qualities wlucli dcatroy Uie other qualities of colour, etc, 
by heating proces>, and thus the difficulty is rcmoi ed * But there 
IS one thin g that can be said against the view If sound be a 
quality of the drum, then by the Sa^ixyukta-Samataya- 
rtlaUon, the sound should bo perceived by the organ of 
vision also 

Padmanabha Mi^ra goes a step further and says that if 
sound be the quality of conih-shcll, drum, eta, it will never 
be apprehended by tlic auditory organ The 
cnhci»m*°of the rtason for this is that the oigan of heanng 
apprehends the qualities of other substances 
by the relation of Saiiiyvkta Satnataya , 
and as the auditory organ has no conjunction with the conch- 
shell which IS at a distance from it and thus can have no 
Samjukta-Samavaya relation with sound , hence sound will 
not be cognised bj the organ of heanng * 

The Bauddhas, on the other hand, bold that sound is 
Th* Binddhi produced by disturbances m the basic e3&* 
newofiouod mental substances, it docs not subsist in any- 
thing, it is liable to production and destnif'tion.* 

There is another new held by the Arhatas — the Jains ■ 
The A r h a t ■ sound is a product of subtle sound-pwJ" 
l^i o t t b e galcu The sound when produced travels up 
to the ear-cavity and is thus cognised * 

The Vaiyakaninas are of opmon that the word or sound 
which 19 heard la the roanifestmon of different lett ers (Yaroas) 

' PadarUjataUTaviTecanapraMca, pp Reprint 

from the Pandit. 

^ Kirai)5Tal.IShfletani,p 129^“ Ssaraa^ aU-Bhavana, Benares 

* NySyabhliya, II 2 13 
(l) wptnnn 

etc.-l.jay^anjar. p 215^^*__217 Vim San Senes 
(n) Cloha VarUika adU G, Terse 319 p 811 
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whicli constitute the sound or the word. These letters are eternjd 
„ and have no succession. This eternal object is 
na view of the as Sphota. Although this Sphoto is one 

wlda.^ ^ and eternal, yet like the lower generalities of 
cowness, horseness, jarness, etc., it assumes various forms due to 
different upadhis (conditions) as in the Nada. This Nada h^ 
succession ; and if not then there will be a great confusion in 
deriving meaning from the sound i for instance, there will be no 
difference, if succession is not observed, between the words dina 
and nadh But it should be noted that this I?ada is not capable 
of bringing out any clear meaning. It is only helpful to 
lead 03 up to the Sphota which really has the ‘ meaning.’ 
This is also clear from the very meaning of the word 
Sphote — ‘from which a meaning comes out.’ There exists 
the relation of wipfr'er (abhivyafijaka) and tbe implied 
(abhivyanjya) between the Nada and the Sphota. The former 
is the implier while the latter is the implied- This Ultimate 
Principle is the Qabda-Brahman of the Vaiyakaranas wherein 
inheres the qualities. 

The various forms or sub-divisions of Sphota, due to different 
upadhis, referred to above, are : Varna-Sphote; Pada-Sphota; 


Varieties o f 
Sphota. 


Kunda’a view 
oa the varieties 
of Sphota. 


Samoa’s ■new- 
on the SphoU 


Vakya-Sphota.; Akbanda-Pada-S p h o t a ; 
Akhanda-Vak3^a-Sphoto ; Varna- Jati-Spho^ ; 
Pada-Jad-Sphota; and Vakya-Jad-Sphota. 
But the Vaiyakaranas do not accept the validity 
of these except that of the Vakya-Sphota.^ 
Jlagega Bhatta points out that the Sphota is 
the Hada-aspect of the Madhyama Vak.’ 


‘ ^'aiyakai'anabhSsaoa, cli. on Sphota-NirupaQa, p. 295, Benares 


’ (i) Manjuss, p. • 

1915 S Sciences of the Hindus by Dr. Seal, p. 153, para. 1, 

(iii) WTRSW 'i-'iui fw*i ^ 

jw. ww. — PradTpa. 
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, It mU not bo out of Fu>t “« “000“ to 
dJ Sy.Voi';: that tbo N-o.jay.to do not accept to Spto 
Spbo,. Theory thcorj of ihc Vo.yikaranas ‘ 

In the C:ukla-Yajuh-PraU^IJ.yi .t « said that M 
.dentinal mthau-, tliat i=, sonnd u tlie quality of ait “ , 

Soo.d„ ,deo.,- ■’uod.st.nc..onbnt,veeuaqual.tyanateq^ 

SSSM." fi«i. =»““<* “ bfto irttlthe 

«lkbya new pfoccss >s tliat by Ulfi 60 

peroon witlun himself the air manifests ^ 

in the form of ‘ka,’ etc.* j.ffinrent 

The process of sonna production is somewhat cime 
in the Sangitaratnakara. U is said tlicre when « 

. . desires to speal^ It moves tiie Man^^ 

m Its turn ulma the fire of the body 
that firo moves the mr. which romams m the 
^ Brahmagrantht* and it moves up 

manifests lUelf as sound m the navel, heart, laiyux, 
and mouth.’ Ihus according to the Sangitaratna 

‘ npasUnoaVdi 69., II 221 

* (i) a»tsni«(0|,bau Bb#gya) 

Yajah PrSUcSkbya 17 9 
Blil^ya on bStra 13 Ibid Benares £d 

(ii) «i»w I 

we «ui nwtrBn « 

wvs w-raftwi— panmiyaCiksa quoted m 
Com on tbo Takya in SlaBjS^ and in the Foot-note on 'b« 
Yajub PratisSkhya, I 8 

(m) nil «fhR«aa-_Vakya, I 108 ilaSjQ S, p IS* 

(it) Bwt wni^Hl'rafnTf < 

•ci^nT^Ki «it ^T* siwtTiW VBkya, I 109 

* WTT tOWeiTWllI TeJSTTwfiWT • 

wTirain uToAitf^ ytr — Tikya, I 110 

* CMnrakaUmaihas Com on the SangltaratuSkara, oh I 
Terse X, Anandagrama Ed 

* «im amnSi Hi wr ww i 

Tfimjfw, n SrafS wmia 
■TUftaSm, Tit«)(wiplT)WT>(i 

«oSin«-iTTh^finNift<«fi,_g4ng,tju,tnakiri. ch, I sec. 3 
Terse* 3-4 
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representing the Science of Music, sound is the manifestation 
of air. Paniniya-Qiksa also holds nearly the same new. ‘ 

Effort of Some again hold that I§vara by His Second 

vani makes vi- Will (Safibalpa) turns Himself into Eternal 

bratiOQ appear . — 

ia the form of Vacuum (chidra) and that becomes Akaca. In 
Sound - , . — 

that Aka9a by anotiier Effort of levai’a there 

appeal's, together ivith the velocity of aii*, a vibration in the 

form of sound.’ 

A similar idea is held by the Vedantins. They are of 

A similar view Brahman in the form of 

S Akaca a subtle air, otherwise known as 

sound m a foim Spm'ca-Tanmcitra, comes out. It possesses 
of subtle air , , . , , 

a quanty, through its cause, namely, sound and 

idso the touch sensation.’ 

Again, some identify sound with atoms. It is said that 
these sound-atoms,* because of their various capacities, possess 

Sound is ro producing vai'ious effects 

ducedby sound- by their multifarious combinations, and in- 

atoms. •' . .p 

herent potency being manifested by efforts, 
the sound-atoms collect togetlier and appear as sound in which 
form it appeal's before us; just as small pieces of clouds 
collecting together appear as cloud in the sky.’ 


^ Vide Siqjra, Foot-uote 2 (ii). This view has been criticised 
by QalikanStha in his PrakaranapancikS, p. 163"“, etc. 

’ (i) DurbalScarya’s Com. on ManjusS, p. 184 
(ii) Hftuu fli — Harivahiga, quoted by Dur- 

baiacSrya on ManjusS. p. 184. ^ ^ 

’ (i) DurbalScarya’s Com. on ManjusS, p. 184 , 

(ii) Vide MahabhSsya on Suti-a ^t<?anrq^^ and Pradipa 
thereon. 

* NSgeQa means by atom (^2) here the — Maftjus^ 

p. . 

’ (i) qiuiwara i 

emiirom: vRmmu' « 

ommu uqnufu u^r^ii. w — VSkyapadlya, I, 111-112, 
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On the other hnntl, <^ine in* of opinion that ooasciousnfiss 
(Jrlan'i)^ppe.^^!'l^<;onn(^ The process is thus explained themner 
Sound u tbe co»^*ousncs3 existujg m the fonn of subtle 

manifesution of Yiik. manifests itself as sound. It first appears 
conscionsncss 

T-s ilanas, wlucli, when heated tbeit^ enters mto 
the vital air {Prarui-Yajm) and then comes out Tliat ii^ the air 
becomes tlie support of the inner ficultj (antaljharanatalti'a) 
and when it is helped b} the inner fire, it appears a* sound. The 
Prana owing to tint heat modifies itself by means of various 
Qrutn, that is, dh\ ann, into so man) letters. Tlius ultimately 
concaousnesa appears, through this long process, as sound.' 

The other view is that the sound (dh\'am), which is m 
Sooad u ibe Constant motion like the air and which is not 
o^'thr*Uu“ ccgQised ever) where, because of its subtlcnesj^ 
«'SdhVam®'*^ manifests itself m the ear by the ranous 
cau«c3 of mamfestiUon.* 

Some read here (,./ MafijOsa) for and this reading 

iiM been commented qpou also by some hot the reading as quoted 
above seems to be far better 

V.,. C°®Pa«thi8withfiniv5t-invne etc I i* S«;jra,page 241, 
*oot note 1 (v) 

^ j ^ 




I “3-116 

(m) I 108 
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Again, sound, wliieh has as its seat the Prana and theBuddhi 
„ , , (Intellect), being manifested by the potencies of 

luanifestatiou of Prana and Buddhi, makes the meaning clear. It 

the potencies ' , , . « 

of Praija iiuci appears as non-eternal sound in various lorms 
Buddiu. variety of the manifesting places,* 

Anotlier view is that the entire universe, that Ls, the 
objects of the universe have for them support the sound. That 
is, it is tlie Cakti (energy) of the sound (where- 
in inheres the enthe universe in its subtlest 
form) which manifests itself and appears as 
different kinds of objects. Thus it comes to this : whatever is 
perceived is Vak; whatever is uttered is Yale ; the sound itself 
is the universe in its manifold appearance.'* 

Some are of opinion, specially the followers of the Navya 
School of Nyaya, that l5vara, instead of being an instrumental 
(uimitta) cause of sound, is the mateiial (Sama* 
vayi) cause. Here by Igvara they mean 
Pmamatman and not Jmtman,* for in the 
first place, there is no proof to say so ; even 

* ci^ ai9 ’I ip praqi ^ ogt sipireitii I 

uranPRi *31^7 %tir Ibid., I. 118, and vide also Punya 

raja’s Com. on it. 

’ (i) • 

HRRTcPnj nftnm— Vakya, I. 119. 

(ii) to— T ai. SamhiU, 6. 4. 7. 3, quoted in the Foot- 
note of the MahSbhasya, pp. 805-806, Bibliotheca Ed. 

(iii) snrtgiS' TOim urn aTrra i 

f^* R7g' —quoted by Punyai-aja 

in his Com. on TSkya, I. 119. 

3H53TgiiH?3IRI5lf^l i^; I 

3^ -ogwa—ibid., I. 121. and 130—133 along 

With. Punyaraja’s Com. 

(iv) untg ^ gggiR sii mg ^gveda, quoted in 

Ibid. 

(v) msg gggiRR iraRra; 1 

fli^ rig u 

. rr-i 3^2 -quoted in Pubyaraja’s Com. 

on Vakya, I. 121. 


Sound is ail 
attribute o f 
If vara, who la 
its material 
cause. 


Sound IS the 
primordial 
cause of the 
universe. 
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then i{ It be ui'god, then it can be tliat just as JlraUnan 
being the luateml cause of pleasure nnil pain, we say I am 
happy,’ etu, suoilarl), we woulil Ime to "ij * I possess tound. 
Again, hU plca.'ure, pain, desire, ttia, M)und aho will be 
apptchcnilcd by the instrumentality of tlit Manas lliat u to 
sa>, e\cn when die iat*ca\ity be destroyed, ‘'Ound will be 
licaid, but dll** seems to be igunst die ruihty They gueicn 
so Lir as to say dint the cir-canty h not difllrcnt from I^nra 
under a certain hmiLition.* This \icw makes sound one 


ol tho attnbutLs of I^iaru 

It can Ik su^csUnl that sound is i quslity of Dik » for, as 
supported hj Kumanla Bhaita and otlitrs, according to the 
sound u a V(xUk the mditory orgm m described to be a 
J'O" the orgm of hearm& as a 
i^jdouti 8 ed huiucd Dik, ipprchciids sound, which is its 
quaht\ DiU bung ilhper\adiog and eternal 
like tho AkS^a, there will be no dilfiadty in the production or 
maiufcataUon of sound anywhere.* 

This MOW lias Ixcn criiiusoil by Jayinia Bliatta. Ho 
hays dial it w a great belf*coDCUt to consider Dik as an car- 
Jijwiu u],»i «i>ity, 10(1 iDorcoiu-, the organs of ‘^.nse arc 
\u Suir” ^‘"S l)ro\ed matcnal (bliaubka) wlulc Till 
being in incorporeal hub'Lnncc (amurti), can 


‘ (0 
Pandit 


PadArthataUvanlruiia^a, dp 3—10 Repnnt from the 



(m) Nyayal^o^d p 8l3 


eh. on sound 

Jir. p ^6 Jayanu BluHa also m the Nyajamaa 


n '>fi ' n*” _radarlharatiiamaia« 

»> H^Pnnl from the Pinau 

Ibid p 20 ^ 7 ^^^”* P t' ' anti us"" elc- 
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never be an organ of sense. z\jid again, the Vedic Text which 
is the basis of this view, occurs in a different context and 
means quite a diffeient thing. Thus the Qruti says, “may the 
eye go to the Sun, the ear to the Dik, and the vital-air to the 
Antariksa. ” Here the vitd-ah*, although of the nature of 
ah’, is said to go to the Antariksa with which the vital-air is not 
connected. Therefore, even if it is said that the ear may go to 
the Dik, it cannot be said that the Dik is the ear-cavity. ^ 

These are tlie vai’ious views about sound. They have 
been criticised by different schools from then- own point 
of ^dew.* The prominent leaders of the views are : the 
Himaiiisakas, the Vaiyalamanas and the ]Sraiya}dkas. 

VI. THE ETERNITY AND NON-ETERNITY 
OF SOUND. 

Having chscussed the place of sound under the various 
categories according to the multifarious views, we now proceed 
to discuss another important aspect of it, that is, whether sound 
is eternal or non-eternal. 

As before the Mimainsakas of both the schools — Bhatta 
and Prabhakara — take a vei’}' prominent part here also. 
Qahkanatha Migra following Prabhakara’s view says, if soimd 
were destroyed just after its production, it would be impossible to 
deteimine die true natural connotation of the words, on 
the basis of the use of the experienced 
of opinfou that people ; but as a matter of fact we know the 
Tteuitycfbou^ud meaning of the words by marking their repeat- 
poSfbfe ^ ed use among the old people This fact would 

be inexplicable if we were to accept the non- 

etc.— Nyayamanjarl, p. 226^'^*^. 

’ Jayanta Bhatta summarises the vie-ws, he has criticised, in a 
fine couplet : > 

etc.— NySya- 

manjai'i, p. 217. 
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ttcrnal cliancttr o! sound For insiancc, cadi BmcUio 'void 

will appear a quite new onei 13 if it lias liecn utterca or 
llie lird Ume and nciir befon, and wlllstvo no ajiselto 
a man wlm w ignonlit of Iho incanini: of Uio word) , anu 
unlil tUo words afTonl my iDCaojng, they cannot r®* 
gardeil ts a means of right knowledge. Therefore^ if a mM 
wisUw to eatablisli the pnaiuQ)a of words, that i«, i ® 
thinks to carry on his usage by ha\nng words as a m^ns 
of right knowledge, tlie eternity of sound must bo accepted, as 
It bos to fulfil some purpose.* 

Further it is urged tliat it must be eternal, because its 
pronouncement la made for the sake of conseyrng certain 
idcuMiincTor thoughts to TOOthcr and this ^vllI be impossible 
sound were not eternal, for it would not 
iion^tcraai continue till thc hearer, for whom it js meant, 
understands th<- meaning* ik^n, thc above view is sup* 
siwuiia,,..!, .1 1*='*®’ ''f' '“"S cicrywliero anniltin- 

wonls'ftiao IQ*' wusncBS la Uie recognition of it by so manj 
port* tiio abofe IioarcTs For cimmplc, when the word cow 
13 uttered, many persons recognise tlio wonl 
nil! c Is jpphul to all cowa siinulloncousl} * Then agam it 
Absyuvo of i=> baid tliat bj the abscnco of numbuv sound 
*oo^d {Irjtt* pioted ctcnial, for czauiplc^ when the woid 

it* cicni»uiur ‘cow' IS iittCTcd cieht times, we say, 'the word 
iicter ® ' , , 

COW IS uttered eight times ’ but not eight wuros 
of the form cow are uttered’* Moreover, there is another 
i-cason to support the mgw Wo do not find any cause to 
■“ •*'“ 

soQoj Pijat IS, 03 tioon as we see a new cloth, we 


’ (i) PmkardrupaiiCTka ch IX, p Ibl * ” 

(ii) PnbhSkira School of Purra JlimSmsS p »8 
'tai»mni5-\SUVnamirdluniBha?ra I 1 18 Clio^^kh EU 
Ibid I 1 13 
■* Ibid I 1 20 
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feel assured that it will be destroyed because it has a colour and 
also because it, being produced by the conjunction of threads, 
Mill be destroj^ed as soon as that conjunction or the thread itself 
is desti-oyed/ Fhially, to put the seal upon 
suppOTts* i t° the e\ddence of sound’s eternity Cabara quotes 

eternity. ^ effect.* 

Besides these the Mimamsakas of the Pmbhakara School 
say that ‘ sound is eternal, because it inheres in the Aka^a 
Somemoiear- Only, just as the dimension of the Akaga’; 
vX^o£%ouud^s oi’ ‘because of the force of a Recognition 
mlSaaucfR'a- (Pratyabhijfia) in the form — it is the very 
bbsiara. letter ‘ga’ which was uttered by Rama yester- 

day, and is being uttered by Qyama to-day.’ There exists a 
perfect identity lietween the two sounds. On the other hand, 
the Bhatto School says, ‘ it is eternal, because it is a .substance 
which does not melt, or which has no touch, like the Atman.’ * 

It is not only that the Mimamsakas are in favour of the 
eternity of sound but the School of Vyakarana also supports it. 

It holds tliat letter’s are eternal, because they 
'Euutartyisam^ are clhvunya letters, like Sphota. Taittariya 
Saihhita also holds the same view. It says 
that there are two kinds of Qabda : One 
is a product which is used for our ordinary usages and the 
other is the fount of all such usages, devoid of succession 
and so on.* 

Then there remains the question — ^If the word is eternal, 
why is it not always present in our consciousness? The 
answer to this is: though the word is ever present, yet, in order 
that it may be cognised by us, it stands in need of a certain 


’ Ibid., 1. 1. 21, 

® Ibid., I. I. 23, The Qruti runs thus — 

(i) Ny3yalil3vati, p. 75 (ii) Ny3yasiddhiintamaniarl of 
JanaklnStha, quoted in the NyayakoQa, p. 792. 

Taittariya SaihhitS, 6. 4. 7. 3, quoted in the Foot-note of the 
ilahubhSsya, pp. 805-806, Bibliotheca Indica Ed. 
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auxihirj agencj that mamfesta it, or makes it cognisable, 
sound i» mini Of prcscnts it to our coosaousness.* This 
S*c^-Mim 4 o maaifcaU\e consists of the effort put 

laUiTiew fortli by tlie man who pronounces tho word 
The Naiylyikas n^ard tlua effort is tho Cause of the word, 
briDging it mto existence, but Prabliiikan regards itasn 
force or agency* that ser\cs to manifest to our perception 
the word th it is iltcady m ctislcncc. And as the>e efforts 
may be inanj , there need bo no mcongnuty in tlie ^ame word 
being pronounced and heard h> ncitral people, wherever the 
manifestive ugencj is pre&cnt, tlie word ivill be licard, d 
there ice many men putting forth in effort for pronounang 
aviord, it is oolj natural that there sliould bo maniffela* 
Uons of the nord in consciousness, tJiat it is the *aiDe 
word tliat 13 cognised in cacli of these utcs is proved 
by our direct cognition of all of thf>m as one and 
the same, ind this is another reason for r^arding «! 0 und 
as elemaL* 

From wliat we liavo said it is clear that tbero is not only 
ont sound hut manj But Uddjotabira lutroduces a quite 
Uddf ouwu B differeot Tiew held by the old Mimlni^kas.* 

Tiew that there Tlicj hold, saj s Uddyotakara, tint there i3 only 
sound and** ro* sounJ. To this Uddyotikiia rephca that 
ui tliat cahO e\ cry sound should be heanl by 


I VSya BhSaya II 2 32 — 34 . 

U) pil^a I 1 6 50 N't" 

■ayasagara Ed 

\ m ) Blia§ra, I I Sand 12 

hO rTi'pJfv* Mimanisa. p 59 

(m) W ''' 

nrfe Jaimimya Sutra and 

PP 203-209 cifiv-, ^iBove NyayamaSjAr’ 

'tySyasatra with t^o 6 th idhikaraua 

with the ComtnenS. ?L *5 " 2 13-34 Vaiflesika Sutra 

V>(U Tatparyapks. p'siO' 
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all persons. To this again ; the Mimiimsakas say, what we 
mean is tiiis— that ‘ we do not hold that every sound produces a 
number of other- sounds, but that there is only one sound and 
it.pervades over the entire Akaca, like its dimension : * and 
this sound is heard only when it i-^ manifested by the 
Conjunction and Disjunction, just as a jar, etc., placed in 
a room is apprehended, when manifested by the Conjunction 
of the lamp-light.’ This is also rejected by the Naiyayikaa 
on the gi-oimd that if it were so then every sound sliould be 
heal’d by all men. They go on saying that even if the 
Mirnamsakas mean that a single sound, pervading over the 
entire Aka§a, becomes manifested by Conjunction and thus 
bi-ings about the cognitions of the tiring (expressed by that 
sound) to the person possessing the auditory organ, 
there rvill be the same difficulty tlrat every sound thus 
manifested will bring about cognition to all persons having 
the organ of hearing. But this does not actually happen ; 
therefore, the arguments of the Mirnamsakas are merely 
fanciful.’ 

There are several views regarding the manifestation 
of sound. Some hold that ah’ is the manifester. That 
is, when ah’-cm’rent reaches the Akaga in the form of 
our ear-cavity, the sound, subsisting in it, becomes manifested 

Yiews about thereby becomes audible.’ Some, 

the manifesta- again, are of opinion that the manifester 

tion of sound* ^ -i • 

of sound is not an- or air-eurrents, but a 
p.u’tieular quality belonging to air called Ndda* The 
third view seems to be that sound is manifested by 


^ 'ratpai'yatika, p. 310’ ’ . 

* NySya-VSi-ttika, pp. 286 —287 The view that there is 

only one sound was also anticipated by Paclmanabha lliqva—vtde 
Kivapuvall-BhSsliara, p. 132^ 


’ l^ySya-Yarttika, p. 289 Benares Ed, 
* Ibid., p. 289 


35 
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the Coniunchon md DisjancUon of -ui ■ All the^e nem 
ha,e bBon cr.Ua=al by Uddjofibra and Vtopati Mijn. 

Accoidmg to the Naij 3yika, and others on the other lamd, 
Bound 19 non-eternal, Ijeeau-e it has i cause (adi) , because 
It 19 ippiJiendcd lliioiigU i sense organ, 

a^nmeauinfa and becauso it B ooncoii ed and spokcn of Us a 

product- Moreover.neflndthereisadifferenco 

of pioperty between sound and things ttat 
are eternal Tlie most obnous reason for 
this seems to be this— that sound is subject to destrucbon 
irbile eternal tlungs are not so Again, it caimot bo talcu 
to be eternal on the ground tliat it 13 not caused ut is 
mamCosted, for the maniEer-tation will entail i defect. The defw 
^ 7 lll anso tliat in each case an mt'in'iblo relation of the rcY 
and the revealed iviU lia\e to be nduiiUed m icspect of thin^* 
co-enstent and capable of being perceived by the same sei^ 
But the intinable rclationslup of the revcaler and tho 
13 nowlure observed of such thing's. If it bo not assum 
here, then it will follow that on the mamfestatioa of one letter, 
say, ‘Jfo’ all the letters wiU become manifest The rejounler 
tliat 'm im anablo lelation of tlio revealer ami the revealed 
IS in fact obscricd to obtain among the chxu'actenstic of 
being existent, the diaractensUc of being a man, and 
the diaractenstic of bang a Brohmana, wludi are aho co- 
extensive and are reieoled by their individual difference. 
Situation and origin, is invalid. For they lack m bdog 
co-extensive inasmuch as the extension of the characteristic 
of being a man, or of tho diaractcnstic of being a Brahmans, 
la not so la^e as that of the diaractcnstic of being existent 

I NjayaVartiika p 298 

ami TatparyatlkJ, p 312^“*^ Tizianagram 
’ ■^yayaSQtra,!! 2 13 

\ai Sal!nTfo™ **** ^ami3lal Sloha) on 
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Further it can be ai-gued that sound is a product, for in 
the case of it, we see that the effort is made to utter- a 
, sound." Again, sound is non-eternal because it 

Sound IS non- ° . i- ^ ^ 

eternal for an tjossesses transitoi’iness, for beyond a moment, 

effort IS made to ^ . i , -vr 

utter it. it is no loDget perceived. Moreover, we 

find that there is an uneontradicted usage in the form ‘ make a 

It is supported souud,’ ‘do not make a soimd (noise),’ etc. 
by au nucontra- making of sound shows that it is non- 

dictedusaffo— ° , . , . , i • , 

‘ make a somid.’ eternal like anythmg, which IS thus an object 

of making.^ Agaui, we see that a sound is simultaneously- 

heard in vai’ious places. This fact becomes impossible if there 
Also because it be Only One eternal sound. An eternal entity 
is heard smni- ■\vithout any Special characteristic (Vicesa) 

taueoublyiu j j 

many places cannot possess this sort of maniness ; while on 
the other hand, we find that a product can fiind place simulta- 
neously in many places.'* Lastly, we see that sound is non- 
ifcbaiuou-oici- eternal because by a multitude of utterers of 
akVpromi^by sound there is an augmentation of it. This- 

there au^- cannot be the case of manifestation, for in 
meutatiou of it. ]jg difference in the 

manifested thing, whether tliere be many manifesteis or a single 
manifester ; wliile it is clear here that every man out of a 
multitude produces only a pai-t of sound and thus the effort 
of the entii-e multitude makes one complete sound.* 

There are other proofs also to justify sound’s non-eternal 
character. The Naiyayikas go on saying that there is no 
It is so, as it proof to prove its eternity ; and moreover, it 
ot ^urXction possesses tlie qualities of production and des- 
aud distmctiou. truction, which are quite antagonistic to its 

(ii) Nyaya-Kusiimanjali-BodhinT, p. 65. Sai-asAvatl-Bhavana Text 
fcenes, Benares Ed. 

’ Jaiininiya Suti-a and Cabara Bbasya, I. 1. 6. 

Ibid., I. 1. 7. 

’ Ibid., 1. 1.8. 

" Ibid., I. 1. 9. 

Ibid., I. 1. 11. 
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being ctern.d Moao\cr, it li w u and llinl wlinJi lus i 
uiUiO cmiiol U. etinul ' 'fliw «« lanool ilenj» irg^o 
N llJuJ^k^s on the ground tlial it w not producwl but w only 
manifested b\ arlam iujmfi*‘Ur, for if it Im a m-imfolcr, 
nh> u!l UiL \ron]^ 'iru nut iii imfL-ituI at the same moment? 


For «•} know ilut i uiglo ivvualcT (abbujafljalai) mamfteU 
It a time ill sudi dungs wliieli ctH.xii>t md an) jxroaiablt 
b> tilt situt opg.iu of s.ns),j«'l t* »c •<« dial i jar, a cloth, 
a table, ctu which iro the objwti of jitrcipUon llirough the 
bamo H.n e-organ bctximc m mifi-leil whin brought litforc 
a light, uhich is tin *>mglc rcvcikr bo h llio ca.ic vntli llw 
words md letters. Vent ag^m, it can be isaid tint eounj, bang 
the bpc-cilie <iu.ilit) of Aka^-a winch h eicrjwben/ present, 
muel be found to apjKsir every where, wbentitr it w maiufesl«l 
in a placu* And moivovtr, the argument brought forward 
bj till) Mluiaiusakas is vitutcd vviili Uio fallacy of 5 oM*di'/ifAu 
iiw luiMriii (^jdbjabhavjv’advrtti, tint Hctu « 

2ua^j ihult btiown as fcuch which eivists where the Siilija 

WjW w.a^.cr -ihoilangto be provul-is ibs.nt) That 

«5und iMsH^sbcs die qualities of loudnusanJ 
dullnto, lUo shows Hull i{ cmiiot be e-lcmd, for ihoc inbertnt 
qiuiiuM ire of contrary eli meters md is sudi inU't liave 
ihQeTent bubstmtum * 


» 1 m support of the two views. We 

in mind that the ^lIma^llsaka 3 liavo to supiMit the 
Nux^„i, ‘“o«>tviUl problem of thiar plulo-ophy—t^'^ 
9f Me Tte/a, by proving the 
ttenuly of v.ouniL ITm reason is that if 
and tin V. i 1 "^**®“”<-^'roal,tIio\-Jidityo£Uiowonl 

I “ .1 ^ »u.cU.,ng mhau.1 m 

P«^aptono^’ llio (Iii,lniirtliyijiaru,tcroftlio 

0.- iL MtoolusaU, 

Ibid pp 312 313 
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.1 .oeacv in connection witli tlie composition 
deny any personal ^ facto, be no valiclity m tbe 

O' a. Yefe ttee .ecept tbe 15aiy-a- 

Veda Itself. ^Noi can tne . is created 

yika’s ^ew, by ^vlncb the ceno introduce, 

Ll fad by ‘eom-cDUons ™ ”8 ^ 

mfa use of, tbe words !ov tbe b . 

,be Naiyeyifa created „f 

=^5r:s=ii=i=i» 

t^UUe-reate=>tlN"aiyayika3-»yanacai7a-^^^ 

tbe Miummsakas. He says that when tve 
attr’/.i’s*; have proved that words are not rnmaeukte 
“'X ;t«y 'o 1 siif-sufflcient enlifies, we can regard the Veda 
UnjVctU, ‘ word of a reliable person, and hence 

anlnstamentof Eight Cognidon. Other-wise, « Veda 
were eternal, it would be open to tins suspicion that rt may 
not be reliable; as no one knows when and by whom it was 
moixranderl: and in ordinary usage, ;di sucb woi-ds as carmot 
have their source traced aic i“egarded as of doubuul 
veracity.' 


VIL OTHER GHiVBACTERISTICS OF SOUifD. 

'Hie utility of articulate sound consists geneinlly in 
couveying one’s ideas to others. Sometimes a visible and 

... ..... -- ‘.so l — 13 

‘ pd tV.i5)kil.HKi rftJiool o£ I’Cirva Miinamsap. .jo 

{%\) Dr. n«’s 'The Eternity o£ Sonna"— the Pandit, 

V-tl. I. Old SvrUi., P- 70 . 

.ayiitaJJwra 

*lu2fni 55:»!*[r4i swAis^VR-oMafiCT^T^uta » tact smvid’ii 

.HH3 a;iat«r.i!3jic)*,-^yaj-a-Vit'lUlci-Tatiwr5a-PariCatldb5. p. O.'iO 
5'«-, 3i;. Uu*. by Dr. JhU. Vid^' ako Pool Note o£ Dr. 

iL/,. Tjai-idai. n <d the Njaya P.ha'jv.s and VArtUba Vol. IL, p. 317. 
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immalmU, result (clrstapliah) B also fouDil to hsTO torn flu! 

ui.liii »i repetition ol certain sounds, namelj, mantes 

sound which helpk for in^taDco, in retaixhng too 

oirtulaUon of poison in case of snalo-bites, etc., and tbo inn- 
siUo result is said to follow from ctrlam tons (S^kalpaf. 
tins sort of tow IS mfalliblo md cffccDtc, if tlio !»!«; 
making the ton really possCisca Iug'‘“' spiritual powers. 
^ot only tills, but flic oltliodox opinion is tliat it a 
«ingl(, woiil 13 thorooglily undcr&lood *11111 uoirctlJj Uv » 1 

wiU fulfil all Uio Jcatito of aicpcftfOnknomDganduoJDgil. 

m tlub MorU aa i>cU oa m llio world hereafter * 


For the sake of ihoroughapprchcn-JonofUietliarattcnsU® 

of sound, wo ba\o summed them up here. Sound is h 

oi not only on flic spot wlicro it is P^“^ 
t h e vinous farther off It 13 bocauao of this Uiai 

CDmtctsnstics , mm1 

otwuud. appears i difference bclvrccn lar anu 

near sounds.* It does not extend over the whole of 
substratum nor does it exist after it lias reached the car ^ 
13 a (],uahly inherent m a substance having no hmitaUon. 
It IS to be ipprcUcnded by in external sense-organ. II! ** 
momentary in diaratier* Some are of opinion that it 
exists for two moments only* while others say 
remams for three moments. Sound is produced m that Aki ?3 
only where air is present * * The MimaUisakas suggest that it 
IS all-pervading.* * 


I ^ akyapaJiya, 1 140 ^ ^ ~ 

Consult Chavabhuti s Cttaracanla— 5 ^u?inn siv^ui , 

^ 1 jrfc *u. u«* «>«>iiTn Bwr wu iti* ^ » 

, lY^astaiMa Bha^ya, p 58 VimnagHun Sans. Senes W 
U) Kiranaval, p 138 \indhe^wari Prasad s Benares Ld 

.”jJ^P*^j:^tag»daBlja9yaandKandal. p 102 

’ Ibid p gg 1* 

^ Ibid p 278*’ 

ladarthddipika p 33 
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Although sound is ;i specific qaulity of Akaga, it lias some 
similarity with the category of Karman (action). Both of 
„ , ^ these exist in a single substance and have 

Siimlanty of , i i i , • 

Sound w i t b short duration. But as regards the latter, it is 
held that Karman exists for four moments 
and is destroyed in the fifth, while sound remains only for tioo 
moments and is destroyed in the third. But Kegava Migm is 
of opinion that sound, like Karman and Buddhi, exists for three 
moments.' 


SUB-DIVISIONS OF SOUND. 


Having thus discussed the nature of sound we now pro- 
ceed to point out its sub-divisions and vaiieties. Even here 
we find multifai-ious opinions. In the Vacaspatya we find an 
elaborate division of it which is as follows '. 

A 

Sound.’ 


(which has a conscious 
ami intelligent 
caxiso.) 


(which has no intelligent 
cause ; as the peal 
of thunder, etc.) 


(Natural ; as the inarticulate (Artificial) 

sound produced in laugh- I 

ing, weeping, etc.) I 


(Sound of 
musical 
instruments.) 


(Sound produced in singing 
the various lands of tunes, 
c.g., Nissda, Sadja, Rsabha, 
GSndhara, etc., where the 
different RSgas, e.g,, 
M3dhava, etc., are 
manifested.) ’ 


(In the form of 
letters produced 
by the contact 
of the particu- 
lar kind of air 
with the vocal 
organs.) 


2 p. 138^ Reprint fi’om the Pandit 1901 Ed. 

NySyakoga, pp. 788-789 ; Tarkasangi-aha Notes, edited by 
noa£« and Athaley, Bombay Sanskrit Series Ed., p. 171. 

NySyakoga, Eoot-note under Qruti, pages 817-818. 
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(with Dicaning) 


(uilhont meaning) 


tnnn'3 

(moans of right (\\hich does not lead to 
knowloilgo) \ahd oonclosions) 


(used for dally (aged for special ola 

u^e ) ntes ) i 


I } 

(ItgancUon (Prohibitory 
as One sUoald as " One 
perform should not 

daily steal. ’) 

Sandbya. ) 


itra ^ 

(An St 

explanatory 
remark ) 


Or this sTOwr may lie again sub-dmded a 


smiji 


cen} 

(The object of which 
is seen aa pot,) 


' >.yaya Sntra, I Iji 


object IS nnseen 
**3 Hell ) 
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B. 

Sound. 


(Inarticulate ; as the soiixid (Articulate ; as the vai'ions kinds of 
of drum, etc.) human languages, /. e., by which 



^UlcT 

Produced by contact 
or Conjunction; just 
M when a stick is 
krought in contact 
■with a di'um, their 
Conjunction p r o - 
duces an inarticu- 
late sound. Or by 
the Conjunction of 
the particular air 
'with the vocal-or- 
gans when their 
Conjunction pro- 
duces articulate 
sound. 


Produced by D i s - 
junction ; just as 
when a bamboo is 
divided into two 
parts a kind of inar- 
ticulate ‘ cata, cata ’ 
sound is produced 
out of the disjoin- 
ing of the two 
halves of the bam- 
boo piece. Or when 
a sound which is 
articulate is uttered 
by the opening (dis- 
joining) of the two 
lips. 


Produced by a sound ; 
just as we have in the 
case of the second or 
third or fonrth sound 
after which it is des- 
troyed. 


IX. PEODUCTION AXD PROPAGATION OF SOUND. 

We have seen above that sound is either articulate or 
inarticulate. According to this division, theie is difference in 
arhcofate production and propagation also. As for 

production the articulate sound the process is this — from 

the contact of the Manas with the Atman influenced b}' the 
remembrance of t he letter-sounds heard before, there arises a 

* NySya BhSsya, 1. 1.3., p. 10'*, Yiz. Sans. Series Ed, 

8G 
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debU'c to pronounco smiilir sound , tlicn follows tlie effort on 
the part of the man , and by the insUaimentahty of this effort 
(which serves as the instrumental cause) as effecting the con- 
tact of the Atman and Vayu (which contact serves as the 
asamavayi-karana), there is produced a certam ae^on or motion 
m the Vayu within tlie abdomen (Kausthya-Vaj u) , and tins 
air moving upwards strikes such sound-produong points m 
the body as the heart, tlie laiynx, the palate, etc. , then by the 
inatnimentahty of the contact of the Vayu with these points 
as effecting the contact of Aklja with the pomts (which serves 
as the asamavayi-karana) thcio is produced the articulate 
sound. 

As for the other, when the stick strikes the drum, llio 
force of the stroke effecting the contact of tlie drum and the 
Prodnctioa of AkS^a, the sound IS pioduced from this contact, 
loonV^m^M where the contact of the drum and the 
of CoaiuoetioQ Ak 29 a sencs is the asamavayi-kSrana, the 
drumstick-contact and the force of the stick <?ervo as the 
insUiimeatal cause.' 

Sound IS also produced by Disjunction (vibhaga),_a3 m 
the ‘•putting of bamboo joints and by the disjunction of Atafa 
and the bamboo Again it lo produced from 
jaactiou su'd sound itsolf, TIus 13 fuUv dcscnbed m the 

MnnJ lUelf •' 

process of the propagation of sound. 

Generally there are two views as regards the propagation 
of sound to our ears. They arc sometimes mutually confu-ed 
According to the Kandali, when a sound is produced by 
ProTOgiuoaof conjimctioDs and disjunctions in the afore&aul 
I'^ucr, there appears a regular senes of sound 
waves as it were , that is to say, just as nppl<5 
waicr pTcs nso to another npptc m immediate contact with 
and so on aud on, there appear a regular senes of nppIc-S 

v»li) Bhiisya along wilh the Kandali (and 
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in the same manner when one sound has been produced, it 
produces another sound in close contact witli itself, and so on 
and on a regular continuous series of sound-ripples are 
produced; this is known as the Vtdltaranga-Nydya, And 
when the Hne of ripples (Santana) reaches the em‘, the last 
unit of the series reacliing it, comes to be apprehended by 
the ear. ^ That is to say, neither the first, nor the middle 
sound is ever heard but always the last sound is heard.* 

According to ViQvanatha, the author of Nyayamukta- 
vali, and also according to its commentaiy the Prabha sound 
„ , is brought to our ear by the ivind. When 

Process of pro- ® n • ^ -i 

pagation of a sound is pvoduced in the drum, etc., it pro- 

sonnd on the an- . . , , .j.,, 

alogy of water- ceeds in all directions but more swiitly m 
the direction in wliich the wind is blowing, 
just lilte the waves which when produced proceed in aU the sides, 
hut more swifdy towards the wind-dkection. The process is 
also clearly given in the Vivrtti on the Vaigesika Sutras 
by Jayanarayana.* The first sound, produced by the 
Stick-drum contact, produces another single all-pervading 
(sarvadigavacchedena) sound, which again produces a similar 
third sound and so on and on till it reaches om' ear and is 
apprehended there. This is known as the production of sound 
like water-waves. 

On the other hand, the other theory is that when a sound 
is produced in the drum, etc., that first sound, in its turn, pro- 
duces ten such distinct sounds moving towards all the ten 
Propagatioa of directions ; and these ten sounds in them tiu-n 

anXgy°o£:Ka° pi'oduce another seiies of ten sounds and so 
damb-aiaments tympanum of 

our ears and are apprehended; just as the first Kadamba 
filament produces around it, that is, in all the sides, similar 
filaments, and those filaments again i n the very substi'atum, 

Kandali, p. 2S9, Vizianagram Sans. Series, Benares Ed 
* Tarkabhasa, p. 137 . 

' Vai. Su. VivrttT, 11. 2. 37. 
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ptota similir filamcnls m all the 

IS llio process oi produemg »ml prop 'S’ j ,gjj(ni3 pro- 

Kadamha-lmi M tlus theory uitoltes . , 

«s, ha rejects rt mfuour « the 

but uailyolokara rejects Iho former m h'our 

The Mereneo between Urn two J 

to the fonner only one and au*i^N o 
,s piodoced it ciety bme, '*le =<“ ^ 

the second theory leu clut.net sounds are pro 


Tlio difference 
between the 
two theories 


daced a ^ mloipnstation be correct, it is li™ ““‘J “ 

produced and is earned may -•^'*=■'“"“1: 

Ihoictoic, tint llio same sound apl^rs 
5o„oJ 11 til l,y ppoplo living on all Ibo =iaes 

pj^telo, l,rnill. etc, comes m tlio itsF 
these souod-iiics, the mr which «rws ib « 
stopped and dees not pioceod further Thus 
d o p g not produce iny more sound and consequently 


not heard nt a great di«tan(X * 

Now the quesUon is whal is the necessity oi Ihcso 
thconea? C^'dliara m bis Kind di supplies an answer to t ns* 
As matter ot fact, ho says, tiofiud thatlho ear 
t^a^lfi^eoric* — ^ho roociTcr of tho «oimd — does not go up 
^tio'i’oisonaj place where the sound is pioduced, nor does 

the sound produced m ono place go up to 
ear, as both of these, namely, the sound and the ear, arc immobile 
(nisknya), tlio ono becam>oit w Aka^a itsdf and tho other because 
it 1? 1 quabty , and unless there is a contact, no appixhcnsion ^ 
ix>s»ibla Nor could we caplam the pu-oepbon of «ound in any 
other manner, and in the csiso of wiica we actually find tint 
though tho first nppio is itself destroyed, it produces another m 


' NyiiyamukUvali and Ptabfail on Bids ipanccheJa, verse 
lti 6 Mylaporol'il 

PosiUio Sciences of Iho lIiuduB p 1^7 
' IwniliLiniJiasya. pp 27 28 
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close proximity to itself end so on and on producing a regular 
series of waves, it finally readies a distant point ; and 
from tliis analogy we assume a similar series of sound-waves. 

Nor would there be any regyessus ad infinitum in this 
case, as the sound-waves would continue only so fai’ as they 
could be carried by the air of the abdomen set in motion 
by the sound-producing effort. It is for tliis resison when 
a sound is produced ag.iinst the direction of the wind it is not 
heju’d veiy fai' ; the reason for tliis is that the air proceeding 
from the mouth is opposed and stopped by the contrary 
wind.^ 

A question cim be raised : what is the necessity of these 
two theoiies ? ViQvalrarman in his commentmy on the Tarka- 
Necc^'ity o E bhasii explains the point. He says — according 
^hotwothconea to the Vlcitaranga-Nyiiya it is not possible for 
piopa^a iQu ^ sound produced on a lower smlace, to travel 
up to a higher level, or to proceed in all the chrections so that 
a man standing on a higher surface or in other dkections, will 
never be able to hear the sound ; hence it is necessary to take 
the help of the other theory to explain such cases.* 

Now if tliis argument bo accepted, it can be said tliat 
there is no necessity for the water-wave theoiy; 
accep“ting° t h°o for Only by the help of the Kadambamu- 
la'thewy^ni^' kula-Nyaya it ivill be possible to explain 
the propagation of sovmd in all the directions. 

From what we have seen above, we understand that there 
is a necessary x elation between the heai’ing 
tiw air wiui of sound and the air. We Icnow that the 
SouqA Naiyayikas do not accept the \news set forth 

by some of the schools that soimd is the quality 

* (i) KandalT, p. 289. 

(li) Kirapavall-BIiSbkara, p. 130 • 

NySya-Pradlpa on Tarkabhass, p. 83 , Reprint from 

the Pandit, 1901. 
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of air or air il^elf,* but according to them it is the spcafic 
quality of Akaja wluch itself is motionless.* It appears, 
thel^fore, that if tliere be no air or air-wavcs to help 
the sound, it is impossible to hear any sound, because unlcaa 
there 13 tho object-sense-organ-contact, no pci'ceptual know- 
ledge (Pratjaksa) is possible, and further because the parti- 
cular sense-organ (e^r, the auditory organ) is Aprapyaknn— 
that 13, which does not go up to tho object. So has said 
Udayanacarya that as fir as the air is m conjunction with 
the Aka^ tlicro is produced sound and in 
he prodaecd m nowlicrc clsc , for othcrmsc, the perceptions 
ihcM^is u^air* 13 sound m tlio cast,’ ‘ there is sound 

in tlio wc»t, ’ etc, cannot be bad * This dearly 
«how3 that if a drum be struck or a bell bo rung m a 
place, from which air has been pumped out, no sound will 
bo hcird 


Wo ha\e seen aboie that Uio auditory oigao, unhko tho 
ocular organ, apprclicnds its objects m its own pheo and notui 
UfooM^ of ap- pl'^co where its object of knowledge is pro 
rd* 'ii'ccd.* Tho proccss involTcd m liC5inng.i3 
jayiUsk** ^tne la wc find m other kinds of direct 

, perceptions. In other words, when the sound 

18 roug t to tho ear by air-currcnts, then first of all it comca 
m intact mth the sense-organ— the auditory oigan, and then 
JIanas-tho inner sense-organ, 
1 8 turn, take-s the sensation to the Atman, wherem 


ftra-nT*' '^^“Ctoka-Varttila 

K>aya 

p i !;3 ^ hU PostUva Sciences of the HmdnS, 


quoted hy Dr Seal TaUvaTindn of Tacaspati Mifira 

' P 139"“® Benares I-d 


Bhaslcata 


P 130* 


rfi-6 
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consciousness inheves. imd tkut Mma-Manas-contect brings out 

the apprehension of sound. ' . n i 

But there is another vie^Y as to the apprehension of sound. 

Jayanta Bhatta says that there is almost a 
pSefsbu ac'- Bauddha view (Oakyaprayas) which holds that 

most°^aii^° the neither the sound goes to tlie ear, nor the 
BuddiuBts. of hearing by 

its peculiar capacity apprehends the sound. Jayanta criti- 
cises this view that if it were so, there is no ground why tlie 
T . , sound produced at a very great distance or that 

Jayanta s cn- ^ i i 

ticism of the which has good many obstacles in the way, is 
aho\e view. , . 

not heard. 

Here a question natoally arises : how are we to know the 
dhection from which sound proceeds? The answer is supplied 
by Uddyotakara and Yacaspati hligra. They 
hold diat sound proceeds from such sources 
as tlie diTim, the conch-shell, palate and the ■ 
hke. A certain definite part of tlie auditory 
organ lies towards that source. When the first 
sound produced happens to be produced in that part of the 
auditory organ, we infer that the sound has proceeded from a 
source located in a particular dhection. That is to say, when 
a sound-series, emanating from the drum kept in a particular 
direction, produces a sound in the auditory organ, a particular 
peculiarity of sound is apprehended. Through the help of 
this peculiar characteristic, it is inferred that the sound is 
coming from the source existing in a particular direction.® 

Some, on the other hand, are of opinion that we do not get 
Another view notion of direction as regards sounds ; and 

0^ dhectiou arise 

b^tte Haiyayi- only whcu the object horn which the sound 
proceeds is visible to the eye ; for, persons born 


Eaiyayiku’s 
view of know- 
ing the direc- 
tion from which 
sound pro- 
ceeds 


216 


13-15 


^ 'NyAyamanjarl, p. 

• ^tyaya-YsrlUka, pp. 291-292 ; and TStparyatlka, p. 
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blimllnNcno knowledge of direction either of the cast or of 
the west * Vacaspati Mt?n adds licro that such persoas can 
with gnat dihiCTilfy mike out the direction of sounds 
produced in their front, or behind their hick or on the two 
sides only * 

Hanng studied the origin of ‘sound ind its natoitv and the 
mode of its propigation, we now propo-jO to take up the ques- 
tion of its destruction. The process of destruc- 
pS^alo?Mand“ tioB ma> ho thus tlescnbctl It is said Uiat 
wficn a sound is produced, its production takes 
place m the first moment, it exists m the second 
and m the tlnrd it is dcstrojcd. The first sound is destroyed 
Aecordioj t o second on(^ tins again by the tlurd and 

loaoU«^^/or Tlio last souod (i.?, the sound which 

momenu reaches thc car) 00 destrojing tlie ono imnie- 
” ^ diately before it, destroys itself This is how 

Kc^ara Mi9ra has dealt with the question in lus Toikabhsaa * 
AccordiQB t o ICaunda Bhatta holds tliat sound exists 
^pd exuu moments only, for we do not hear it 

ody° after a moment The sound of the first moment 

*s destroyed by its own product — anotlier 
sound, which destroj s the first sound m the second moment 
after its (first sound’ll) pioduction Tlius alJ soils of sound exist 
for two momenta But as regards the Ia*t sound, some are of 
botue 0 n t h ®Pmion that it 13 destroyed by its own cause— 
other b»D<i, bold the prcccdiDg souDtl like the simile of Sunda 
jound exjsu lor *ind Upasunda , and hence it exists for one 
only moment only Tlie process of the deotruetion 

of the last sound and the sound previous to it 
> 3 H I « t ^r4 «!?;•» rmfi 

— Nyara-VarlUU, p 292^***° 

•nr«_Tatparjratit5, p 315*®^ 

* TarkabhSsz, p 13d 
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is so simultaneous that praeticall}' the last sound ma}^ be 
said to exist for a moment only. Some again hold that 
the last sound also exists for two moments and is des- 
troyed by the sound which destroys the immediately preceding 
sound. 

The Navyas, as pointed out by Kaunda Bhatta, however, 
hold that the destruction of the Nimitta, that is, the contact 
The view of '^th the air (Nimitta- Vayu-Sarhyoga) des- 
soMd^ e^X'fOT soimd. Thus the process is : first of 

four momeuts. ti^ere is the contact of the air, then follow 

the destruction of the pre%nous action and the production 
of the sound. Then in the first moment thei’e is the action 
(la’iya) ; in the second, separation from the previous space 
(purva-deQa--\dbhaga) ; in the third, the contact between tlie 
air and the sound is destroyed; and in the fourth, 
the sound itself is destroyed. Thus it is said, taking 
into consideration the destruction itself, sound exists for four 
moments. ^ 

A question is raised : if sound exists only for a few 
minutes, how is it possible to apprehend the meaning of a 
The process of sentence, the pronunciation of which implies 
t?rm^anin”of Huiuber of sound? To this the answer 

.-i senteuce. jg . "When a man hears a particulai' sound, a 

kind of disposition is produced in his Atman, which remains 
impressed dierein even when the sound is destroyed and no 
longer heard. When the second sound, which follows it, in 
immediate succession, is heard, the hearing implies the work- 
ing up of the disposition consequent upon the first hearing. 
This process is cai-ried on until the last sound is apprehended. 
From this it is evident that altliough each soimd stands by 
itself, and is in reality isolated from similar other sounds pre- 
ceding and succeeding it, the apprehension of meaning, wliieh 
involves a sort of sjmthesis or order in the sounds, is possible. 

' PadrirthadTpika, p. 39. . Reprint from the Pandit, 1900. 
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For the co-opcnuon of the pre\ious iltspo-jUons, wlucli 
nnd come upon the tlircshoW of perceptual knowledge of the 
hearing of the la^it ‘yjund, render* the meaning of the sentence 
possible.* 

P 5 — 

There ippears to be a view that there are only throe 
kinds of VSk*— Pa?yanti.‘ ^L^dh>anla/ and Vaikhari' 
These a anctiea are also dented bj some who hold tliat there 
1'^ truly sx>eaking, only one t\ell-knowa Vak called Vaikhari , 
while hladlijnma* is nothing but intellect which discloses the 
internal-feeling (aiitah-saflkalp i) and hence it cannot be 
called one of the tanctics of Vlk , as for Pa5>mll,' it ts only 
a '•ynonym for the NirtTkalpaLv)fi‘ina,' and i form of cogni- 
tion can never be called a VaL 


* Tarkabha« p 72 73 

’ Vtd4 Nrayanufljari, p 373**-** 

* «3 an Ibid., p 374 * 

* n jaam aa^raaaaar alamamfWJfWrrrfw «• wO— Ibii 
I a74»** 

( 1 ) la »aia«aawa»a aHaiaHwui^aava*'*^'**^ ® ® Ibid** 

> 373 **“** 

(u) It la so called because it is produced la the nmal flainatioa 
of tbe body and Uio sense organa (^^ftjaaam) a ftiwP* 

Alaokaralanstobha desenbes the four kinds of Vak thus — 

3?Taiwi Baa^Hn 

atarmawaa i 

aa5 Waa ayai- 

* FJ V ”'F~.-Ib.a lu„Ml 

Kk/c l^yayatiiaQjarl p 386 ' 

RraiRaa>ft,t,9,«, ^ 

fit a waraajal ar^ umm i 
ftaarawwfa mi r,fj 

’I wji fa a rParfrfl Snh n^i t. ik . 
Thefi^rt8taseoteogmbonm^^ara^alsei 



THE WORD SALAT AS USED IN 
THE KORAN 

BY 

M. NAIMUR-REHiVIAN 
M.A., M.R.A.S. 

(Arabic and Persian Department, 

University of Allahabad) 

The introduction of new and uncommon phraseologj'^ is 
the inevitable consequence of all inventions and introductions 
of new ideas and things. Such also was the case with the 
introduction of Islam in Arabia ; and it is an indisputable fact 
that with the advent of Islam — or better, the Koran — the Ai'abic 
vocabulary was veiy considerably enhanced and enlarged, and 
thus became far richer than it was before. To be more precise, 
for the introduction of the new dispensation it was found 
necessary to express a good many ideas that were totally new 
to the ear-s of the Arabs. And this could not be achieved but 
by the employment of equally new and unhear’d-of phraseology, 
which would have naturally sounded strange and astounding 
to their ears. The word Rahman is perhaps the finest example 
of such introductions, which puzzled the Irear’ers of the Arabian 
Prophet. The Koran records the interesting event of the 
Arabs questioning the new pr'eacher what Rahman was. 
Here is the exact verse : — 

S iLc^ iyitS * 161 ^ 

This led to a fiu’ther question : *1 and the 

nataral consequence was The Prophet defined 

Rahman thus: 
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Ub follovng 

(crealun-i of Al-Kalimun) i« capliajs 

tlian fifty other 'cr»c^ of «b.d. Him l_y I 

on the iw'ogmlioB iConm tot 

mean s\mpl> to ehow that tlicin a detailed cxpnna 

have neccealaleaa mpcatcl affirmation md a dcUulec) eap 

''™ bndi vrorda and plira^ admit of a fairly 
SAlATWone of Uielii ^ “f j ^,'‘'diat there has 
fresh clisco\ci> Bull cannot hdp n » andmju»ti«* 
been a constant disn-gaiel shonn (and I may 5, 

done) to a belter and moromtiecl ^ ‘ has 

Tlie matter im lies i Uoscr and "'““ " “. /iiio learned 
liithertoforo been acetnded to it. For, altlio s 
comuientatoru ol the Korin seem to have tner „i.ereicr 
come to a gooil and sonsihlo expl maUon ol ll^ '<or 
It oceum, yet they seem to haio gono tonfiiscd over 
and hate not been able to follow thur onn idui cltar'y 
come duta.tly to tlio point, they (and I duo say, J1 o 

undDuuoualy lljc word Saltt as Ijeing of pmo 

ongin There is, liowe\er, one >eixj wlicre all of them do, 
i moment, igreetlut the word doc® not form a part of the Ara to 
^ocahularj, but coine-i from the bieter-l mguagf^ Hebrew 
And that is bec-au-se tht> could not help doing *^o, as ll^t 
particular ^ trs>o (to hIikIi I will ha%e the occasion to refer 
later on) does not, cannot, admit of any other interpretation 
Below I quote all the aer«c» containing Uic word Said 
(with nil Its dtnntivefonuR) as. found in the succc»«»o order 
of the Koranic chapters — 

1 — II, 1, IX, 71 

U If, 4? 8i. no, IV, 77, 

X,6f) XXIV, 50, XXX, 30, 
LXXIU. 20 
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4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

a 


9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 


22, 


23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
27, 


\y^xXM>1y — ^n, 44, 153. 
iJwCOlyXo — ^n, 156. 

j*l3| y — ^n, 177 ; IX, 18. 

' n, 275; vn, 170; IX, 11 , 18; 

Xin, 20 ; XXXV, 18, 29; 
XLIT, 37. 

j^Olj5ij5l.*aJjvSL5ys^ — m, 38. 

— rV, 43. 

,T. . r— IV, 101. 

>lJLxx iyLa^Jla J 

SyLvsJ||^^ — IV, 101. 

S^-LcJll^-*«U j*AiiUisi ioU — IV, 102. 

I lols — ^I\ , 102. 

I -IV, 102. 

Ij^j.xIjIa 5 j 

s^jyi yu 151^— IV, 142. 

g^A.oJ|(ja*Ag J i^ — W, 162 . 

s^A.o))^l|vX»5 lo! — V, 6. 

— V, 12. 

5^-LaJl^jy**5j — ^V, 55 ; XXVn, 1. 

^V, 91. 

Sj-Loj 1 »■ A^.^~~*V, 10b« 

s^XioJ I — ^VI, ^0. 

^Jyails^JJ^^J_o^5lC|*ffJ — VI, 93. 

— VI, 166 . 

— Vlli, 2. 

'iihA 

p- UCe^ t 


-Vin, 36. 
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28 

20 

.^0 

M 

32 

33 
34. 
35 
30 

37 

38 

39 
10 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 
4a 
40 

50 

51 

52 

sa 

54. 

55 

oO 


99 

ul^Lsjb^l— XT, 87 
j4Jl^^,l=3^lfil,~XI, 114 
.^llj.i2il^ij.jJ|— XrV. 11 
i/.JII^^U.,~XIV, 37 
i^l|^,^tU>l-.,~XIV, 40 

U.^I:8fl8JifUSlft(~XVlI, rs. 

a3lU.,4S>i4y— XVII, 110 
i^L,tf,U,l,— XIX,37 
i^l, a«l XIX, 55 

lyeL^t ^,Al^-.*XIX 58 
XX, 15 


•ijJUJlj dJl»l ^1,— XX 132 
yyi.Vsjlj XXI, 75 , XXIV, 35 

il^l„4iJl,— XXU, 34 
— XXII, 41 

Vy* V'7 xxn, 40 

V'-^n,«.U— XXn, 78, Lvm, 13 

— xxirr, I 

uX., pi. 0,3 Ji'—XXIV, 41 
P^lHipU X3 , 0 .— XXSV, 67 
-UJlipI. 0.3 o.,— XXIV, 67 

tpUIlplIpl 

.U.,.llij.^Spl.J,^j| j. —XXIX, 45 

^1, i 
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57. 

58. a^AlaJ|y_j.*3|y 

59. 

60. jcciSiV.jc^ zJJti^l 

61. S^Xfi 

62. 

63. 1^j.KJDlj8yX.tal||UA.*A5|ols- 

64. 

65. ^^^.AJL^lJ(^^>^b|vJ|^yJli- 

66 . 

67. 


-XXXI, 17. 
-XXXm, 33. 
-xxxm, 42. 

— xxxni, 56. 


-xxxm, 56. 
-LXn, 9. 

-Lxn, 10. 

-LXX, 24. 
-LXXIV, 47. 

-LXXV, 31. 
-LXXXVII, 15. 


68. ^jgi-.ol6i ftUx: (g^ (54^1 — LXLVI, 10. 

69. — LXJjV ill, 5. 

70. 

^1. j 


This is an exhaustive list of all the contexts contai n i n g 
the word syJLo in its various forms. As fax as the external 
form of the word is concerned, even a cursory study of this 
list suggests the following issues : — 

1. Of the 114 Chapters ot the Koran, only 36 contain 
references to Salat. 

2. The majority of these chapters are Meccan in origin. 
In fact they are double the number of the Medinite chapters — 
24 Meccan as against 12 Medinite ones. 

3. (a) In its basic Noun form (Substantive, or Quasi- 
Infinitive, as Lane calls it) the word is written in two ways, 
viz., (i) S^JLfl with the long vowel a of the Lsim expressed in 
the form of a W4v (^ ), and (ii) as simple Alif (v-ili) in the 
form siLo, 


(6) The only plural form used is — the 

regular feminine plural, 
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4 for US (lon^afive fomi only U (i>4«5) hoan 
idoptetl, and the only (len\c«l foniis ii‘=cd are — 

(i) Pretcnte, Tl.inl Pcr^n, ilasaihiK Smsubr ^ 

(ii) Aonst, rhinl Pnson, Misciilma Singular ^ 

With Its PI t , 

(in) Iinptntne, Ma^aSing. J-a I'Uh iW PI 
(i\) Ncgatuc, Imp, Sing, 

(\) Noun Agent, XIasc,Pl 

5 Lcnaang aside the dcnvetl forms of the word (as 
ishown m 4 above) the pure Subsiminc form (Sy-bo) 

in connection wuh (he following aa-ertions and eommandments 
only 

- r La* - w;* - 

- - fiXP - EcUl -oy.211 - w^4ijJl - jl-Sl - a* 

j4.Jl - jOJi - J * ItXJl -• »L-J!Uh^^ 

It has alnead) been siid tiiat the word SaLtt is not of 
pui-e Arabic origin It is one of tho-re which constitute a 
suffiaently long list of foreign words emploj ed by the Koran 
to make the whole produce the e0ect and force of a 
language ” strong lad forable enough to express 

and bring home to the minds of tlio readers and hearers the 
real force of the ideas that arc so subtle, so scarcliing and so 
catholic, — ideas tliat embody the last message of God to His 
creatures, ideas that propose to aocouiplisli the eaUbbshmeot 
of a world-wade brotlicrhooO based on tlie be«t mutual under- 
standing and communion of acts and feelings of Uic son of man 
throughout tlie Icngtli and breadth of our planet It is clear 
it tho very outset that the woid was wholly foreign to the 
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AiRbs, as we do not find au}' use of it in any of the pre-Islamic 
utterances and productions. jEven the word “ Allah,” accept- 
ed on all hands to have been first invented and used by Islam, 
has been fondly thrust upon Ndbighah and some other poets 
by some students of the ancient Arabian poetry. But this 
word* could never be so conveniently disposed of. Further, as 
has aheady been pointed out, the word Saltit is written either 
with a small alif placed over the wdv or with only an alif 
after Idm in tire usual mode of Ai'abic writing. Even a 
hmiied glance over the pages of the Koran will show that the 
fir’st scribes of the Book were cai’eful enough to express the 
long vowel {alif) sound in all the foreign words with a small 
alif placed over the letter bear-ing that long vowel. Quite a 
long list may easily be drawn of the words admitted in this 
script. Foreign names are always so rmtten. y I - 

- - uUai are invariably 

written as 

and (^**1 . Among other words examples may be cited of 

( = etc. I do agree that a good many words of 

tire pure Arabic origin are also found written in this way. But 
that, I am convinced, is due to a feeling of facility in writing, 
and its apparent beauty — for compressed writing w\as regard- 
ed as particularly artistic and charTurng in the earlier periods 
of the growth and development of Arabic writing. This must 
have led the scribes to adopt this script in such cases. 
For, firstly, no principle seems to have guided them in 
tire adoption of this script in connection with the pmely 
Arabic words ; secondly, a comparison of the difterent editions 
of the Book^ — and particularly so when the editiorrs show a 

' Save one solitary verse from the poet which contains 

the word Bat 1 donbt this reading very much. I shall quote 

the verse hereafter. 

’ Salat. 


38 
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diflercnce m the loaility o£ publication {e.g^ India, Egypt* 
Persia, l\irk,e3, eta)-— shows *1 marked difierence m the 
treatment o£ the words in this mode of writing Bat then,' 
the other side is albO true^ nr, many of tlie foreign wonls 
have also been written in tlic ordmary Arabic way (with an 
utual all/) rius may be due, partly, to sheer n^ligence 
and oiersight, and partly, to the ignorance of the early senbes 
and of those responsible for the writing, or to carelessneos on 
the part of the later and more modem copyists for a 
comparison of the later copies of the Book with the old Mss. 
of it does certamly offer many more foreign words written 
m this “defective” mode of expressmg the long vowd 
At any rat^ this is an established fact that foreign words have 
been so treated, and there should be no difficulty m acceptms 
this as a proof of tho fbrugn ongm of the word Saldt 

In tins connection, particular attention should be drawn 
to — 


(i) the foreign names and Udxj wntten sa 

and and 

(ii) tlie words i'iy and written as 

These are instances of the words of foreign origin The 
e^r^sion of alif m terms of ^ m (i) and of . m (u) shows 
clearly that the ongmal forms of the words must (and does) 
contam the letters ^5 and y m the spelling of these words 
on^ally The three words m (ii) show that i.ho 13 not a 
rfitary e^mple of ouch „ori, used the Konm,anda 
rcrotenco to t^o Aiuoia.o nnd Clmldeaa lexicon bnngs out the 

feet that the ongmal Aiumoicfonnot these norde was b/j 

tac-mth .ho cxccphou. h„.4:Sa.X"h^: 
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(see above) and not Aramaic. Ibn Manzur, the leading lexi- 
cographer of Arabic, says: — 

* (^1 * qwL^I^jI JLS . cXskLMiO^ 

This suggestion of the second reading of the word as 
Sulot (viJ^Ao) is also significant. He goes on to say : — 
'o-ccXji aUjw (j.AjLv2Ji t:yl^-Lo 

(..jUciJl 5A.C1JI 

The author of Al-Qamus has : — 

b^Ao 2C.0I jAjJb jtAal uyijAoJl^’ 

The learned Eaghib Al-Isfah^ni writes : — 


* ol^.Ao ^m.jLiX)I AU • S A.>aJ I SOLaxI I ^jOyA ^ 

^\yO xJyJS' 

Likewise Abul-Baqa : — 

And again, explaining the letter miv in the word : — 


liJ| vsaaJLS s^Ao aiAoJlchol^* 

‘ ^\yiL} s,jASAj^ hiAli 5 A .0 : LgAjiSLo ^IxsjIj 

(^•’UixJljVwyA) LcUi)^ (Ao^l^l 

The author of obseiwes : — 

j^A»aj S^Ajo x«*^XJ| 


* Lisanul-Arab., Cairo, Vol. XIX, p. 198. 

’ Vol. II, p. 952. 

’ Al-Mufradat fi Gbaribil-Quran, p. 287. 

* Al-Kulliyyat, p. 396. 

° Ibid., p. 403. This also shows that this mode of writing (with 
wdv and not with alif) dates from the time of the third Caliph, 
‘Usman, and is, therefore, the earliest script. 

* He is c>r'***(*?“ (C. 1000). The — Ed. Teheran, p. 52. 
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This may suftico for tho Icncographera, Tbo ex^csists also 
agree on this point while cxplainmg tha verses — 

(а) c*<t. V (p^ and 

( б ) 

ZvmaWhshSri ^says on (6) — 

and tins is amplified b) a tndihon of the Prophet, nnioediately 
folloinng the abora statement, thus — 

aUjM 5ji-aJI^ {J-* 

and on veise (a) — 

ihtM (J-J* 3^ 

13^ UJUl 

Abu Jafar 'fusi, cxpUuung («) taya — 

and quotes the other readings — 

On (6) he has — 
and then goes on — 

»<Ut4Uaj_^ «a>ljlifll|^Aty«^l *isj(yX^^ SyJ^i 

UstXj^j 

S3L«iJl^^O ‘J-^ 

‘ Kor XXII 4L 
’ Kor IV, 43 

* iJyai^W^-(_sit_VoL I pp 291 92 

* IhwL.\ol 11, p 909 

* Tehcraa VoL II n lift 
Ibid p. 139 

' Tiie Majma— td TetiefM VoL I p 241 
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Suyiitf * explains both these verses likewise. 

The author of on (a) ; — 

,<iiJyX3 UjJj L^jLoI 

• Ol.»aJtj^A T j >yj Xjf 

and on (6) : — 

‘(i^LCw 5^X*aJli^jji3!il* 

m^-U»c3o!i> ..jaLsvJI^ yiSl^|^JAUaJljjJs^^*A3|^ 

JLS 

,j5a=» tkT»57* ^7" s^T.*aJ|jLeli| UiBiA=*| ; ^j.aaajuj S^-Lailthii 

• **^7^ S^-h<aJ 1^ 

^-}UJ||^Xffl^^ sUj^^U ‘t^l^AsJlIjLO J^3| 

l.^*.o!^ Xj^is<A» s^XiaJb 

The learnal also agrees ;vith al-Muhassin in both 

the places. So also the author of 

In commenting on (a) the great Tabail quotes the author- 
ities of (i) ,^*sio^,j.vjosJl (ii) jJlJ\(Ajx^).j3tX^^! (m) 
(fy) (y) ('*^*) 

7 Li*j(jol from tbou*- and ^J.w.:s^Jl (vii) ^ 5 **Jl from (Vi®l 7 j| and 
and (viii) from 

— and all of them agree that the sense of the word Saldt in 

‘ ^tWl—Ecl. Delhi, pp. 74. 93, 281. 

■ ^ 

’ He is c>l *'♦" known as (C. 911). In ,/tail 

— Ed. Teheran, p. 330. 

* Ibid., p. lOS. 

* d. 835. In his commentary entitled 

— Ed, Cairo, Vol. I, pp. 65, 

150. and Vol. II, p. 47. 

‘ By d. 986 — Ed. Lucknow, pp. 259 — 265. 

Tabai'I’s great work — Ed. Cairo, Vol. V, 

p. 59. 
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tlus Nursc IS Uiat of a iLisjid (moaque) "Wblo with reference 
to (6) he admits the onginal “ Hebrew ” form to be Saloti 
Sajs he — 

1 * 4 -^.#® 

E>ea the great pluloaOphcr-CK^iat, FaUiruddio al-Bizi, 
quotes and to explain Salit as 

"Masjid,* ind accepts tho onginal form being SaloUi.* So al-o 
do al-Su>uti,* al“Baj 2 a\ri,* al Shurbmi,* Sayyid Slumuddm, 
Fijxi,* Sidiq Hasan Klun* and a host of olhers. 

Tlie ^Vrabic lexicographers and exists luv(^ however, 
tned their Ixhst to find out m iVrabic ongin for the word. 
Faihng to find an) other dcn\ alive form except they have 

laboured in rain to piovo its connection wiUi ►iUs and 
To quote only a few of them ^VI lUghib aJ-L£aIiani derives 
it from •iLa and justifies it by ‘■aying — 

»oUdt»A.fj »— ju^ Jy 

ijajJiUJljlj 


■* Ib>J Tol WII p 114 


* (known as ^^t-Sn) by d. 60o 

— EO. Cairo Vol III p 23i 

’ Ibid \ol VI pp 187 185 

' iL>aiwUd:i^If-Ed Delhi pp 120 130 and alJalalayn- 
E<L Cairo p 74 and Cairo Vol II pp 165 

166 Tot IV p 364. 


• iA>Uiy,.I_Bd Bombay VoL I p I 93 Vol 11 p 45 

by Lnckno%y I 0 I 

p 300 Vol II p 553 


* o*ts'’e*V by Ed 

* r*«’le>*V~Ld. Lucknow p 414, 


Delhi pp, 75 295 


I 


• ^l;ir'*-U.^>Jl^-Ed. Bhopal Vol I P 56R Vol n „ 173 
'• The Mufradat p 287 P 
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Al-Zamaklishari explains it as : — 

s . a *,as>y ij-csIiuJ^X-aJl * 

w 

LgjiAiij J.A1X0 

^I^Lj jouiiBJ 

Abus-Su‘ud explains thus ; — 

\Yliile Abul-Baq^ explains A^| as:— 

All others follow in the same wake. In this connection 
it wiU be interesting to hear' al-Zabidi, who sums up the whole 
so nicely in his chai-ming style. Says he : — 

«Xxi .LffUxjo^ IS^ '-ilia.l sAtiaJl^* 

(J^dt ys^ pLcOJ)(I^ : t.cl^ .Uax^ &{LS aJyLc 

Uo ^5i 15^J* «Lo^ Lj^lx.c 

SOL^ S^..oJ|j od»; S .j5? 

.yLz3 .^U^!!iUvbJlcyUJX)l^>-c l^jj yoyjf^^ 

' The Kashshai— Ed. Calcutta, Yol. I, p. 22. 

by ^^tVTUi ^j«SL.«idyuJt^| 

tl. 982 (on the margin oE the Tafsir-i-Kabir) — Ed. Cairo, Yol. I, 
pp. 95, 66. 

* The Kulliyyat, p. 403. 

■‘ u"y'^’;®'j?-cr* by — Ed. 

!airo, Yol. X , p. 213. 

* Ibn Sidah in Al-Mukhassas, Yol. XIII, p. 85 ; and Ibn Manzur 
Q the Lisan, Yol. XIX, p. 198, also quotes this verse. 
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and then, after quoting iome leidiog Jenpographers oo vbe 
subjcctf bo fitUl doubts if tbe word c^n at all be foreigOi an 
remarks — 

«ljj tAiUi JJdJ iiuJUUjLO O^J 

iujuu ^ slU r' f> 

But be cannot set Uiu^elf free from tbe baualmg idea that 
the nrord is really of oon-Arabian ongm. He begins to explain 
the word wwiyLo to mean Jetnsb synagogues and gives^^e 
different readings of tbe word in the forms of - ia»ybj“ 

- HyjJ and but igrees that 

tbe soundest reading is only But tbe 

confusion and perplexity is still patent, when we bear bro® 
him further on — 

WlyXkl j 0^yX«dt,j^ 

wulfjjfj SfXia iwlyjiy iU^^" 

** JoL-JjUfl (5*^) i^so.*- lay*LM yiX,tf*^ 

15I oUsJi 

‘ ^5A^I IJ-* ^ t-P 

,yl^|«atuJl SiXfjx«*A* dty' 

This parbcular view of lus is JU'^tlrled by him b\ compar- 
ing It to yjijji and oy thus — 

uV* 

Tbst 10,. in Kvr > XXIZ, ■ll'"~^oai‘ \er8e (n) above) 

It tnli be etfll mera interesting to note tftat ereu Ihe irabic 
word Jfaorf !u» ,t« onsin anJ paalfci to ,aa 

■wWoh meant Uia place in which q,a deity waj worahippeJ ’ (Sea 

Eocycl ol Rel, and Elhica dM, Usma, (Aiamaan,) by J Macler ) 
Tin. alio aiplama «>e hum on lha Aim m Iha Ammo {ottn, which 
lha Amine sraomanans mgarf „ an ms^ruy-^„r hanng 
Bprnog Irom a«- it mngt hare been Mit^ynd 
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And again : — 

v_^6 IaiaXxi (i-o^ 

Jlxil ^^.Lo) ^ib^£^J (ji XA/! aulaA^I^ 

This is, in short, how they try to prove the Arabic 
extiRction of the word. Amcibilis insania ! 

We have now established the fact that the word comes from 
Aramaic, where it means “ a place of worship ” — and that this 
should be the primary meaning of the word in the Koran also, 
for, otherwise, whatever the learned Arabists of the old may say, 
the use of this pairicular word, borrowed from abroad, seems 
to be not only unwarranted but also against the laws of 
perspicuity of style. And I feel sure that no Arabic word — 
and they certainly had none of it — could have expressed 
tins idea so happily as the Aramaic word Selotst does. 

But this, I agi'ee, however, is not the only sense of the 
word as employed in the Koran. All writers unanimously 
assign to it the simplest sense of “ prayer ” (-aLc(>J|) as also 
the “pra 3 'ei\ for forgiveness ” (^La*jCA«i)|). This is illustrated 
by the Tradition : 

and is the implication in the Imperative form A*o in the verse 

(See AW. 30 and 31 in the list 

above) as also in the vv. 29, 58, 59 and 60. Abul-Baqd 
says: — 

xclAiiJ io 

and then sums up the tlifferent senses of the Avord in the 
Koran thus : — 

sAasJI 

’ The Knlliyyat, p. 403, 

* Ibid. 


39 
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iJ^Li |k4A44X^l B^J-ai4i5iy 

ijl ».Lci)Jlj 

lJj\^ 8yJLJHyyOb > 5y.4aJl^y, 
Hec\en goes to tho extent of hmiting the “icnsc of 
“prajer" onlj “for good” — 

IWglub 33 Still moro informative — 
li S^L^I Jjui t^lUS sJJl^iV.* } 

-md tliat the wonl is u>cd only for the “ bypoent® " 

(^^^UJl) — 

ul v 5 j)'‘HJ 5 ^l--r 07^1- 

J.i jJl 

\J* i5^ 

To sum up, then, liesides Uie “phee for prajer” Sal^t 
also means — 


(a) Prajer in general — and “ for good ” m particular 
(i) The established form of prajer 
M Mercy on nml foigneiiK^ ami pardon for God’s 
creatures. 


W) Magnification and blessing, for Iho ProplieL 
Granlid But the question ansos quite naturally, bow M 
distm^b between tUem in all Ibc rerses of tho Koran My 

ro:r-’ 'r ? tt ‘■^a 

.hitrb:.lrJ;H^ ■■ 

congregation.. ^ wo^qu^ a place for 

* IbiiL 

The Mofrauii p 287 
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Now taking Salat to mean a mosque, we tincl tliat of all 
the words attached to it the most important is that of 
which alone is the text of no less than twenty-four verses 

(^.v. supra). Ic is genei-ally held that tlie epithet 5^.oJ!SxlJ| 
simply means the “holding of the ritual pi-ayer.’’ But according 
to my thesis it must mesin the “ establishment of a mosque. ” 
The mosque is thus rendered, which doubtlessly it is, the most 
important institution for the Muslims. It is in fact a 
for them, i.e., “a strictly prescribed and regulated 

ordinance .” ‘ It is of pimunount importance to eveiy Muslim, 
and it is most strictly enjoined on every member of the com- 
munity that he should present lumsclf in the mosque (s^-LoJi) 

which is essentially an Assembly Hall, wheie the community 
is required to muster five times daily. This institution is so 
pre-eminent jmd important that “the whole of the Earth (except 
lavatories, gi’ave-yards and slaughter-houses) is a mosque and a 
pure ground”* for the Muslims to assemble at. The essence 
of Salat, thciefore, lies in its being an assembly, a united 
gathering of the gi-eiit brotherhood. The Prophet was never 
tiled of emphasising the necessity of a congregation. It must 
necessarily be a congi'egation (j*JiU=») — even though consist- 
ing of only tsvo persons — and must be led by a Leadei- ((*U0 
who presides over the assembly in its deliberations. They must 
be united as one soul, and this union gives them the strength 
of a “leaden wall.”* It hardly needs any reminder that (•15! 

is derived fi’om (•ts (to stand), and being transitive in sense 

must necessarily mean “establishment, institution.” Not only 
this ; the same root gives it the force of “ constancy, and con- 
tinuity ” as well, thus making it binding upon the believere to 

* See V. 15 in the list above. 

* The Prophet’s tradition. — See the Sahih of al Bukhari. Babus 

— Salat ; Bab 56 ; and Muslim, Bab ; also Tirmidhl on 

* Kor., LXI, 4. 
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keep con=lant]> in touch with the mosque. ZamaUbliari 
has — 

iziy» b| oiit* |a1 

oLeyisJl tjU* 

Zabidi expl ims (»UI \s — 


The use of fcjlJl wiUi S^Xo gires it j pre-cuimence 
over the remaining tliit^ "pillais of I&lam.”* And tins is 
because all of them natunlly flow out of the Salit. We have 
already veai that the Sil it is tlnttl> aud eosUiUallj a place for 
the congi'^Uon to meet ind dchbcralc on all and sundrj 
matters touching Uio community* To a Muslim the Saldi 
IS at once a national a&»cuibl> hall, a club, a university and a 
place for communal worship It is meant for the communit}, 
and all business conducted llicrem must bo communal flvan 
the ritual and htuigical prajers held are congregational and 
stnclly communal* It was umhI by the Prophet for all such 
purposes, aud hi» successors to Islamic state continued to 
‘ The KdshsLaf— LJ Cairo Vol I p 99 
’ Tajal Ania ^ol \ p 
* Zakat SaA^maad Ha^j 


Tills includes all tho pliases of life rthtioui, socul and 

IwhUcal It should not be forgoUen that c^e^} mdiridual ■Moslm 

lives anil wotks for Iho common, (r 1 moment ol Ins Iite u 
iWicaledto tUatsacroii canse alone and heneo the trnlU of the 

rllTf “ MU Pii-Poso “IJ- 

ovpr.s.ea.^h^yem. - 

usafoe’^hrmdlfs”.”"' '“'■"»1 ton" 

adopting tho comraiL fom'rf “u,*"" “ 

help mging hem that th, ntosl r„‘™ ”5'.” . 

inunal one to this eonnection attonfon of ’’’ * 

to tho discussion of later on «yJer i« Urawn 
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follow Ills example. ‘ Specitil services were held on certain 
occasions, the first place among these being occupied by the 
Friday Congi’egation.* This end was further seemed in the 

institution of the Feast-days ((j.:S*A.ix)l5^A.o) twfice a year. 

It is doubtlessly true that “ the community centred in and 
around the Salat in Medina in the Prophet’s time, and 
through it the transformation of the old Arab mind into the 
Muslim took place. The same phenomenon was afteiavai-ds 
repeated in the provinces of the caliphate. The Salat v;as 
certainly one of the most eliective formative elements in 
the communities.”* The ritual (of couise, congi-egational) 
prayers, in u’hich the congregation, lurayed in military order 
behind the leader ( (•'-<1 ) listens to his recital of the "Word of 
God, all the while closely following his commands and move- 
ments, establishes a perfect order among the community and 
drills it into a sound habit of quiet submission and perseverance. 
This is how the Muslim is tr-ained to “ seek help from Salat 
and Sabr” ( = patience, perseverance).'* Again, the 

practice of Zakiit and Sawm helps him to the same end. 

Of Zakut and Sawm the former is very frequently men- 
tioned along vith Salat. Next comes Sawm, and lastly the 
Hajj, which is a generM gathering of the Muslims of the Avorid 

’ Leoni Caotani. Annali deU’ Islam, I, 432 ; aud Becker, “Zur 
Gesch. dcs Isl. Kultur ” iu “Der Islam,” III, 394. Also see Futulinl- 
Buldan of Baladliuri — Ed. de Gooje, p. 229, and Ed. Dozy, 

p. 55 ; and Al-Faldu'i — Ed. Ahhvardt, p. 95. The practice, however, 
fell into disuse later on. Yet it is a fact of common knowledge 
that the mosques did, and even now do, serve the purpose of 
educational institutions all over the Islamic world. 

* The — see v. no. 62 in my list, — though specially 

meant to be held on Fridays, was called on any daj' whatever as 
necessity demanded. Apart from the time of the Prophet, examples 
of such congregations ai-e found during the times of and 

in the East and of the Almohades and others in the west. 

* Encycl. Islam, — Art. Salat, p. 103. 

* Kor., II, 44,153 (3 in my list). 
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at a central place designated in tlie Korm as 
the Central Jlo^quu* Acconling to my tbeais, then, 
^!a--jJlSjJ-.aJ| 13 the ccntnl nio*^iic and not the a?nlral pra>er 
as IS gentnilly !jthc\cd Xlic Ka'b-i is therefore, the most 
sacred of all the mo*^uca of the world, ind hence the particular 
commandment to “guaitl it/* w the — ’ 

^(^1^ hhiiU* 

whertas its neglect is severely CcH'nired.* But 4 >onie latitude 
13 grmteil to thoic on a perilous journey md to ‘•uch as may 
bo taking part in actad nUno vvirfiro. They me pernuUed 
to “cut short their ippc-irmoe at the Salat — 
fX*Xli y-U. 

\^jts' r** 

* MartoliouUi adaiita the military dwiphnary force of facial 
and ctUa lIusiuJ, H 223 271 and Mnslitu II ^ 

* Kor , It 236 (0 iti my list) f bav© aircaJj sbown how all th® 
wnt«rs agree m opIaiDiDit <•^ 1 ^ 08 m©sqnc3. This verso therefore 
ciiioius upon the ^IQshul3 to guard all their niosquca and particularly 
til© Central Mosqoc Ihc exegesrsta hod Uiemselees m a stranfco 
fix Mini© cxpJainmi, this verse and in their fond obstinacy to 

understand as prayers Ibcj- Lave natarollj gone to the absanl 

extent of assigning the term central to each mdividnal 

prajer will reference to the other four that are grouped around the 

ODo in tvvos oa each svJc They would hare saved themselves all 
pains if tbej had explained Salaw&t as mosciucs here too Further 
the particular mention of the Sal t an 1 its deagnation as 
iiQruediatel) after the word balawdt m the eaino rerse seems to bo 
unnecessary until as is the case here a special emphasis is requited 
to be laid on it Vlsoseo Kor VJ 52 TAJ// y /XX 32 sad 
tf LXX 2> 

Kor evil ^ (71 in my liat) Thisu the reason why 
13 inlerproted as applying to hypocnifs only for a true believer 
dare not entertain >«- for SaliSt Vlso sec Kor I\ 112 {\o 16) and 
IX ^4 Uso rj Xli jS wliere Iho kicked pro^cni is meolloned 
in terms of 
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At this juncture I may perhaps be asketl how I explain 
the ritual prayer and its form. As to the form I have already 
said it is meant only and exclusively for communal gathering 
in the Saliit. But, of com-se, the individual is not barred from 
adopting it for his individual purposes. Eegaixling the “prayer” 
I will simpl}' point out that the words 'o and >Uo ai’e used 

in the Koinn foi* it. And botli of these, it is patent, are not, 
cannot be, bound by any particular form. The fact that syl.o and 

o aie two ditterent things altogether can easil}' be gathered 
by a reference to v. 14 in mj' list, which runs thus : — 
loli |i3Li 

And again, in v. 21 (Kor., v. 91) we 1 read 

. i I , »)nC 

This shows that no particular postine is necessary for it, 
nor need it be couched in a loud tone, for He listens to His 
creatures’ call in whatever tone it be.* 

This theme need not detain us here, and I will refer the 
reader to the verses containing mention of and in 
the Koran. 

Before I conclude, I will say a word about the script of the 
word. We have ah-eady seen that the word Balitt is written in 
two different ways, viz., the correct way, with full alif, and the 
defective way, mth a small alif on the letter wdv. I repeat, 
that my belief is that the adoption of the defective script was 
intentional and was certainly meant to show that it was to be 
understood in the original sense of the word ; wheieas the 

’ While referring to this verse I may also point out in passing 
that this very is the reason for not permitting 

entrance into a mosgne in the v. for intoxication disturbs 

peace, and as peace is the dearest thing (after Allah and His Apostle) 
to a Muslim, no breach of it can be tolerated by him. 

* Kor., XVII, 110 (No. 38), and Kor., LXVII, 13. 
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correct Anbic form was meant to express tlic ‘«?condary (the 
new, Anbiin) senties thereof I mean the meining of prajer, 
pardon, etc. AVe do find lliwthfitrence of «cnpt in carefully 
irntten copies of the Book, and the confusion thereof la 
ascnbable to sheer carclcasnecs on llic part of tlie ‘^mbes. My 
contention, therefore, w tint thedeferti^e 6cnptma'>tbo adopted 
m all the pLiees where SaMt means a Afosque and the full 
ahf should bo wnlten where otlier senses arc nnpheiL Tins 
will help tho reader a gi-eit deal m coming to a better and 
truer underbtanding of tho Konn at least as £ir ^s the institu- 
tion of the SaltSt is concerned 



INFLUENCE OF TEMPERATURE ON 
METABOLISM AND THE PROBLEM 
OF ACCLIMATIZATION 

BY 

N. R. DEAR. 

It is well-known that the temperature of a warm-blouded 
animalis maintained at the normal even though the temperatures 
of the outside environments vary from zero and lower to 30° 
or 35°. In cold-blooded animals on the other hand the tem- 
perature of the body is only slightly higher than that of the 
environment at the time. The metabolism of such animals 
varies with the temperatures in such a manner that the re- 
spiratory exchange almost always rises with the increase in 
temperatme, but generally irregularl)’^ but to a very different 
degree in different animals. The frog in the mud during the 
winter at a temperature of 4° has quite a different metabolism 
from that which he enjoys during the summer sunshine as it 
sits on the river bank and snaps at passing flies. 

Rohrig and Zuntz' first showed that a curarized warm- 
blooded animal at ordinary room temperatures lost the power 
of maintaining its body temperature and the intensity of me- 
tabolism decreased accordingly. Curare prevents the transmis- 
sion of motor impulses to voluntary muscles. Krogh’ states 
that the curve of oxygen absorption as influenced by body 

’ Pfluger’s Arcliiv, IV, 57 (1871). 

“ Internat. Zeitsche-f. Physik-ch*^m. Biologic, I, 492 (1914). 
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tempcraturd is the ‘<arao in the iiieothctizeil frog and as la 
the curanzed dog In warm-blooded animals the temperature 
i 3 maintained it a coontant lo\i.l independent of the dituatic 

condition and fliH level js a iavoutnble one for the adiwty Q 

nerve and musclu It would indeeit be inconvenient were tv® 
active life of a man dependent upon the temperatnre of t e 
environment. Ihe e'^sontid metlmniMu for the rvgnlatioao 
body temperature h norrous 

In warm-bIoi>deiI animals a f dl m the surrounding teui 
peratuiea regulaily causes not a decrease but an increase m 
the respiratory exchange, thanks to the mochanism of chemv 
heat regulation The rao't elaboiatc stud> of the cbemi 
heat regulation lias been made by KQbntr’ who obtained the 
following results m die cise of a guinea-pig 


Tempeulure cf \ir 


CO. per kb anJ Hem 
Gr 


0’ 

11 “ 

21 “ 

26 “ 

30 “ 

35 “ 

40 * 


291 

215 

177 

131 

1-32 

127 

145 


At 35“ the regulatiou bnaks down and die respiratory e*“ 
change n<^ \nth increase m temperature of die body as seen m 
die last expenment of the above senes 

In a foregoing paper* we Lave shown that under standard 
cxmaiuons where the effect of nenous iniluenee is excluded 
mcTfedse lu temperature causes greater metabolism m both 
wwm ^nd co ld-blo odal am mal« 

1 n .. t Gesetze dc9 Luergieverbranclis bci der kniihrnnB (1902) 
loiipzlb nml V\ eui 

Otar IVew-K Atad Wetenscli Amstenlaui 5 ^. 44 ( 1920 ) 
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After studying a considerable range of animals, Eiibner 
has found that all animals transform nearly the same total 
amount of energy per Kilogi'am of body weight in the whole 
period from the birth to the natural death. The mean value 
of the constant Rhbner finds to be 1,91,600 calories, the values 
for different species ranging from 1,41,091 to 2,65,500 calories. 
Small animals with an intensive metabolism live a relatively 
short time ; large animals witli more sluggish metabolism live 
a longer time. Riibner’s view is that a definite sum of living 
action or energy transformation determines the physiological 
end of life. It is Riibner’s law that the metabolism is pro- 
portional to the superficial area of an animal. 

Erwin Voit^ has calculated the following general table 
showing the heat production in resting animals of various 
sizes at medium temperatures of the environment : — 


1 

> 

j Weight in 

1 Kg. 

j Calories produced 

, per Kilo 

1 per Sq. M. 

1 Surface 

1 

! 

Horae i 

441 i 

ir3 

1 

948 

Pig- 1 

128 ! 

1 19-1 

, 1078 

Man 1 

68'3 

32-1 

' 1042 

Dog 1 

15-2 

51-5 

i 1039 

Rabbit . j 

2*3 

75-1 

' 776 

Goose' 

35 

667 

969 

Fowl 

20 

71-0 

943 

Mouse 

i '018 

212-0 i 

1188 

Rabbit (without ears) ! 

1 2-3 

75-1 1 

917 


The above table supports the generalisation of Riibner. 
Voit shows that the metabolisni of the pigeon may be 
doubled after removing its feathers. From the experiments of 
Riibner it appears that the presence of adipose tissue acts in 
the same way as does a warm fur to extend the range of the 


‘ Zeit £ui> Biologie, 41 , 120 (1907). 
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physical regulation and to delay tho onaCt of chemical 
r^ulation of body temperature. That the range of pliye^ 
regulation of temperature of a sniiU dog was due to ha loi^ 
hair 18 bhowQ by the change in Uis ujetabolism after shaving 
him Rubner shows this m tho following table 


1 

Calories per Kilo 


Temperatore 

1 

Normal coat of boir 

Shaved 

20* 1 

559 

S'* 3 


54 2 


30* 

G2 

520 


It IS clearl) seen that (lus dog lost its power of physical 
regulation between 20* and 30* As soon as he lo this 
coienog of hair his meubohsm became like that of a gninea 
pig increasing with a reduction of temperature from SO 
downwirds, ao tUustration of chemical regulation. 

To determine the inHueore of the protective la}er of fat 
Kuhaer investigated the influence of temperature on the meta 
boh m o! 3 fa. ting short haired dog at a time when he was 
emaciated md compare>i it with the fasting metabohsm after 
the same log had been fattened. 


Dog (tbin) 


14 4 

206 


Same dog (fat) 


Cal per Kilo 

Teoiperatare 

Cal per Kilo 

I’l ^ 

73 

1205 


153 

bJO 



67 0 

62 0 

310 

64 5 


above tint the metabolism of the 
e same at a low temperature m both cases but that 
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the minimum metabolism wns almost reached at a temperature 
of 22° when the dog had a protective covering of fat which 
was not the case when he was thin. 

The physical regulation may be increased by certain 
voluntary acts, such as are observed when a dog or mtm 
exposed to cold lies down and curls himself up in such a way 
as to offer as small an exposed surface as possible. The con- 
trast to this is offered when on a hot day the dog lies on his 
back and extends on his limbs so as to promote loss of 
heat 

Voit gives the following results on the effect of tempera- 
ture on the metabolism of a fasting man six-hour periods : 


Temperature 


CO, excreted in G. 

4-4° 


2107 

6-5° 


206-0 

9'0° 

• * « 

192 0 

14-3° 

« » • 

l.’iS'l 

16-2° 

• •• 

158 3 

237° 

• • • 

164 8 

24-2° 


166’5 

26 7° 

» « « 

160'0 

300° 

• • « 

170-6 


Voit believed the increase in metabolism to be a reflex 
stimulus of cold on the skin wliich raised the power of muscle 
cells to metabolisa 

Another factor in the heat regulation of man lis clothes. 
Certain savage races living in cool climates do without clothes, 
as, for example, aborigines of Terra del Fuego who, according to 
the reports of travellers, substituted a covering of oil. In such 
races the process of “hardening” or development of physical 
regulation must be carried to a maximum. In civilized coun- 
trie.s man endeavours to remove all the influence of chemical 
regulation by keeping his skin covered. Only about 20 % of 
his surface is normally exposed to the air. The most important 
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mnsutucnt of clothe. 13 the oir, nhich n a raoch 
CQoJuclor of heat tli-m ta fibre. Tivo eiperimenis cital by 
Eubncr imhcalo the tflect of dolhei on uicl.ihoh-.m A>i 
mdmclnal wM kept at a tompeniluro of bctiteen 11 and 12 
and nore different clothes at different time- His CO, and 
witer exaction were aa foUovra — 

Influence of clothca on meliboliffia ui man at "t ttinpcra- 
ture of 11° to 12° 


CO, m eram 
' per hour 

Remarks 

Summer clothes 

2S4 { 

Cold, occasional shivering 

Sommer clothes and 
Winter overcoat 

2t»'> 

CLiJlr part of the time 

Sommer clothes and i 
fnr coata. 

236 

Comfortably warm. 


When a man was comfortable tbo chemical r^ulation 
of temperature waa eliminated 

Fat petsoQs have been dicectl) observed to have i fmalltr 
respiratory action than lean ones Benedict and Smith^ 
have shown by companng a number of athletes with normal 
subjects of similar heights and weights that the metabolism 
of athletes is on the nerage distinctly greater than that of 
non athletes. 

^Vh3le It had often been observed that smaller animals 
had per unit weight a greater respiratory exchange than longer 
onea—a quantitabie study of the influence of bire upon 
metabolum was first made by Rubner on grown dogs weighing 
3(> i to 3*4 Kilograms. Buboer found that the raetabo- 
i'>m calculated per Kilogram increases regularly inth decreasing 
size. When however the surface of the animal w taken into 
' Jour Biol Cbm 
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account, a practically constant metabolism per square surface 
was found for all. 

Kettner^ from his experiments on guinea-pigs of different 
age and weights finds that the metabolism per Kilogram 
an horn* decreases fairly regularly with increasing weight 
whilst the differences in the results per square meter are 
independent of size. On the other hand, in a recent dis- 
cussion Benedict* denies that there is any close relationship 
between size and metabolism and deprecates especially the 
use of the surface as a basis for comparison. His own 
figm'es and charts show, however, that such relationships 
exist, that the metabolism per Kg. of the body weight decreases 
fairly regularly with increasing weight. 

The sm'face S of an animal is approximately proportional 
to the square of a linear dimension, e.g,, length of the body, 
while the weight is proportional to the third power of a 

linear dimension. We have therefore S=CW » the constant 
C has been worked out for different species. It does not 
very much vaiy even in forms of very different shapes. For 
man and also for a dog we have 0 = 12*3, for the rabbit 12*9, 
the horse 9*0, the rat 9*1 and the guinea-pig 8*9. 

It is quite possible that the surface as at present defined 

CW^ does not give the very best agreement in compaiasons 
of different individuals. The main point is that metabolism 
in warm-blooded animals is not proportional to the weight 
W but to W“ where n is certainly not far from 2/3. 

On the whole, looking at the problem from a broad point 
of view, it seems pretty certain that the surface law of Kubner 
is generally proved as far as the metabolism of warm-blooded 
animals are concerned. 

In the following pages, I shall try to find out a physical 
significance of Riibn er’s generalisation and other facts regarding 

’Arch, fur Physiol., >147 (1909). 

’‘Journ. Biol. Chem., 30 , 263 (1915). 
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the in6uenco of temperature on meiiboUsm m both ^Taxta and 
cold-blooded aiumals- We con look ut tlua problem of me- 
tabolism of difflreot warm-blooded animals from the foUoffmg 
considerations — 

(1) The body tcmpenUirc of mrm-blooded animals u 
nortuaUj much higher th^n iho sunoundmj air dn the case of 
some birds, sparrow, hen, eta, the body temperature m about 
•12* In the case of rabbit it le 30'*b and in the case of dog it 
isSQ-*2 

(2) Expenmcofal rcsulte haie shown that radiation » the 
most important factor m the lo-»3 of heal from animal body 
X(et u** aA«um« th<«t a metalhc ball of radius *■ and density of the 
material p, is placed in air at say T , and we are supply mg beat 
to the ball so tlut the temperature of the ball may be kept 
constant at t where t i 3 greater tlian T « Kow in order lo 

maintain this oonsUot ttmpcntore a supply of heal has to be 

given to tlie ball, otherwi^e^ (be body Io»es beat and cools 
down to tho teropemture of Uie surroundmg air ( T ») From 
the Stefan’s law of radiation we know that the lo-a of 
energy from the surtioe is <<qua! to 'there 

4«rr* IS die surface of die body in question and » is Stefans 
consUnL Therefoce the rate of supply of beat to tho body 
per unit mass m order to keep die liody tempenfure constant 
to T 13 equal ~^~f T * — "^ 0 *) 

From the fon^oing relation it would be seen that the rate 
of supply of heat per unit mass nnes in\ers.ely as the radia3 
of die body in question In other words, r small ball of the 
«ame matenal rvquires a much larger quantity of heatpfr 
unit ma»3 of the body Let us apply dle^e con^Jrratians to 
the qufeUon of metabolism in auimals. Onlmanly warm- 
blooded animals are sun-ounded by air of a moeb lower 
temperature than the temperature of die animal body In 
other words, the animal is constantly ginng out heat 
to the outside surroundings mainly by radiation and lO 
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Older lliafc thi'^ plienoiiii'non in.\v take place, the inecabolisiu 
of the system should iuciease in onler to keep the body 
temperature constant. From the foregoing considerations 
it will be evident that the .unount of heat per unit weight of 
the body lost by the animal due to this radiation is greater the 
smaller the size of the anim.tl This conclusion is actually 
corroborated by experiment.s Consequcntl}' from physical 
principles it follows that the lo-^s of heat per unit weight of 
the body iind tlie consequent metabolism in the animal body 
to keep up this loss ot heat is greater the smaller the size of 
the animal. 

From the relation obtained it is seen that the rate of 
supply of heat per unit mass is pioportional to the ditference 
in temperature between the body and the surrounding air ; in 
other words, the greater m the difteience in temperature the 
greater is the rate of supply of energy per unit mass of the 
substance. Consequently when a warm-blooded animal 
is surrounded by air which is colder than the air with which 
it is normally surrounded, his rate of supply of energy and 
consequently his metabolism should also increase and that i.s 
the reason why metabolism in the ease ot warm-blooded 
animals increases with the fall of surrounding temperature. 

We have already shown that the loss of energy from the 
surface=:4-T'* (T *-T 0 *). Nowit we c.vpre.ss this loss per 
unit surface, the expression liecomoso-l t'‘-To‘‘); in other words, 
the question of radius or the size of the body does not come 
into consida-ation and the loss of energy per unit surface 
becomes proportional only to the ditference between the body 
temparature and that of the surroundmg air. This has been 
experimentally obtained Rubner who has obtained the 
following results witli garinea-pig : 


Temperature 


CO. 

0° 


2-91 

11° 

• • • 

215 

21 ° 

• • • 

1-77 
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If «c calcahto the ineliboli^in nccoidjng to the jtlaUoii 
<t(t*-T 8 *), wo find tint the ntio of the iiutaboli'«jn<» at 0 * md 
U“ IS about I J whilst the obsened ratio of the metabolism is 
about 13, the oalcuhted salae between 21“ and 20® n 1 38 
and the obacneil salue w 1 2, taking the avenge temperature 
of gumea-pig to be IS 2* Hcnco wo get a ph)sical fcigniCcancc 
of Rubner’s hw 

From the foregoing pages, it mil be evident that Rubner’s 
genenh'ition would bo applicable mainly to narm»blood('d 
animals, bocaiiao usually they maintain a higher body temptini- 
turc irrespective of the tciupenlurcs of the surroundings, 
and the liwa of radiation would be applicable to sudi 
cases. 

In the cast of cold-blooded animals tho bod> temperature 
18 only slightly higher than thcteinpcralureof tho surroundings 
and tbo foregoing consideritions aro not ipphcablo in these 
cases and Rubner’a generahsation is not valid for cold-blooded 
animals. 


In the forgoing page, we have observed tliat usually 
Maaller animiU have more raeLibohsm per »nit weight 
f ^ u ^ ^aiger animals, in other words weight 
or weig t, the catal>",t or tho enzyme m siuallei animals 
IS more reactue than tho <ntal>st m hi-er animals It 
un >017 queoi tint the activitj of the enzymes present 
m of a dog 1-. much greater than tho attmtv of 
r /V'"’ ““ ■■ lo “-at 

greater m if ' **'' ''“‘'5' 

ItniU bfi Una ^ ^*“aUer nnimala than m large amraala 

"ffte w’teir """ "■= '“>'« I- 

amount of oxuliif phjsical activatj and the 

greater lu the cast of 

most casual ob^n It, *he case of a man E>en a 

tint AS a rule stnall°*^ ° ^'^“^‘’'“esticated amnnis has shown 
^mall ammnls do not hve so long as largo ones 
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As a general rule, it may be said that a large animal 
takes more time than a small one to reach matmity, 
and it has been inferred from this that the length of the 
period ot growth is in proportion to longevity. Hence 
small animals with intensive metabolism live a rela- 
tively short time. Large animals with more sluggish 
metabohsm live a longer time. We have already men- 
tioned that Eubner’s view is that a definite sum of living 
action or energy transformation determines the physiological 
end of life. 

There are chemical analogies to these biological fads. 
Sabatier and his colleagues have shown that when metallic Ni, 
which is used as a catalyst in the hydrogenation processes, is 
prepared under suitable conditions at as low a temperature as 
possible, the activity of the catalyst is extremely gretit, but it 
loses its activity very readily. From our experiences with 
other catalysts, we know that an extremely active catalytic 
siu-face deteriorates also very readily. In other woids, an 
exti-emely active catalytic surface is more liable to be 
poisoned or to undergo other changes which would affect its 
activity as a cat.ilyst than the surface of moderately active 
catalysts. 

Consequently it seems piobable that in the biological 
processes of metabolism extremely active catalysts aie 
likely to lose their activity more readily than moderatel}'’ 
active catalysts. In other words, the catalysts which 
accelerate the metabolism for oxidation in the case of 
dogs induce in an unit time moie oxidation than the 
moderatel}»- active catalysts present in human system, but 
the more active catalyst present in smaller animals 
is more liable to lose their activities by poisoning or 
other alterations than the moderately active catalyst^: i^re- 
sent in the human body and that is why death is mote 
rapid in the ease of animals having more active c-italj'sts 
than in animals having moderatel}’ active ones. In this 
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omnation tho foUo'MHfi e\iKiiimiif*» of Slomkcr’ on nta w>^l 
be of mterC't 

felouiker kept 1 ilbino i iN iii cycn like the oM-f uhionotl 
itvofMiig squirrehcagcs mf/i t pioixif} ttilihratwl odoiucter 
'ituclioU to the ule, -o that Uic lot tl jinount of running 
Ihc) tlul m tlicir wliole h\e» tjould ho ittordul 

It woa Qh^ec\cJ thit the imount of eicicioe taken b> 
thc-jj i it^ wi-s 'L-.tom^hm'^i hr^i J or a nt to run J,-i4T 
milts in the cour-e of Its Iifi isitnlcctl iremaikablei>crforniancc 
Xon thc^o 4 rits attimwl m ivti ige age at ilcsitli of iO 5 
montlis iJut thitt tontioJ raU tonlinn) m stiijonar^ cages «o 
tint tlicj could onlv move ihotil to « liuutwl d^rct, hut ofher- 
iri'e iiiidcr coiidUion', mcludmg temptrituic, ulcntioal with 
tho^e jtt the iQvolwng ugt', Uknncd an nerage igo at ilcatli 
of 40*3 mouth' Alt wtro stitwl to }ia\c diwl of old ige” 
From tlub eapciiujcut It cKarl) .ipiicars that the greater tlic 
total nork doiit oi told cneiv> output, the 'hortcr flieclurahon 
of life, and vice ic)<a 

We sliall noir tr} to captain the iiossihiiity of acchuatua* 
tion of irarm*bloodoil umud-. from this point of aaeiT As 
we have alrcatlj mentioned, when there is a fill in the 
suiTounding temperatua the uietaholi'im of warm-blooded 
ammals li, increa?od , in other nurds, when a warm-blooded 
animal i-, brought from a wmoier dimate to a cooler chma.e, 
Its metabolism and the C3lal>(ic actuaty of the bod^ enzjmea 
is mcrea<«l In other nonliy there jo a 'train m fho system 
fn tlie ca«e of human beings this relation should also be 
Aaiitl "We Inio already luenlioned that usuall> 20^ of 
the hodj «urfKo is c\po cd to an in the case uf human 
beings, the remaining 80^ u coieicd by clothes so we 
haie to coD'sider oiilj the cspo-cd vxirUuu Xow e\eti for 
this cumparatMtH small exposed jMjrtion tlie motaboh'm 
of the both should iiicfca e on lowenn^ the tempenturc 

’ Joiitii Vuitukl Uclmittnr 2 J0(10L2) 
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of the siu'i'ouadingft. Consequently the catalyst in the body 
Avould be activated ; but as Hiibner has shown, the standard 
metabolism cannot undergo rapid changes as the oxidative 
energy of the cells is adapted to the usual conditions regarding 
the loss of heat and is altered very graduaUy with those 
conditions ; hence tire system of a human being oi an animal 
brought from a warmer climate to a cooler climate wiU be in 


a state of strain. 

Li the case of cold-blooded animals it is evident the 
metabolism is much slower than in the case of warm-blooded 
animals. Hence the catalytic activity of the enzymes present 
in cold-blooded animals is not as great as those in the \\aim 
blooded animals of the same size. Consequently the duration of 
life of a cpkl-blooded animal is usually greater than that of a 
warm-blooded animal of the same size and this is corroborated 
by et-idence fiom biology, because expenments show that cold- 
blooded animals live much longer than warm-blooded animals 
of the same size. 

In the case of warm-blooded tmimals when they aie 
transported from a warmer cUmate to a cooler climate, me- 
tabolism is increased. The effect of this is that the catalytic 
activity of the enzymes has to increase in oidei to pro ucc 


greater combustion in a unit of time. 

I have ah-eady empha.sised that when the catalyst is made 

to work at a gieater speed than the normal one, the hfe peiiod 
ottheeatalystis deeieased. Consequently one eliect of tlie 
transportation of a warm-blooded animal from a warmer chmaio 
to a cooler climate will he to activate tlie enzymes ui the body 
and it will lead to its shoitening of the hfe period. 

The temperature of a warm-blooded animal lemains con- 
stant whatever mav be the tempei-atme of the surroimdmg-. 
Consequently the cataly.t has to work at the same tempenduie 
ii respective of the temperatiii-e of tlie out.-ide .-.uriotindmg-. 
Thus in the case of warm-blooded animal-, the que=tion u 
of the cataly^t at a gieater nite due to the iiicicase m 


ageing 
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temperature does not rise bccaU'^c the cataljet MorLi at a 
tOQStant tenipcraliuc irluji is (lie bodv temiJeraturo of tlic 
mmnl mqucstion proudctl Uie external temperature !-> Je> 
than the body tcmperiturci So the mam efibet of transporting 
a Marm-blooded ammal fioui a wanner countrj to a colder 
coimtrj i 3 to jnerease the activity of the Iwdy euz} mes uid to 
meieasc the mttiboliam ind to shorten the life jicnod of the 
animal m question Xoiv if tlio enzymes winch Mere u^ed to 
gontrate ‘junlkr quintit} of heat in a warmer Uimitt are 
I'Led to pioduco greater quantity of heat in a cooler chmate, 
they will bj lud h) be tirod out In couiae of time the 
indiMdmd or the animal in question would feel the strain, and 
it seems po*siblc tint as )ears go he will fetl the «trmn more 
and luorc It '<01113 probable thu» tint a human being 
tieu'jiortcd from a warmer chmate to a cooler climate will 
foci tho cold uioiv and uioie as jear» go b\ 

On the other hand, if a wami'bloodwJ animal 13 trans- 
poiled from a cooler clmiatc to a warmer climate, let us see 

what will be tho roault oa Ills s}btem bj this tran^poitatioii. 
As soon as he is MiiTotinded by i wanner atmosphere, tlie 
amount of metabolism whidi Jic wj-wuscd to produce in a 
colder “uneunding ha* lo become Ics^ becan«e now he la 


surrounded bj a wanner 3 tino<>pI}crc Couu'equcntI> the 
calal>st lusule ihe bodj has to worh Icsb m a uarmcr dimatc 
than in i cohlei clunak Hence the hfo period of the 
mdmdual in que-tion i^ LI ol^ to be inu'ca.‘:«l when he is 
iruD^ported from n cooler lo 1 antniei climatoproMdcd that the 
extenor temiKriture is not greater than Ins bodj temperatuix 
I am of the opimou, thcrcfore, (hat it 1^ moi-e adrantageoiu 
lor a mail Inmg ui a colder cliiuato to come to a wiimcr 
chmalo than the leiei^u When a ivarm-hloodeil iniiud In^ 
tohve.n i country where the ouUide tciupe.aturc 1. iwnlK 
gte^itcr than the bodj temper, ture^ ,l,cu the amm d mli age 
and f^wold md.hcmorom.d.l> than m.mal hnng m 
acoldroiintrj l.c-cau>e .t tho h,gl„r kmt>er.fure, th. tody 
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ciUalj'sts will age more quickly. Thus this ease of a warm- 
hloodecl animal will be allied to that of a cold-blooded animal. 

In this discussion, I have all along neglected the con- 
sideration of humidity and its influence on human beings and 
animals. 

There is another factor — that of the colour of the skin 
surfac-e; animals with deeper colour are likely to radiate heat 
more readily than animals with fair complexion. 

I have emphasised that the metabolism of cold-blooded 
animals is much less than in the ca?e of warm-blooded animals 
under the same conditions; in other words, the enzymes 
present in cold-blooded animals are not as active as those 
present in warm-blooded animals. We have also observed 
that the bod}' temperature of a cold-blooded animal is usually 
slightly higher than the temperature of the surrounding air 
and that the metabolism in the case of a cold-blooded 
animal goes on increasing as the surrounding temperature is 
increased. 

Let us see what takes place on a cold-blooded animal 
Uinng in a warmer country being talcen to a cooler counhy: 

The metabolism in the system will decrease and the 
animal has to live a life of less intensity and possibly with a 
less sense and feeling of well-being. The enzymes have to 
generate lesser quantities of heat in the cool atrao'^phere and 
consequently their period of life will be increased and the 
animal is expected to live a longer life in a cooler surrounding. 
Moreover, the body catalysts w’ill not age as rapidly in the 
cooler surroundings as would have been the case in a warmer 
country. Consequently the two factors will both lead to a 
greater longevity of the cold-blooded animal in question when 
transported from a warmer to a cooler country. 

On the other hand, when a cold-blooded animal habituated 
to a cooler locality, is transported to a warmer country, his 
metabolism in an unit of time will be increased and the 
catalysts in the body have to perform more work. Consequently 
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the. ixnod of iclivit) of ilio ntilv-'l «rjll l»c wl 

tha life of llio innin) is likel> fo be ‘shortened, thongli the 
miiml i molt, infon-'O '»«! icti\o life in a \riim Piirrotmil- 
mg Moi-co\cr, in i nniuici counU'j tJic budv catal}'t is 
likely to igo luoio npitlly than in i tool tountr\ CoiL«e- 
qutnllj the cirett of both ihcac LictoM is tint old ige and 
death Mould follow more wpidli m i cold-blooded iniinil 
tnnsported from i cooler aliiio«pherc to i vniiiicr place 



RECENT .WORK ON ZEEMAN EFFECT* 

BY 

N. K. SUE. M. Sc., 

Physics Department, Allahabad University. 

1. INTRODUariOK. 

In 1845, Faraday (irst demonstrated the fundamental 
relation between light and magnetism. This wonderful ch’s- 
covery, known after him as the Faraday Effect, refers to the 
rotation of the phuie of polarisation by isotropic substjuices of 
high refractive index when placed in a strong magnetic field, 
the plane polarised beam being transmitted pai'allel to the 
lines of force of the magnetic field. This discovery was 
followed by Kerr who in 1877 succeeded in demonstrating 
that a delicate change takes place in the state of polarisation 
of a beam of polarised light reflected from the poles of an 
electro-magnet. Both tliese facts, however, relate to light which 
is being propagated in space, but in 1896 Zeeman discovered 
the influence of a strong magnetic field on the source of 
light itself. He demonstrated tliat in the simplest cases, a 
specti'al fine splits up in two lines, when the beam is viewed 
along the lines of force, and three lines when viewed per- 
pendicularly to the lines of force of the magnetic field in 
which the source is placed ; of the latter one occupies the 
original position, and the other two are symmetrically displaced 

from the normal position by an amount ^ v = ± ^ ~ — = 

4'70 X 10"* H, where A v is expressed on the scale of wave- 
numbers, and H in Gauss, the other notations having their 

* Read before the Joint Silting of the Chemistry and the 
Physics Sections of the Indian Science Congress at ^Bombay, January, 
1926, as one of the Papers in the discussion on “ Atomic Structure 
and Quantum Theory.” 
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s.emfic,.n« He alse p™.«l U..t U.^lmes - 

“ Ae WatoAl >a<xle ot ob^crraUo.. they are o rc*^ 
polansed m oppos.lo «sc, and ,n lha 
L«poUr,sed as aho.vn m F.g 1 Thesjmboh ^ and a rafa 
W the^rcctioaa of the doctncal ubrations in the ray at th 
point of obser'ation 

‘"s I ! 


Thi3 atartlmg discoitrj it once attracted a huge number 
of norkera in tho flcWj and it rras ^^>on discotcred by Preston, 
Cornu, llicbclson Momltmeousl) wttli Zocuiau bmiaclf, that 
the Simplest tjpo of resolution, known as the normally^ 
13 not obtained wub many 'ixxtnUhoeB They ’found that 
often quartets and ncxlela are obtamod and this la known as 
the Anomalous Zoeman Effect The Zeeman components of 
the «cll-knoini D hues of sodium in the transterte ^ 
«hown in fig 2 which depicts clcorl} the mimbcr of 
couiponent/s and tlieir slate of polan«aUou 



Thii ty],» i-s charM^cmiic of ill the members of the 
principal sene', of sodium is well os tho«e of the 'ccond 
subsidiary sene®, it again recurs in the sime two senes of all 
the alkah inetal^ ind <a>pppr ind silver 
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Fig. 3 again shows the Zeeman type of the 2pi 1b, 
2pj — Is, 2 ps — Islines of mercury, belonging to the second sub- 
sidiary series. The wave-lengtlis are shown on the inght-hand 
side of the figure. This type repeats itself with the lines 
arisinglfrom similar combinations in the spectra of cadmium, 
zinc, and the alkaline earths. From the.se observations Preston 
was able to draw' the significant conclusion that lines aiising 
from the combmations of similar terms show the same 
Zeeman type, and this type is the same for corresponding linn-, 
in homologous spectra of difterent substances. 
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Another important rule was given by Eunge’ based on 
die particularly abundant tj^pes of Neon, It states t at le 
sepai'ations of the components of a line, when measme 
wave-numbers are rational multiples of the noimal sepaia o 
In the Figs. 2 and 3, the distances of the components from 
the original line are^ and ^ respectively of the noima 
don, and hence the Eunge denominators are 3 an i 

tively in the tw'o cases. i 

Starting from Eunge’s law, Sommerfeld has deduced 

-Law of Mangeto-optic Eesolution for the Anoma ous 
types of doublet and triplet systems of spectral lines. i ow 
Combination Principle of Spectroscopy is also app ica e 
case of lines emitted under the influence of a magne c — 

‘ Preston, cf. Kayser’s Handbnch der Spectroacopie, 

Runge Physikal Zeitschr, 8. 232 (1907 J. . 

’ Sommerfeld, Ann. d. Phys., 63, 121 (193 
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Acconling to Bolir’s theory a line is ciuitted bj i \alenc8 
electron of an atom m pas'^mg from m initial orbit to a final 
orbi’ round the nucleus. The magnetic field influences iho 
energj in each of tlicae conligunlions, and thus separately ibe 
two terras, which give tbci>cnes representation of aline. If 
tins L3 given by i'=ii—r„ then for the magnetic resolution 
we luave 

Ap = Ap, - Ap. (1) 

In acconlance with Ruiigo's rule, Sonunerfcld puts 

Ap =*3 ^2), 

where r is the Eungo denominator and q the Rungo numera- 
tor, which vanes in each tjpc of resolution, and its diBercnt 
\alue3 fix tho \ anous components as shown m Figs. 2 and 3 
Isow as each term is atTcctcil the magnetic field, we can put 

n - 7 A.i,otm 

hence from (f) md (2) w hue 

l-Jfj 211 

r ri r. 


Hence the Law of Mognclic Itcaoluuon stales that Die obscrv- 
iblo Eunge denoumntoc r of the term combinaUon resolves 

into tbedenom.natorsr, and,, of the terms ami Ls composed 

of their product 

TUc practical use of tins law has been discussed by 
Sommorfeld- as follows. As die Zeeman separation is 
normal for ..mple lines, r = 1 for them, and bence r, = r =J 

IWe »■«. U.e geueralucuon that the 

I!im„e denominator is always enua l to 1 for s terms. 
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In Fig. 2 has been shown the Zeeman type toi* (sp) 
doublets. The Eunge denominator for them is equal to 3, 
and as 1-1 = 1 for s term, we get r- = 3 as the Range denomi- 
nator for p terms. 


Ill _ 

DI 


>,». 1 1 '1 i 1 1 . ' ^ 


n 

7:7 r 11- _ 




Fi!; 4 


In Fig. 4 is shown the Zeeman pattern for (pd) terms of 
doublets. For these r= 15. As r, = 3 for p terms, ri = o 
for d teiTus ; but this is ambiguous, for i-; = 3.5 would 
also be compatible with = 15 and ri=3. If we make &e 
simpler assumption that fs = 5, we ai'rive at the following 
scheme for the Eunge denominators for the doublet terms . 

s p d b X y 

1 3 5 (7) 19) (11) 

The numbers within the brackets have been extrapolat^. 
E we now turn our attention to the Zeeman resolution 
of the triplet system 2pi— ms (i=l, 2, 3) as shown in 
Fig. 3, we find that i' = 2. As r, = 1 for s terms, we get 
r, = 2 for p terms. Starting with the value r,=2 for p terms, 
if we now take up the Zeeman lesolution for (pd) combm 
ations as shown in Fig. 5, we find rs = 3 for d terms, as r 



Fig. 5 
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Thus Sommerfcid amvcd at the follovnns scheme for ihe 
Riingc denonijaatorfi of the tnplet systems — 

<i |) d b X } 

1 3 T (4) (■>) (0) 

Tlie numbers i\jthu» the bnckets ln \0 been obtained bj 
extrapolation. 

But tius fcheaiQ l-j erroneous a« will be shown later on- 
From r»6, wo have concluded that the Rungc denominator* 
for p and d terms aro 2 and 3 n?'pcctirtl>, but this is not the 
onlj possible deduction from it From r=sb, we nia> pnt 
r,=sl 2 for p term and r,=i23 ford tenu , for from equation (1) 
It follows that r is not equal to the product nr,, but is equal to 
tho lea«t common multiple of n and r, when n and r» l*ase 
common factors. To romore tins anibiguitj we h'i>e to 
consider the (Pd) combinations between tho single and tnplt-t 
terms of the alkaline earths. Since here r, » 1 for R terms, 
the Kungo denominator becomes identical with the denominator 
r, of Uie d term. From experimental data, we obtam rss®* 
and thus r,2a0ai23 for d terms. Thus w© amvo at the follow- 
ing scheme for tlieRungedenomioalors of ihotnplet terms — 
S p d b s 

1 12 2.3 (34) (4 5) and so on 

At this ■'tage, we may introduce Liondc’s * scheme for 
the AnotnaloiLS Zeeman type of doublet terms. According 
to Sommerfcld and Debje's* quantum theorj of the 
normal Z6cinan*efrect, nluch we propo'se to diocui^s more 
fuHj later on, the ongio'i! enerKj of an electron in i Kepler 
orbit round the nudeus of the atom is changed under 
the influence of the magnetic field from \Y^ to 
+njh — , where O i» the Lirmor precession of the 
orbit about the direction of the hne® of force of tho magnetic 

* Sozmnerfeld Phrsilial Zeitech 17,491 (191h) 

* Debye Oottinger Naclir 3 Jqdi 1*116 



8 P 

I'or cdcJi salue of m m tlio roir of ibe two schemes, 
stand the correspomlmg values of the roogneUe levels ofs, p, 
aadp„d, Subtracting Ttrhcally we get Uio p'Componetvt® 
account of Am=0, and sublracUng m an oblique direction as 
shown by tlie slanting lines wo get the s-coiaponents on 
iccountof Am*» ±2 In the ^bemo for p»d, Uicsnioeproccsa 
has been repeated, with Uio diBlrence that only positiTO viluea 
of m and those negative values, which give rue to new com- 
ponents and not such as only dilTer m sign, Laso been vrnlten. 
This prevents the sdicmc being unduly extended on both 
sides. 

Similarly Landc lias gcncrahscd a scheme for the triplet 
sj stems, but ns this hai. been further extended by him to 
terns involving lugficr uialbpbcities ive now turn our attention 
to the theorebcal «hscu«sion of the subject from winch Laiide’s 
generalisation will follow ts an immediate sequence 

2 aHEOTl\ OF THE ZEEMAjS' EFFECT 
As la well-hnown, Ixirvntz bos fully explained the normal 
Zeeman effect on the basis of Ibe <da=sjcal electron fheorj' 
The mtrodiicUoQ of the guanUun theor> to account for these 
facts 13 due to Soramerfpld* and Debye' To follow the cm- 
pincal ndto given b> Lando for the explinauon of the 
mom Uou3 Eeeman-effect, it is nuxssvarj to give a bnef outline 
' bommerfeld and Debj-e loc cit. 
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of the theory. It is based on the Combination Principle of 
Spectroscopy ‘'=v'a— vtOrb»'=Wa~We, Waand We being the 
energ}’' of the electron-system in the initial and final configura- 
tions. Due to the impressed magnetic field, the energy in each of 
the states changes, and this change of energj' is calculated by 
assuming that the field H leaves the form of the orbits, and 
their inclination to the magnetic lines of force, as also the 
motion in the orbit, unaltered, but adds a uniform precession 
of the orbit round H, the precessional velocity being given by 


0 = 


m c 


( 6 ) 


Thus due to the implied magnetic field H, the magnitude 
of the resultant angular moment J of the atom does not change, 
but the direction of its axis changes, as it describes a precessional 
cone about the direction of the magnetic field. Thus from 
mechanical laws it follows that the total change in the kinetic 
energy of the electron-S3'’stera is given by 


O.h 

TT 


(7) 


where 0 is given by (6), and m is termed the magnetic quantum 
number. The meaning of m is made clear by considering the 
component M = Jcos (J H)of J along H. Just as J is connec- 
ted with the inner quantum number j by the relation 

so m is also given by m = . From (7), we obtain for the 

difference of the total energy in the initial and final orbit of the 
electron-system as 


AWa-AWe= — — • O.h (8) 


Whence A v= 


43 


2:r 

m, — , e H 

2t ' m c 

= -m,). 


-A H 

m 4 b-c 


. 0 ) 
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To account for the normal Zeeman-effect Sommerfeld 
assumes tL^t tua— ine=j: 1 or 0 Tbw is bnoirn as tlio 
^election principle for the magnetic quantum number m, a 
change of m by±l leaiU to circulir polin-ation m the longi 
tudmal effect or to linear poIanvUion perpenilicuJar to the 
field in the transaeise effect, md a diingeof in b> o leads 
to linear polarisation piralKl to the field These results 
agree completely with those of Lorenfz, obtained from tho 
cla&«]eal electron-theory 

Now we pioccod to expl im anomalous Zeem in-effect 
As tlie inner quantum number j* has integral aalue* or 
values equal to multiples of iccordmglj as it stands for 
odd or eacn multiplets. m simultaneously with j, on 
account of tlio •«patjal quanimtion of tlie orbits will also 
wume values, which arc either integers or multiples of i 
The possible values of m arc given by 

( 10 ) 
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Some of the possible orientations of j are show n in Fig. 6 , 
H being taken upwards from O in the plane of the paper. 
The total number of po.ssible values of m = 2 j+l, and the 
difterence between an}' two values of m is ahvays a whole 
number, though m may either be an integer or a multiple 
of The value m = o corresponds to a position perpendi- 
cular to H, and m= ±3 to a position piirallel or antiparallel 
to the magnetic hues of force. 

The selection principle and polarisation rule for m is 
given by 


ma— Ulo 


± 1 components 

0 X „ (11) 


.The transition nia = o to me = o is forbidden. 

Now from the classical conception of a magnetic moment 
being equivalent to an electric current, and from tlie quantum 
theory we have the relations 


M'l and = — 
in 


h_ 

4.T 


(12) 


Hi being the Bohr magneton. The mechanical moment 

of the atom corresponds to the magnetic moment of 

the atom, imd if we suppose the axis of j to be coincident 
'with that of the magnetic energy of a stationary orbit of 

the atom is . 

A W=:0. in 

2ir 

=4 ( 18 ) 

J 


Equation (13) is obtained by substituting the value of O 
from (6) and by choosing the proper units. Hence from (13) 

- Av= J m 


(14) 
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Equation (14) can be put m the fonn 


A 


( 15 ). 


when Araa n fncUon of tlie oornial Zeeman factor A r norm, 
and /* in terms of aro measured Hence from the 
magnitude of Ai-nora and from cquahon (12) 


we 


get 


Ar norm b 


Follomng Lande we now write 


( 10 ) 



g— being tlie ‘auf'paltungfaUor’ According to the roles of 
Preston and Runge, g or -j must to a rational expression in r, 

k and ], bomgindependent of the total quantum number (Haupt 
quantum number) n, and tlie atomic number Z, here r stands 
for the tenu-multiphcitj of the «jstem, and Jr, j denote the 
azimuthal quantum numiKC and inner quantum number respec* 
tively Now inlh Sommcrfeld wo write, js being the inner 
quantum numbers of the s term, }=jni«i=j» +j», }» =®k— 1 
and r»»2j» +1 Londe’s* expression for g m terms of these 
quantities is gircn bj 


. . I'J-t-D+j 0 4-l^-i.0.+ l) 

^ 27(i+l) 

or g-i +i 

^ jO+1) 


(18) 

(19) 


Both, are equiralent expressions. A complete hst of 
the ralaeg of g for different ralues of r and j has 
* Landft Za. L Pbrsik J5 189 (1323) 
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been given b}'" Lande/ and k shown in the following 
table : — 


j 

= 

0 1 

2 

3 

4 

.5 3 7 

1 

n 

a ‘i 

5 5 

7 ft 11 

2 2 2' 

Z 2 

=/ 

)a =0 

s ' 

0 

0 





Singlet 

2 



Doublet 

s 

0=ia 

1 

P\ 

1 


1 




./s = 0 

o 

3 



;s=| 


1 

2 

d 



1 





t § 



d 

2 

3 

f 




1 




a 

T 

3 

7 


/ 

3 

4 

1 

0 





1 






a 

4 

0 I 

i 

s 


2 




Triplet 


2 


Quartet 

s 

0 

1 1 

1 

p 

0 

o 

s 

2 



u =1; 

B 26 a 
3 T5 5 


Js =3 

p 

1 

2 

d 



7 

C 

4 

3 



0 

6 43 
Z S3 

lO 

7 


d 

0 

3 

f 



a 

3 

X2 

li 

X 



2 36 
5 S5 

'^9 ^ 

C3 3 

i 

f 

3 

^1 

a 




X 

21 

20 

6 


4 

7 

na 3 1 6 34 

S3 SO XX 


a 

4 

0 

s ' 



2 



Quintet 


2 


Sextet 

s 

0 

1 

p 


*5 

1 

y 

n 

3 


h =2 

! 

13 n» 
0 35 

33 

7 

Jt —i 

p 

1 

2 

d* 

0 



a 

a 


to 

as 5« 

100 14 


d 

2 


0 


3 


z 



TC; 35 

03 0 


3 

/' 


0 

1 

*; 

15 

7 

o 

i ^ 

in 4n 
33 

HR 143 in 
G3 SO TT 


f 

3 

1 

a 1 



1 

1 1 

o 

in 4 


0 2 

R 1 4 1 ft3 

1 R 

a 

4 




3 

Iff 

20 

T3 3 


7 rr rij 

T3 

, 0 

'.I 

I 




2 


Septet 



2 

Octet 

s 

0 

1 

1 1 
\P\ 



7 

3 

23 

15 

7 

j. =3 


3 B 

7 ■ 

laa 10 
“G3 0 

• 7 

Jo =B 

p 

1 

2 

d\ 


3 

2 

7 

5 

sa 

20 

B 

5 

i 

J4 73 

5 35 

SR «;n 38 

5T 33 IT 


d 

2 

3 

f 

o 

0 

q 

2 

2 

S 

3 

5 

3 T 

2 2 

4 

2 V 

«)4 aa 223 
21 33 T43 

20 

13 

f 

3 

4 

0 

i . 

i 

1 

-J 

*; 

7 

2 

1 3 

TO 

41 ’lO 1(1 

30 ;ra -7' 

1 4 14 44 
1-3 T3 35 

RR 140 200 2R+ 23 

03 00 113 T05 lo 

g 

4 


We illustrate the use of the table by calculating the Zeeman 
components of a line (s^ pj) belonging to the octet-system, 
j being equal f- for s term and j = -I for p term. From the 
table we see g=2 always for the s term, and in the 
vertical column below f is g == V" for the p-term in question, 

' Lando Zs. f. Physik 15, 189 (1923). 
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of tho octet-sjateui Xowai m can ha\o values j, 

”“0 — f)* ■“]« so '^0 wnte Uia foliomug table tbas 

ra»-f _i -A -I — { ‘ J J J J 


P» 


_«8 —V’ ““ —•*** » V ® 


CD. (3). (5), (7). 9. 11, 13. 15. 17. 19, 21. gA, 


In the first faonzyntal row of the tible the posablc valoes 
of m for both s« and p, are notoL Against s« and Pt tbe 
values of mg arc put, in always l}ing between j and —J 
Subtracting vertically we get the p eoinpononts, and subtract* 
tog to tho direction of elautiog lines we get the 0 -compoDCoU 
Xhe Kunge denominator is 9, and the numbers express the 
separabon m terms of ^'’oorm. 

It IS endent from Lande’s table of *g-factor,’ that the 
Zeeman components, corresponduig to the vanous term* 
combinations of the diifereot stems ^uch as triplet^ etc, 
can be calculated, and some of these results have been 
expenmenlallj >enfied by Back* by his citcncive measure- 
ments of the Zeeman components of the spectrd bora of 
iIaDganef>e and a few other elements. Thos Lande’s table 


prondes us with a powerful means for identifying the 
terras the combination of which gives nse to a spectrnm 
line, the i&ics designation of which is not known * but 
at the same time it is essential that the data on Zeeman-eflect 
of the line should be as oilable to the d^ree of precxsioo 
as 18 to be expected from the tablcc 


Xonde has also formulated the following empuK^ quah- 
taUve mlcs for Uie mteo^ity of the Zeeman comnonents — lo 
. BaeV Z». f i’hysil,, J 5 . 20 o{ 13 a^) ^ 
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the combination of two terms, which consist of unequal num- 
bers of magnetic levels m, those p-components are t , 

which tlirough the vertical combinadons come m the miclcl 
of the scheme, and those cr-components are the ^tronges , 
which by the oblique combinations occur at the en o ^ 
scheme. But by tlie combination of two terms, which contain 
the same number of magnetic levels m, the word strong, " 

te replaced by ‘ weak,’ the iateosity of the central 

being aero. These rnlee are iHustratrf by 

Hie two following examples taken from the Zeeman-types of 

the triplet system. : — 



(sp,) 


mv (1). 2, 3,_J = 
2 

_2 0 2 



Pi 


(sp.) 


B 
’ 7 


± (1) 3 ^ 


In these tables, against s,p, and 

of mg as obtained from Lan es^a ^^ > intensity rules 

S^Be%b;;e-quoted experiments of 

"“"inthia connection l..wor«« 

tSf nnd Gerlncb.- From the 

station g= -we can ^b^ ^nmgnet.c moment of 

• S£»dK.'‘&t"pU*“'uO(19 
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31, i, 

atom in turns of tbo Bohr magneton by knowing *g’ from 
Lauilo’s table for tlio funtlamenLil term of the atom obtained 
from spcctro-^copic data, j bang the inner quantum number 
of tho same tcxni ThecTpenments of Stern and Gerlach are 
in exact agreement with tlio ‘spectroscopic data of copper, silver 
and gold, but do not agree with those of iron and nickel 
According to Lapone’s* sjncs-chis'sification of iron lines the 
fundamental term is a d term, but it is not in ngreemont with 
the expenmenta of Stein and Gcrlach Tho lines of iron so 
far classified do not include some ‘itiong fines in the region 
about X =2100A'’, which aro re\erscd in tho under-witer spark 
of iron, and only further classification can settle the poinfa in 
question. 

3 FASCHEN-BACK EFFECT 
In 191*^, Paschen and Bick‘ discovered lliot tho Zeeman 
typo of a lino depends upon tho strength of thecttoinal mag* 
netic field relative to the onginal separations of the ‘lystem 
of bnes which belong together in a senes as muItipUcities A 
magnetic fiifid la considered to bo weak, when the displace* 
ments A'' produced by it are small compared with the onginal 
sepamtions A*'® between the hnes when the magnetic field is 
absent, and strong when it produces displacements large com- 
pared with A®® Thus if we Lake tlie lines close to one motJier 
and subjected to a magnetic field, weak m corapanson with tiie 
internal magnetic field of tlie atom tho Zeeman tj pe of each 
line 13 developed without being influenced bv the Zeeman 
Components of the neigbbounng lines, but when a magnetic 
field strong enough to overcome the internal magnetic field is 
applied, the anomalous types disappear, and every line confignra- 
Uon develops tho normal Zeeman typa Under the influence 
of such strong fields, an asymptotic condition 13 finally attuned, 
as if the onginal multiplicities did not exist at all Prior to 
Ann d PhjB 39^7(1912)711,140 91.0" 
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the diseovoiy of Paachen-Back eftbct, it ^va^ knowa that 
lithium did not exhibit the same t 3 'pe of anomalous Zeeiuan- 
eftect as the other alkali metals, e.r/., ?odium ; but this apparent 
contradiction to Preston’s rule is removed by considering the 
cases of the well-known Dline^ of sodium, and the line A = 0708 
■^^°U of lithium. The I) line.'^ are at a distance of G A° from 
each other, hut the lino A=07{KS A° ha•^ component.^ .separated 
by 013A° only. Thus a very strong field ot the magnitude 
of 180,000 Gauss will be necet.'-ary to produce the cotnplete 
Paschen-Back effect in the ca^'O of the D line"', but a 
comparatively wetdcer Held will be icquiied to produce the 
same effect for the lithium line. Thus the magnetic fields 
usually produced in the lahoratoiy exhibit the normal Zeeman- 
cffect for the lithium line, and tlie anomalous types for the 
1) lines. 

There is also another type of Paschen-Back effect known 
as tlie Pai'tial Paschen-Back effect. This can be explained 
by considering tlie case of lines belonging to (pd) combina- 
tion. The applied magnetic field wll he strong for the 
d-terms {e.g., d, d, d-J. if the Zeeman separations which 
it produces are large compared with oiiginal separations Ai-o 
of the same terras; it will be eonsideied as weak for the 
p-terms, if tiie Zeeman separations Av are small compared 
with A^o of the p-terras. In this case neither the normal type 
nor the anomalous type is observed, but a distorted Zeeman 
type is produced. This is termed the Partial Paschen-Back 
effect. 

We now turn our attention to a quantitative explanation 
of the transformation of the D type of lines from the anomal- 
ous to tlie normal Zeeman pattern under the influence of a 
gradually incieasing magnetic field. Soinmerfeld ‘ starts with 
Voigt’s ^ theory of this transformation, which is based, as in 

’ Sommei’feld, Gottiiiger Nacb, Mar/s, 1914. 

Ann cl Pby , OH, 221 (1920). 

‘ A’’oigt, Ann d PhYsik, 41, 403 (1913) and 42, 210 (1913). 
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Lorentz’'^ tlieory, on the idfti of quL-i-tl'i**tict!ectronft cipablc 
of Mbmiion m an ntom A<t Uie taten-it) of Dx D,=2 1. 
Voigt suppo'50't the evi'-tenuo of two tlecirons of the frequency 
of D, iikI one of tlie frcquetu^ of I)» Bhrtmg wlh the 
equations of Mhntion of llnsc (teciioiis in tho magnetic fitWf 
Voigt am\o(l U ncrtim losiilts, ivhirh )n>C‘ been put m the 
hnguige of tho quantum theory !»y SottiiuerfcW, uni tho resiiU 


15 (teniftl in the fomiA.=nii'^ (201 

niiero Av, the sepai Uioii lietneen the components is mewuteil 
in teiiuR of from the middle of tlic ongiml iloublets, 

not under tho mauGuci of tho ungnctic iieW, j* the azimu- 
Unl quantum omuber and m the magnetic qunnUiiu mimber 
Tho uppei feign of tho quantity under root corrcfepoucK to j =* 
k-*t, and the lower «ign to f, where j is tlie inner 

quantum numfier , y is given bj the relation 

An> ji, 

^^Auiorw '"'n” 


iriiera IS tiM ongiait sepiraiion of the douWoUv witliout 
the nwgnetic fielj, and H, la lire lotemnl ungnotlo field of the 
itora Equation (31) ein bo pm m the form v=Ar. (22) 
if A., and Ar are both inramred in tcrina of Ar nonual 

Tlio daiuctiona from the. fonmiU (20) hai e boon renfifd 
bl tlio obwabons of Konf PoUing , > ( and osiianibog 
the quantitj under root, we 




r+v‘ =T4-r 


( 2 . 1 ) 


Appljmg llie rolaimu, (no) ^oq), (..„) 

Ac + i Aio^in ^ J + - N , . 

~ 2k-l/ (24) 

Tlio expressions 1 4. — 1 __ ^ . 1 , 

riiuo for g, for i—k— i mrl i 1 
in l^de’B table for Uie 'g-fJinr' ^^Pcehrely as la shown 

* Kent, Astro. Jonrn JO IU3(j4j4) 
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For -1 btmng mignetic field, > = 0, "md from (20) ive 
obtain 

A"— uj ± i 

Bccau-'e ni ii half an lot^cr for the doublet terms, A* of 
111 ± J 1-. an integer, and as a*" bcin expressed m lenua 
of A*‘o>rni. the magnetic IcieU folloir uaeii other at a distance 
of A*’uorm 'iliait On account of the principle of •'election 
for the a and p eomponenl'*, jsgiTcn prenouslj, tlie combimi- 
tion of the sep irationa A*” of iho tiro terms os given m ( 25 ), 
gi>LS rise to a normal Ixircntz triplet 

In Fig 7 vs tUovin the iraiteformation of the magnetic 
encigj levels of llie mom dous ^eem in 13 pc of doublet system, 
when subjected to gnduoll} inOuising magnetic field till the 
P isehen-Jiatk efii-ct is compicteil Ihe two outer columns 
coii'cepond to ncok m ignclic 6cld«, and the middle column to 
strong held. Iht valuta of A*" art muasured from the posi- 
tions of the onginil entrg3*levels without an) magnetic field, 
but Iho'C in the «tioQg (igM an. measured either from their 
mid-|)oint or from thtir coilrc of grmty a» explained below 
The arrows denote the dirwtion m vvhitli the changes fake 
plict. In tilt hgnie IS dso shown tliat the levels which are 
onginally in the normal position, undei^ no transformation as 
for «*, and for the two outiruiost levels of p, and d. 
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Fig. S depicts the changes in the positions of the indi- 
vidual components of the Zeeman pattern of (sp) combination 
of the doublet sj'ctem, f.e., of the well-known Di and type. 
In the upper part of the figure, tlie original po.=5itions of D , and 

with their Zeeman components in the transver.^e effect as 
well as tlieir state of polarisation ate shown. iSI and S denote 
the mid-point and the centre of gravity of D, and D,, Di 
bemg twice as intense as that of D,. TJie linal positions of the 
individual components, when P<ischen-Back effect sets in aie 
connected with their initial positions by oblique sti-aight lines, witJi 
the diffeience that the scide ot A'-uonu in the final position is 
on a arbitraiy bigger scale than in the first position. The com- 
ponents within brackets as (-) and (o-) denote that their intensi- 
ties asymptoticall}' approach to zero v.'dues in tlie final stage of 
the transformation. On both the sides of the central ^ 
component there are two M components, which have zero 
intensity and are therefore not at ail visible. The same remark 
applies to the case of the two (-) components coinciding in 
position with the two (o-) components. 

We am now e-xplain Avhy the tw'O - components of both 
the p terms coincide with the centre ofgi-avity S of and D,. 
Starting from equation (20), we obtirin by approximation in 
the limit v=0. 

Av=m±^l+-^) (26) 

In accordance -with our original assumption about Av 
we put 

Av= (27) 

Av norm 

Where Av’ is measm-ed in cm“’, remembering 
obtain from (26) 

^^uorm 

Av’ + ■ — 21— Avo={m. ±i) Avnorra 
2k-l 
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Foi tlicr components of the Paischon-liack tnplet «e lune 
to5etm±^=:0 Ihus foi tin p Itimwtobtun At-M 

=»U, as 1=2 llie j)0!5ition~-"ftom M comuclM txacU> wiUi 
the ccnti-e of gra\i{v S, nml Iitnct the position of the - com* 
{xiri.nts la explained 

bimilirly we cm account for the position of die coin- 
poncuts by applying Uic •election pnnupio m 

Voigt’-) tlicorj ilftO fiinll^Ilu3 iw nidi a meins of calculating 
tlioriUo of thointcnsiticiof diocouiponcuta in lliePiscIien Back 
effect, os Ilia been done b> Souimcrfcld Lande lias extended 
the resulfc) of Voigt’s thoor} to llio tcrm-combin itions of 
higher multjplct sisttuis, but Souimeift.liI con&idtrs Uiw to be 
vfUhout in) txponmental ba-^is, is the mcasuieiutnts in the 
Pi»clicn-Back efiect huo not been puUiod to that decree of 
precision, which the cxtcnaion of the thcor) by Lande deinand-s 
Hence Souimerfeld mentions of nn cmpincxd gcnenlisabon 
bj Piuh,* which explains fcomc of die obscneil results in the 
ca'iC of triplets ind multipIcU of lugher s}8teD] 


4 CONCLUSION" 

We lia\c thus renewed the progress m Ihu interpretation 
of the complicated Zeeman types of spectral imeb. The 
excdlent quantitauve measurements bj Back* of die Zeeman 
of aranganeso confinns the spectral classification of the 
clement by Catalan,* uid places Landc’s theory on a 
prettj seaire basis file recent work of Zeeman* aud his 
p»p.u on the feman pallcma of uomral scandium and lomsed 
sranium (gc+) lia, M,idcd aomo doublful points m the 
dassificanon of llic spcUnim lines of this by Catalan, 


‘ Pauh 7a. f Pliya Jo I55 (1923) 
ikeb loc cit. 

^ CataUn Phil Irani Londoo 22J J27 
Goudsmit, addrk and ^eetnao PnK>>o.iir ., t r, ■ 
Academy of AmsUrdiini 28 127(1925) Kojal 
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thus the work of Lande in this directioii has been a source]^of 
powerful aid in the classification into series of the many-lined 
spectra of some elements, in so far as the data on Zeeman- 
cftect is available. The rapid progress which is being made 
in the measiii-ements of complex Zeeman types like those 
of Neon, will enable ns in the near futnie to understand the 
jiatnre of the complicated .spectra of Bismuth, Tin, Lead and 
Antimony, and thus throw much light on the structure of the 
atom. 



ON A NEW PROTEOCEPHALID CESTODE 
FROM AN INDIAN FRESH- 
WATER FISH 

BY 

a G. VERMA, M.Sc., LL.B., 

Department of Zoology, University of Allahabad, Indvi. 

(With Plates 1 and 2.) 

Veiy little work has so far been done on the cestode 
parasites of Indian fresh-water fishes. Apart from the brief 
descriptions of Southwell (1913 — a,h ; 1915 — a, b) there exists 
a paper by Woodland (1924) describing a new Botlu-iocepha- 
his, and two new Proteoeephalids. One of the latter he re- 
garded identical with Southwell’s Ophiyocotyle bengalensis, 
but still preferred to name it Gangesia wallago in tliis paper*. 
Subsequently, however, in another paper (1925 — b) he agrees 
to call his Gangesia wallago as P. bengalensis. The species of 
Proteocephalus described here is interesting not onl}^ because 
of some remarkable featm*es in its anatomy but also because 
it is one of the very few species of the genus known from 
Indian fishes. 

Proteocephalus ritaii, n. sp. 

The cestode occurs in the duodenum and small intestine 
of the local Siluroid fish, Rita rita (=Rita buchanani, Day), 
obtained from the rivers Ganges and Jumna. The species is 
not very common, for out of about 100 fishes examined during 
the course of a wliole year only ten per cent carried the worm. 
It is interesting to note that younger fishes not exceeding ten 
or twelve inches in length were without exception found fr*ee 
from the parasite. The writer had an opportunity of examin- 
ing most of the local fishes, and has so far failed to detect 
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tJu^ cpeae-i /rofo »»;• olber fi-»b , htocojlroa/ I>«J reoKinabl/ 
coDcluilftl Uut iJie mfi'ction i- Urobabl) of a ^peCTjlc nature 
Only four j^rfccl ‘^olius bmi yU bctn obtaioeO, ouo of 
which nai« occiileutallj lo-t Tlio woriufi »vtre keiil ahvo in- 
nonml salt folutioo for two to tlirw, ila)^ ind wero fiieti m 
ilana’s and Boum’d fluids wiUi and without pn>»iirc. Pcnna- 
ncnt preparations w<,re made from picccd prCdsctl Ixtiveui Wo 
g!a^ slides licfofo fixation, in<l homonlaJ and iniisverse 
hecootts were cut from -pocimi-nd not ->0 treoUil Fairl> larjjo 
portions of tho strobih were prcscnetl m fomi'ilin 

ExTIRNAL iV>ATOJI\ 

Frotcogcphalus ntaa h a long, nhiti, fairly tron-parent 
worm. The length of tho ce'tode sanes gientl) , hwug speci- 
mens in ^a)t solution mcssiircJ about 7 iium, to )25nim. A 
single specimen obUincsl from one fish was well oser lOOmoJ 
long The greatest breudth attuned when alire u about 
but well prcsonixl unprv^scil formalin •‘pecum.ns m tlieir 
widest part nro about 2 !8 mm. broad. Therefore tins wpe- 
worm is oonazdcnbly longer than P tignnus (30 — 40 nim.}, P 
beddardi {-iO — 60 nun.), P -.^nodootLs (30 rorn.}, P bcngalcnsis 
(33 mm.), Gangesia macrones (28 — 5t> mm.) and Icthyotaenn 
filUcobs (2'1—- 33 mm.) — the alliod fish ecstoJos The number 
of proglotuds is scry large ranging from about COO to 1,000 
and probably mora In tlio single specimen of about lOO mm. 
lengtli, mentioned abose, about 7a0 sfcgments could bo canJy 
eoumed, and a mounted preparalion consisting of 10 mm. uj 
length of tho anterior portion of the strobila, just posterior to 
the neck, contains more than 300 segments. 

TheheaJorscolcxHfindl lim dirfmctij sot off ftom 
the neck. It n not ,«j oonspicnous when tully clongatBl 
snd 13 tnob-hke or pour shaped in outline m praKBrcaJ spea- 
mens, measuring 0 234 mm. m bnadtii and 0 HI mm. in length. 
The lour suckers mth Iheir casitaa lacmg outnaida and 
antenorly appear to be borne on protnisible lobe. 
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from one another by four longitiulinal grooves. Each sucker 
has a muscular portion and a distinct thin-walled free edge 
surrounding a cfrcular opening. The suckers are rather minute 
structures, being only about 0'045 mm. in diameter, and like 
all other parts of the scolex, are unarmed possessing neither 
spines nor spine-lets. Tlie apex of the scolex is slightly pro- 
minent and bears in its centre a rosette of short muscular 
papillte, apparently devoid of lumen. It may be, as suggested 
by Woodland (1925 — b), neither a functional apical sucker nor 
a mere “ muscle plug ” remnant of a muscular rostellum. In 
this respect and also in its size this scolex resembles that of P. 
tigrinus. The uusegmented neck is peculiarly long. It mea- 
sm’es 5 to 10 mm. or even more according to the nature of 
conti-action of the anterior region, and in the specimen whose 
scolex dimensions are noted above its nai’rowest part does not 
exceed 0112 mm. in width. The neck gradually broadens out 
posteriorly and passes imperceptibly into the anterior proglot- 
tids. The latter are very narrow being about three times as 
broad as long, but posteriorly they increase in length propor- 
tionately. The anterior mature proglottids (from 250 — 350) 
are nearly twice as broad as long, but the posterior matm-e 
proglottids, above 400, aie just as broad as long; later on the 
length preponderates over the breadth and gi’avid segments are 
a bit longer than broad. 

The sides of the proglottids are more or less salient, but 
neither do the corners project nor do the hind borders overlap 
succeeding proglottids. The genital openings alternate irregu- 
larly and do not present any regular’ sequence, but at indefinite 
intervals there is a marked tendency towards an unilateral 
arrangement for the duets of 5 to 8 consecutive segments re- 
peatedly open on the same mar’gin as indicated by the two 
follomng series : — 

(1) KLLLLLERELLRRLLELLLLLLKLE. 

(2) ELLLLLLLELLELEELLLRLLLLR 13 seg- 
ments LLLL 17 segments LLLLLLEE. 
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Tlio Openings oiq ahvys situated somcwlnt m ‘ulsanee o£ tlie 
middle of the pioglottis raaigiii, and the ^^glllal apaiuro is 
in\auably antenor to tint of tlie male dntt. In impressed 
s[)cciiiieii'» they ire &iluat«l it the biso of i notch m the 
pioglolti’j margin fouiimg a soil of gtmtil ilnum or cloiai, 
hut in well-llatlcned pre{Mratioo'> u genital atnum becomes 
indistinct riic cirn are often seen projeebng out of the poros 
inJ when fully eiultx! (as la Usually the case in iwtions of 
the strobil i fKltk,ncd between slides btforo fixation) mcasmo 
020 mm to 035 mm m knglh and 0033 to 0 048 mm in 
breadth 

I>TEBNAI, AaATOM^ 

llio neck js wcU as the entuo slrobih is covered by a 
wcU’dev eloped cuticle consisting of ■% dark staining outer layeri 
and a more homogeneous feebler staining inner layer Folloir- 
ing the cuticle is a hyer of arcular muscle fibres, and then one 
of longituclinal muscle fibres (sub>cuticular) Another moio 
powerful layer of longitudioal muscle fibres is situated docpci 
m the parenchyma div iding it into a cortical and n medullary 
pomon 

The escretoiy system consists of two mam longitudinal 
icssds situated rentr-iUy to the mma* side of the deeper layer 
of longitudinal muscle fibies at a distance of about one-fifth 
the bieadth of tlie proglottid from the margin 

The ncrious system is appaiently of the usual type. Two 
longitudinal nerve-trunks nm down the lateral marginal of the 
body ]ust mleinally to Uie mner layer of longitudmal muscle 
fibiCs. 

Huh Hep] odticave Organs — riie fii-st ludiments of the 
testes apptar in -segments 40 to 00, but la wholo mounts ai-c 
detected about the lOthU segment, md bocouie f-mJy estab- 
lished after another twenty to thirty «igment« 4 hey reach 
matimty ibout the I50th segment, md appeal ns smiU 
roundish sics m subsequent proglottids situated m a coiitmuous 
dorsal field m the inedalhry tcgioie In matuie segments their 
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number varies from 150 to 200 : seen in surface view, 100 to 
125 lie in that longitudinal half of the proglottid which does 
not conuun the genital ducts and their openings ; 30 to 50 in 
the quadrant anteiior to the transverse reproductive ducts, and 
20 to 30 in the quadrant behind them. The testes are usually 
situated entirel}' anterior to the ovaries, and dorsd to the 
uteru.s. They measuie in transverse sections 30 to 40 microns, 
and in ilattened (oto-pieparations 40 to GO microns, tmd ai-e 
sparsely situated in the legion of the uteius, the male and 
femde ducts. The vas defeiens i& the thbt pmi of the geni- 
talia to be cleai-ly ditierentiated. Its inner portion is easily 
visible in segments 50 to GO, but it is not before the 160th 
segment is reached that it is seen right up to the proglottis 
margin. The bieadth of the strobila in this region is only 
075 mm. The cirrus sac miikes its appearance in segments 
125 to 130, but becomes clearly established in segments 140 
to 150. The vas deferens in a mature proglottid commences 
as a coiled delicate tube from about its middle and running 
a more or less sinuous comse towards the outer margin becomes 
continuous into the cirrus. The chrus sac extends roughly 
over one-sixth of the breadth of the proglottid. It is oval in 
shape and uniform in size and thickness imd measures in 
horizontal sections of mature pioglottids 0128 mm. by 0192 
mm. When impressed or contracted it contains coils of tlie 
ductus ejaculatorius. The cutus is protrusible as mentioned 
above and has muscular walls with a narrow dumen. 

Female Reproductive Orqans— These do not appear 
much earlier than the male organs. The Grst rudiments of the 
ovaries make then' appearance in the same segments as the 
testes or hi some cases a few segments anteriorly. They begin 
to assume their mature form in about the 100th segment, and 
alter traversing another 50 segments become cleaily established. 
The ovary is, as usual, bilobed and granular when \4ewed hom 
the surface : each lobe is made up of many elongated follicles 
and is tran&versely bioadened in the anteriorly placed matme 
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segments, but It graJu illy a^sumw an approximately circuUr 
or pear-shaped outline m Uio hinder segments It « confined 
to the posterior one-tliinl of the -iCgineDt md the tno lobes arc 
connected mediaUj hi a prominent u.tlima4, to the dorsal sido 
of which ho the > agina, the ntenne duct and the oaduct The 
shdl-gland 19 •'ilualed clo-o bthiod the oianan isthmus Tlic 
owduct runs from the isthmus low utls the sliell-gland, and 
after meeting the i aguu passes through the shell gland and 
enters Uieutcnne duet The vagini w &lightly dilated in tho 
vicinitj of llie maigiiul opening and runs inwards paral- 
lel and anterior to Uio 'as deferens. Before it approaches 
Uie middle lino of the proglottid it turns backwards, passes 
posterior to the ras deferens and takes a straight course towards 
tho shell-gland Tlie 'lUUana ift of tbo muluntellato tj^pe 
consisting of bands of numerous small aum running along each 
hltnl maigm of the segment on the inner side of tho longi' 
tuduial k] er of muscle fibres 

Tlie ntenne mdimentj become visible after tho first 100 
or 125 segments as short narrow granular pillars running in 
die anlero-poalenor axis about (ho middle of the segments In 
segments 130 to 140 the utems bocomea a distinct elongated 
sac-hke stnicture, but the eggs appear clearly after -mother 
hundred segment? or moic. The lateral diverticula develop 
ibovit the 26jIU srgment lod bi the 275th segment cover 
the middle thud part of the widlb of the proglottid showing 
tight to ten branches on each side In the fully maturo 
meats the posterior one or two pairs of the uterme direrticuk 
oveikp the anterior ooo-tUiixl or even half of the ovarj, but 
do not extend further back In npc Foments the condition 
of the uterus is veiy much hko tliat of P beddacdi (Wood- 
land, 1925 b) It shows two distinct pirts, a narrow uttnno 
canawhjcUransdouollo Iho o.anao .slhmM aad aa egg- 
jtonag ulena proper witk .la malian and p-uml 

lateral diverticula. Tlie ntenne duct runs aulenorly to the 
ovarv alongside Iho vagirei to n comparalndj greater 
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distance than it does in P. beddardi, and opens into the wide 
median uterine chamber a little distance behind the line of 
the vas deferens. The ova measure 0.01 mm. in diameter, and 
the eggs in the uterus of mature proglottids 0.0 IG mm. 

The above-mentioned characters thus bring the species 
within the genus Proteocephalus (as defined bj’- La Eue 1914, 
and Woodland 1935), and subgenus Teleostaenia (W^oodland). 

The new species P. ritaii is distinguished as follows : — 
Length of strobila 75 to 125 mm. with a maximum breadth of 
about 3 mm. Proglottids numerous 600 to 1,000 in number in 
matiu'e worms ; very narrow in front, square about the middle 
of the strobila, and elongated in hinder segments. Segment- 
ation distinct, corners do not project out, nor do the posterior 
borders of segments overlap the succeeding ones. Scolex 
small 0.224 mm. long, and 0.144 mm. broad, with foim longi- 
tudinal grooves but without spines. Suckers minute, unai’med 
with projecting free edges. ISTeck fairly long gradually increas- 
ing in diameter up to the first traces of segmentation. The 
genital organs like those of Proteocephalus, uterine diverticula 
8 — 12 in number. Testes in medulla in a continuous field, 
number 150 to 200 in fully matm-e segments. Genital aper- 
tm-es a little in front of the middle transverse line of the 
proglottid ; vaginal opening invariably anterior to the cirrus sac 
opening. Uncontracted cirrus sac extends over one-sixth to 
one-fifth of the breadth of the proglottis. 

Hcibitat — ^Duodenum and small intestine of Rita rita 
from rivers of Northern India. 
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DFSCBIPTIOV OF PI VTW I 3 
1 aiiJ 2 were ilrawn with tho camera lnci<la the olhera 
were ill drawn with the aid of SjKnccr s Flectnc Dnwinff Apparatoa. 

I ETTrniNtt 

Cd Cirrua SiC Cu, Cohclc FC Fxcwtory Canal OA Genital 
Vtnmu HIM Inlemal I^ijer of I^nfiltodinal 'fnaclea . I». Lateral 
Xerie 0 \ Ovary , <3G «thclUbnd TFb Teste. CT I Una 
CTD rtenne Diverticula V\G Vagina \ IT \itelhna 

Pt ITF 1 

tig 1 — Anterior end of I’ ritainn ontlnic shonmf, dcolex with 
‘tuckers and }\cck \ I'll 

tig 2— bcolex moonled enure showing the Fonr backers with 
uiargiual flaps roand the Apertorcs the Apical Organ, and the 
Grooves hetweeu the baekciu X. 15 

Fig t—\Matare Proglottid X 2> 

tig Part of UonzoDtal bectioo sbovriug Genital AtnuiB> and 
tho Cims bac and Vagina Opening^ ^ 40 

Plats 2 

Fig S'— Horizontal bcction (slightly obllqne) of n Matore 
Proglottid X40 

Fig 0— Transverse becUon of a Mature Proglottid anterior to 
the Genital Openings, X. SO 

Fig 1— Trinsverso Section of a Mature Proglottid in the 
region ol the Ovanan Isthmus, S SO 



